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Motor  Racing  Belgian  Grand  Prix 
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Hill  lucky  to  stay  on  course 


Alan  Henry  at  8pa 

FCHAEL  SCHUMACHER 
did  his  arch-rival  Damon 
Hill  a rare  favour  on  Sun- 
day with  a gripping  victory  in  die 
Belgian  Grand  Prix  that  ensured 
Jacques  ViUeneuve  had  to  settle  for 
second  place. 

The  Ferrari  driver's  performance 
on  this  high-speed  track  could 
prove  decisive  if  Hill  were  to  scraps 
home  with  the  world  championship 
having  allowed  the  moment  pi  to 
pass  to  his  Williams  team-mate  Vil- 
leneuve. 

With  Hill  battling  home  fifth  after 
another  tactically  muddled  race,  he 
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Winning  smile  . . . Sclmmnchuir 
celebrates  photo  sieve  eft  he  ring  ton 


could  count  himself  lucky  that  he 
had  lost  only  four  world  champi- 
onship points  to  ViUeneuve.  He  now 
has  a 13-point  lead  with  three  races 
and  30  points  on  offer  for  the  win- 
ners remaining. 

"In  a way  it  was  a relief  to  get  two 
points.”  said  Hill.  "I  thought  that 
Jacques  might  win  and  I was  not 
going  to  get  any  points  at  ail  at  one 
time  but  I have  to  admit  that  13 
points  is  not  what  1 would  call  a 
comfortable  lead  in  the  champi- 
onship." 

He  said  he  was  not  despondent 
but  emphasised:  “I  think  the  team 
uhder-performed  as  a whole." 

. ViUeneuve  had  taken  an  immedi- 
ate lend  from  pole  ahead  of  Schu- 
macher’s Ferrari,  which  had  burst 
through  from  the  second  row  to 
seize  second  place  ahead  of  Hill. 
The  Briton's  problems  were  (lien 
compounded  when  David  Coul- 
thnrd’a  McLaren- Mercedes  surged 
pnsl  into  third  place  on  the  I90mph 
climb  Lo  the  Les  Combes  corner. 

Hill,  who  had  taken  the  spare  car 
shortly  before  the  start,  found  him- 
self battling  a serious  handling  im- 
balance on  his  first  set  of  tyres.  But 
he  settled  down  to  run  fourth  in  the 
opening  stages,  although  he  was 
steadily  dropping  awny  from  the 
leaders. 

His  biggest  problem  Rrosc  as  the 
drivers  bunched  in  tight  formation 
bch inti  the  safely  car,  which  was  de- 
ployed lo  slow  Ihe  pack  following  an 
accident  suffered  by  Jos  Verstnppen 
in  the  Foolwurk-H.irl. 

As  the  chi  s began  using  the  op- 
portunity to  make  pit-stops,  a foul- 
up  with  the  radio  cuinniunicntion 


CryptlC  CrOSSWOrd  by  Araucaria 


Across 


I Mnil  to  fight  with?  (4-3) 

5 Rainproof  pudding  to  lay  on?  (7) 

r-'  Piimaie  builds  the  wall  in  Paris  (5) 

10  Mil  to  fight  with?  (6-3) 

1 1 Quote  regulalions  ordering 
Something  bi;  airo  tO) 

1 2 Monarch  who  must  go  sdraight? 

13  What  rounds  and  wh.it  smells 
ono  goes  in  fori  (6) 

15  fiitnr's  inclination  to  pursue  qoli  i 
like  a sponger  (0) 

1 8 Maku  «i  n refodiaina  uiit  of  a 
temperance  commercial  featuring 
a nymph  and  a snake  (9) 


1 9 One  should  go  shares  with  one's 
wife  (5) 

21  Broadca9ler  who  might  be  3 (5) 

23  Wasting  away?  Test  can  be 
arranged  (9) 

25  Information  in  painting  in  a silver 
land  (9) 

26  Indication  of  satisfaction  at 
honour  for  wteardiy  (5) 

27  Listener  at  home  Isn’t  joking  (7) 

28  10  in  the  theatre  (7) 

Down 

1 Fnjuro  of  a dead  parrot,  as  they 
say  (7) 

2 Academic  gutliering  needed  to 


between  ViUeneuve  and  the  pit  crew 
meant  the  Canadian  did  not  hear 
the  instructions  to  come  in  and  re- 
fuel at  the  end  of  lap  14. 

He  stayed  out  and  came  in  the  fol- 
lowing lap,  scrambling  the  team's 
refuelling  plans  as  Hill  was  prepar- 
ing to  come  In  at  the  same  time. 
They  told  Hill  to  stay  out  for  another 
.lap,  but  he  had  to  dodge  through 
the  barriers  in  the  pit  entrance  hme 
and  lost  time  before  finally  coming 
in  at  the  end  of  the  next  lap. 

Hill  was  down  in  11th  place  when 
he  resumed  with  a gaggle  of  slower 
cars  ahead  of  him.  By  lap  20  he  was 
up  to  ninth,  and  up  to  fifth  by  lap  25 
before  dropping  back  to  sixth  after 
his  second  refuelling  stop  on  lap  34. 

Now  the  order  was  Schumacher, 
ViUeneuve,  Mika  Hakkinen  in  the 
McLaren,  Jean  Alesi  in  the  Benetton 
and  Coultliard  in  the  other  McLaren 
ahead  of  Hill.  He  moved  back  to 
fifth  when  Coulilmrd  spun  off  on  lap 
38  and  remained  there  until  the  che- 
quered flag. 

In  tile  closing  stages  Schumacher 
eased  away  from  ViUeneuve  to  fin- 
ish with  over  five  seconds  in  hand 
over  the  hard-driven  Williams. 

"The  communication  problem 
cost  us  the  race,”  said  the  Williams 
chief  designer  Adrian  Newey,  who 
was  in  charge  of  race  tactics. 
"Jacques'  radio  didn't  work  properly 
when  the  pace  car  came  out:  we 
called  him  in  but  lie  didn’t  hear  and 
went  past. 

"By  the  lime  we  saw  Jacques  go 
past  il  was  ton  lute  tu  call  Damon  in. 

I had  originally  called  him  in  and 
then  said  ’no  as  we  didn't  have  time 
to  change  fuel  rigs  and  tyres.” 


move  hall  Immobile  pussy  (9) 

3 24  could  be  interior  (5) 

4 Depend,  without  intelligence,  on 
sixties  Egypt  for  case  ol 
mementos  (9) 

5 Bishop's  joint?  (5) 

6 Shade  ol  German  Youth  leader 
puncturing  credibility  (6-3) 

7 Translation  of  Blume  for  flower  (5) 

8 Dance  to  deceive  left-winger  (7) 

14  Sticking  it  out  to  the  last,  cuie  an 

ill  (9) 

1 6 Team  on  top  of  table  may  have  a 
lot  of  cups  (9) 

1 7 Intercourse,  as  it  were,  extending 
10  metres  (9) 

1 8 Unwilling  guest  of  a lot  of  people 
for  a long  time  (7) 

20  Lady  goes  round  at  church:  is 
she  making  a plot?  (7) 

22  Clown  to  the  queen  goes  to  the 
stake  (5) 

23  It  is  not  corruption  (5) 

24  Bad-mouthed  formof 21?  (5) 


Last  week's  solution 
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Racing  for  the  Championship 
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ViUeneuve  was  philosophical  af- 
terwards. “We  lost  the  race  in  the 
pit-stop."  he  said.  “When  the  pace 
car  came  out  we  were  trying  to  com- 
municate but  we  didn’t  understand 
each  other,  so  I stayed  out. 

Tliat  was  a big  factor  but  it  was  a 
close  fight  with  Michael.  At  the  end 
I was  hearing  some  noise  from  the 
exhaust,  so  I lay  back  a little  bit,  but 
taking  four  points  a race  off  Damon 
is  not  enough." 

'This  was  one  of  Schumacher’s 
finest  victories,  made  more  remark- 
able by  a worrying  degree  of  play  in 
his  steering  after  clipping  a kerb. 

Frank  Williams  was  impressed. 
“If  Ferrari  gets  on  top  of  its  reliabil- 
ity problems  over  the  winter,  which 
it  will,  Michael  could  disappear  next 
season,"  he  warned. 

Schumacher's  victory  was  all  the 
more  impressive  considering  his 
crash  during  practice  last  Friday. 
Ihe  world  champion  lost  control  of 
his  F310  approaching  the  120mph 
downhill  Fagues  left-hander,  the  car 
snapped  into  a spin  and  careered 


backwards  across  the  gravel  trap  to 
slam  into  a tyre  wall.  The  force  of 
the  impact  lifted  the  front  wheels 
almost  a metre  off  Ihe  ground,  and 
the  German  driver  was  fortunate  to 
walk  away  with  nothing  more 
serious  than  a badly  bruised  right 
knee. 

With  the  rear  end  of  the  car  se- 
verely damaged,  it  was  a lucky  es- 
cape and  lesser  drivers  might  have 
been  tempted  to  lay  the  blame  oo 
mechanical  malfunction.  But  Schu- 
macher shrugged  aside  the  episode 
and  admitted  he  had  made  a slight 
error  of  judgment,  applying  a touch 
too  much  throttle  ns  he*  went  to  him 
into  the  corner  and  losing  grip. 

For  the  Ferrari  team  the  accident 
represented  another  painful  set- 
back. Nevertheless  Jean  Todt,  Fer- 
rnii's  sporting  director,  dismissed 
any  suggeslimis  of  a crisis.  "The  i 
lechuicnl  situation  at  Ferrari  ap-j 
pears  critical,’’  he  said,  “but  in  frt 1 
things  arc  much  belter  than  diet, 
seem.  Michael  was  quickest  before , 
his  accident." 


Rugby  Union  South  Africa  26  New  Zealand  33 

All  Blacks  the  best  yet 


fan  Borthwlck  In  Pretoria 

Fifteen-man  rugby  is  one  of 

the  great  cliches  of  the  gume 
but  after  New  Zealand's  historic 
win  on  Saturday  the  tired  old  ex- 
pression has  taken  on  a new 
meaning. 

In  beating  the  Springboks  and 
thus  scaling  their  first  series  vic- 
tory in  South  Africa,  the  All 
Blacks  provided  the  planet  with 
a glimpse  of  die  rugby  of  the  fu- 
ture. They  cannot  claim  the  title 
of  world  champions  again  until 
1 999  but  these  All  Blacks 
clearly  deserve  the  honour  of 
world-beaters  and  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  team  ever  to  leave  New 
Zealand’s  shores. 

The  key  to  their  superiority  is 
the  quality  of  their  support  play 
and  the  astounding  ball  handling 
and  passing  skills  from  full-back 
to  tight-head  prop.  The  precision 
of  their  passing,  and  their  in- 
comparable ability  to  eliminate 
handling  errors,  Increases  their 
attacking  potential  dramatically 
and  has  added  a new  dimension 
to  die  game.  , , 

This  was  never  better  depnont- . 
strated  than  in  Jeff  Wilson's  first 
try  when,  after  the  scrum-half 
Justin  Marshall  broke  30  metres 
upfield,  the  immediate  support 
came  from  the  two  lock  for-  . 
wards,  steaming  up  on  the  out- 
side. TWo  perfectly  executed 
passes  from  Robin  Brooke,  then 


Ian  Jones,  and  Wilson  flashed 
over  In  the  corner. 

But  surely  New  Zealand's  bes 
example  of  all-ruund  skill,  andc 
a prototype  of  rugby  players  of 
the  future,  must  be  the  outetanc 
ing  No  8 Ziuzaii  Brooke.  He 
scored  a classic  No  8’s  try  to  to 
first  half,  going  over  unopposed 
from  a scrum  five  yards  out, 
then  in  the  same  way  as  he  had 
crucified  England  in  die  World 
Cup  semi-final,  he  dropped  b 
goal  from  35  metres  with  foil* 
time  up  on  die  clock.  No  other 
forward  In  international  rugby 
would  have  dared  attempt  it  but 
Brooke  is  such  an  accomplish*1 
all-rounder  that  his  ldck  sfllM 
elegantly  over. 

The  only  sour  note  of  tfte  day 
came  when  the  Springbok  man- 
age men  t complained  over  9 # 
arm  tackle  by  New  Zealand’s 
Sean  Fitzpatrick  on  the  opposl* 
captain  GaryTeichmann.  BuL 
the  South  Africans  wifi  not  be id 
ing  Fitzpatrick.  “That  would  ap- 

pear  to.be  sour  grapes, ’’  said  ■; 

Morne  du  Plessis,  South  Afd^ 
manager.  ; 

• Wales  defeated  the  Barbaric 
31-10  In  Cardiff  on  Saturday, 
but  tbe  victory  lqft  many  ques- 
tions unanswered  as  to  the  fti* 
tore  development  of  the  teaflj* 
The  Welsh  coach  Kevin  Bowrfo 
commented:  “We  have, to  b6‘-  ■ 
come  more  penetrative  and  for 
more  ruthless  In  possession* 
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US  punishes  Iraq  for  attack  on  Kurds 


Guardian  Reporters 
and  Reuter 


UNITED  STATES  forces  fired 
27  Tomahawk  cruise  mis- 
siles at  military  targets  in 
southern  Iraq  on  Tuesday  as  a 
warning  to  Baghdad  to  comply  with 
Gulf  war  ceasefire  resolutions  after 
Iraqi  tanks  and  troops  attacked  a 
Kurdish  enclave  last  weekend. 

"The  strikes  were  ordered  us  a 
warning  lo  Iraq  lo  adhere  lu  re- 
quirements outlined  in  United  Na- 
tions resolutions,"  Rear  Admiral 
Edward  Moore,  commander  of  US 
naval  forces  in  the  Gulf,  said. 

Giving  details  ol"  "Desert  Strike", 
which  was  ordered  by  President 
Clinton,  Adm  Moove  said  13  mis- 
siles were  fired  from  two  B-52 
bombers  flying  from  Guam  in  thc 
Pacific  and  14  were  fired  from  the 
USS  Laboon  guided  missile  de- 
stroyer and  the  USS  Shil»>  cruiser  in 
the  Gulf. 

President  Saddam  Hussein,  in  a 
defiant  speech  carried  live  on  Iraqi 
television  and  radio,  urged  his  war- 
planes and  anti-aircraft  gunnel’s  to 
attack  US  and  allied  planes  policing 
air  exclusion  zones  in  the  suutliern 
and  northern  parts  of  Iraq.  He 
urged  his  troops  to  give  Washington 
“a  new  lesson  In  the  meanings 
which  they  [Americans]  with  their 
empty . . . souls  do  not  carry". 

The  missile  strikes  on  Iraqi  tar- 
gets brought  a mixed  international 
reaction,  with  strong  support  from 
Britain  and  Germany,  concern  in 
Moscow  and  Cairo,  and  reserva- 
tions from  France  and  Spain. 

The  US  administration  had  ear- 
lier dismissed  as  “insignificant"  re- 
ports of  Iraqi  withdrawals  from 
Kurdish-controlled  northern  Iraq. 
There  is  some  evidence  of  an  Iraqi 
redeployment,  but  we  see  no  indica- 
tion that  they  are  preparing  with- 
drawal back  to  their  original 
forward  positions,”  Mr  Clinton's 
spokesman,  Mike  McCunry,  said. 
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A fighter  of  the  Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan,  which  is  looking  to  the  West  fur  help  after  Iraqi  troops 
allied  with  the  Kurdish  Democratic  Party  captured  Irbil  at  the  weekend  photograph  bichard  wa*m*n 


Mr  Clinton  pressed  ahead  with 
the  missile  attack  despite  his  diffi- 
culty in  rallying  a coalition  for  action 
against  Iraq. 

Comments  from  Britain,  with  air- 
craft and  ships  in  the  area,  were 
gung-ho  but  nebulous,  suggesting 
John  Major  would  go  along  with 
whatever  Mr  Clinton  decided  — 
though  this  will  be  harder  if  an  Iraqi 
withdrawal  is  confirmed. 

Turkey,  a Nato  ally  with  an  Is- 
lamist prime  minister,  said  the  US 
had  yet  to  ask  its  permission  to  use 
the  lnciriik  airbase  for  anything  but 
reconnaissance.  Ankara  asked  the 
UN  not  to  delay  implementation  of 
the  Iraqi  food-for-oil  deal  suspended 
on  Sunday. 


The  Kurdish  faction  in  control  of 
Irbil  said  on  Monday  (hat  its  alliance 
with  Saddam  Hussein  was  at  an  end. 
Sami  Abrierrahman,  a senior  polit- 
buro  member  of  (he  Kurdistan 
Democratic  Party  (KDP),  told  a 
news  conference  in  Salahuddin: 
‘The  situation  is  calm  and  quiet,  but 
we're  in  a state  of  armed  conflict 
with  the  PUK  [Patriotic  Union  of 
Kurdistan].  There  are  no  Iraqi 
forces  in  or  around  Irbil,  absolutely 
none.  It's  finished  from  our  point  of 
view." 

Denying  reports  of  an  Iraqi  with- 
drawal, the  Iraqi  National  Congress 
(INC),  an  umbrella  opposition  or- 
ganisation. said  there  were  still 
more  than  270  tanks  in  the  Irbil  area 


and  that  die  Iraqi  flag  was  dying 
over  Kurdish  regional  government 
buildings. 

In  London,  Ahmed  Clialabi,  presi- 
dent of  the  INC  executive  council, 
said  punitive  action  was  not  enough. 
He  called  for  the  extension  of  the 
no-fly  zone  to  the  rest  of  Iraq.  He 
called  for  international  action  over 
INC  members  arrested  by  the  Iraqi 
secret  service. 

In  Washington  Mr  Clinton  faced 
strong  domestic  pressure  to  show 
resolve  and  punish  Iraq  after  the  Re- 
publicans criticised  his  “failures  of 
leadership". 

Comment,  page  12 
Washington  Post,  page  18 


Middle  East  cauldron  bubbles  dangerously 


COMMENT 

Martin  Woollacott 


THE  Middle  East  is  a region 
that  needs  constant  manage 
ment,  care,  and  attention,  Its 
capacity  to  slide  into  confrontation 
is  unrivalled.  Saddam's  outrageous 
strike  into  Iraqi  Kurdistan  is  only 
one  of  a number  of  recent  develop- 
ments suggesting  that  both  local 
and  outside  powers  are  lu  danger  of 
losing  what  control  they  have  in  the 
past  exerted, 

A new  Israeli  government  with  no 
plan  or  vision  of  peace  has  under- 
mined the  Palestinian  arrangements 
that,  inadequate  though  they  are, 
took  so  much  work  to  bring  about, 
while  Yasser  Arafat's  quasi-state  is 
rightly  accused  of  mlBgovernment 
and  corruption.  Syria,  on  which  the 
United  States  lavished  so  much  at- 


tention, has  gone  into  a mode  of  mil- 
itary readiness  and  deep  suspicion 
of  any  and  all  Western  and  Israeli 
suggestions.  Jordan  has  been  upset 
by  riots  which  have  challenged 
royal  authority.  In  'Ibrkey,  a Muslim 
fundamentalist  movement  now 
shares  power  in  government.  The 
smaller  Gulf  states  suffer  various 
obscure  troubles,  while,  in  Snudi 
Arabia,  a crista  of  succession  and  of 
purpose  afflicts  the  royal  regime.  In 
Iran,  the  half-hidden  struggle  be- 
tween ' various  factions  may  be 
sharpening  as  the  end  of  Rafsan- 
jani's  time  in  power  approaches. 

Two  causal  chains  link  these  de- 
velopments. One  leads  back  to  the 
West  Bank,  and  one  back  to  Kurdis- 
tan and  Iraq,  and  the  two  chains  also 
connect  with  one  another,  as  Sad- 
dam dramatically  demonstrated 
when  he  attacked  Israel  during  the 
Gulf  war.  The  shifts  In  Israel,  the 


West  Bank  and  Gaza,  Syria  and  Jor- 
dan are  related  to  the  failure  to 
achieve  a stable  settlement  in  the 
West  Bank  and  to  Israel's  refusal, 
under  its  new  government,  to  con- 
template handing  over  the  Golan 
Heights. 

The  Netanyahu  government  Is  in- 
capable of  forward  movement, 
makes  offers  that  can  only  be  re- 
fused, and  seems  to  want  to  take  up 
station  nt  some  non-existent  mid- 
point between  peace  and  war.  It  can 
only  narrow  Arafat's  options, 
deepen  his  unpopularity,  harden 
him  against  his  own  liberals,  and 
handicap  him  in  the  contest  with 
Hamas.  But  (he  effects  go  beyond 
the  West  Bank  and  the  obvious  stiff- 
ening of  the  Syrian  position.  In  Jor- 
dan, the  King  sweetened  his  own 
peace  agreement  with  Israel  by  fore- 
casting It  would  lead  not  only  to  an 
acceptable  deal  for  Palestinians  In 


tiie  West  Bank  but  to  investment 
and  economic  growth  that  would 
change  the  lives  of  Jordanians  on 
the  East  Bank.  Instead  of  the 
promised  prosperity,  Jordanians 
face  increases  in  the  price  of  bread 
and  barley,  hence  the  recent  riots. 

The  Kurdish-Iraq  chain  affects 
Ttirkey,  Iraq,  Iran,  and  the  Gulf.  Tile 
permanent  crisis  tliat  is  Kurdistan  is 
a critical  factor  in  Turkish  politics. 
Without  the  votes  of  muny  Turkish 
Kurds  displaced  by  war,  the  Refah 
Party  might  not  be  in  government. 
More  broadly,  all  politics  In  Turkey 
is  hostage  to  the  Kurdish  question. 
For  Iran,  as  this  weekend  lias 
shown,  Kurdistan  is  a perfect,  the- 
atre in  which  to  provoke  both  Iraq 
and  Ttirkey  and  to  challenge  the 
United  Statea 

The  two  nodes  of  trouble  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  both  rep- 

continued  on  page  3 
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EU  hushed  up 
BSE  scandal 
for  five  years 


Stephan  Bates  In  Brussels 


AN  OFFICIAL  covor-up  of  "mnd 
cow  disease"  by  the  European 
Commission  emerged  in  Brussels 
this  week,  overshadowing  Ihe  start 
of  an  inquiry  by  Ihe  Furo|M-au  E'ar- 
linnietil  into  the  handling  of  (his 
year's  beef  |nmii\ 

Diiaiinciils  disclosed  l>y  (he 
French  newspaper  Liberation  show 
(lint  senior  conimissiuii  officials 
desperately  tried  to  prevent  public- 
ity ah  nut  USE  leaking  out  for  five 
years  in  order  In  stave  off  consumer 
alarm  anil  maintain  the  stability  »»f 
the  meat  market. 

The  documents  indiciile  dial  (nr 
from  Tory  Kurnsccptic  cl  aims  that 
lviiro|H-  ganged  up  on  Uriiain  when 
tile  crisis  i-niplcd  last  March,  the 
opposite  is  It  lie  and  officials  in 
Eirussels  lined  tu  hush  up  the  HsE 
epidemic  tu  prelect  farmers. 

Among  the  ilocunicnis  published 
by  I ibe  rati  on  is  a letter  wriilen  in 
Match  t'.l'Xl  by  Guy  t.egras,  the 
head  of  the  Commission's  ugrieid- 
tuit*  directorate. 

In  it  Mr  Legras  warns  of  llio  risk 
of  causing  panic.  "All  discussion  of 
BSE  inevitably  causes  problems  in 
the  meat  market.  List  January  we 
had  an  alarm  following  a program  me 
on  German  television  and  il  was 
only  clue  to  our  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion at  that  time  that  we  avoided 
n panic  ...  In  order  to  maintain  pub- 
lic confidence  it  is  essential  not  lo 
provoke  a reopening  nf  the  debate.” 

It  was  suggested  as  early  as  Octo- 
ber 1090  in  a memorandum  by  a 
French  official,  Gilbert  Castillo,  that 
the  UK  ought  lo  be  asked  not  to  pub- 
lish the  results  of  its  research,  say- 
ing "it  would  be  better  to  minimise 
BSE  by  practising  disinformation''. 
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Arafat  may  seek  arbitration 
to  keep  peace  deal  on  track 


Derek  Brown  In  Jerusalem 


THE  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganisation leader.  Yasser 
Arafat,  said  on  Monday  he 
was  considering  seeking  interna- 
tional arbitration  to  resolve  his 
steadily  worsening  differences  with 
Israel.  The  suggestion  was  instantly 
rebuffed  by  a spokesman  for  the 
Israeli  prime  minister,  Binyamin 
Netanyahu. 

In  a surprise  intervention,  Egypt 
warned  Israel  that  it  had  just  three 
weeks  to  implement  existing  agree- 
ments with  the  Palestinians.  If  it  did 
not  comply,  Cairo  would  cancel  a 
key  Middle  East  economic  confer- 
ence, scheduled  for  November.  The 
stark  ultimatum  angered  Israeli  offi- 
cials. Mr  Netanyahu's  office  said  it 
was  "an  unfortunate  threat  which 
can  only  exacerbate  tensions  in  the 
region". 

Mr  Arafat  held  talks  stretching 
into  the  early  hours  of  Tuesday  with 
an  Israeli  negotiator  on  arranging 
his  first  summit  with  the  prime  min- 
ister, PLO  officials  said.  But  In  a 
mood  of  deepening  crisis,  pressure 
is  mounting  on  Israel  to  make  con- 
cessions and  prevent  the  unravel- 
ling of  the  1993  peace  accord. 

The  two  men  were  still  expected 
to  meet  this  week,  though  their  ne- 
gotiators remain  sharply  divided  on 
how  to  repair  the  badly  faltering 
peace  process.  Among  the  crucial 
outstanding  issues  are: 

□ The  timing  and  extent  of  Israel’s 
withdrawal  of  occupation  forces 
from  the  flashpoint  West  Bank  city 


Middle  East 
cauldron 


continued  from  page  1 
resent  blocked  movements  toward 
settlement.  We  only  have  to  ask 
what  the  situation  in  Middle  East- 
ern countries  would  be  like  if  there 
was  a democratic,  federated  Iraq  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a respectable 
Palestinian  state  on  the  other,  to  see 
how  salutary  an  impact  that  would 
have  on  the  worrying  situations  just 
surveyed. 

Things  happen  in  the  Middle 
East,  as  everywhere  else,  by  acci- 
dent; or  because  of  a mainly  Internal 
evolution  in  a particular  country. 
Yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  Middle 
East  is  a place  where  political  forces 
are  always  on  the  watch  both  for 
shifts  in  the  leadership  or  policy  of 
their  neighbours  and  for  any  relax- 
ation In  surveillance  by  the  outside 
powers  which  have  always  consti- 
tuted the  framework  of  action  there. 
They  are  also  on  the  watch  for  hesi- 
tation and  fumbling  — for  signs  that 
big  plans  are  going  wrong.  Saddam 
may  be  the  most  ruthless  oppor- 
tunist, but  opportunism  Is  a Middle 
Eastern  characteristic. 

A French  diplomat  once  de- 
scribed the  region  as  like  a stove 
top  on  which  an  array  of  pots  and 
pans  are  constantly  coming  to  the 
boil.  The  principal  cook  in  this  risky 
kitchen  Is,  of  course,  the  United 
States.  It  is  hard  to  be  overly  severe, 
because  Middle  Eastern  countries 
are  neither  colonies  nor.  In  any  foil 
sense,  clients,  and  they  are  all  awk- 
ward customers.  It  is  also  true  that, 
without  the  United  States,  neither  of 
the  two  processes  would  probably 


of  Hebron.  The  pull-back  should 
have  been  completed  in  March  but 
was  delayed,  first  by  a wave  of  Is- 
lamist suicide  bombings  in  Israel 
and  then  by  the  election  of  the  Ne- 
tanyahu government. 

□ Israel's  renewed  drive  to  expand 
Jewish  settlements  in  the  occupied 
territories.  Palestinians  say  that  the 
expansion  plans  are  a blatant  viola- 
tion of  the  peace  accord:  Israel 
claims  the  issue  remains  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

□ The  firmly  promised  release  of  all 
remaining  Palestinian  women  pris- 
oners — about  25  in  all  — which 
was  vetoed  last  year  by  President 
Ezcr  Weiznian  of  Israel. 

□ The  lifting  of  Israel's  twirl  ial  ban 
on  the  entry  of  tens  of  thuwumds  of 
Palestinian  workers.  The  socalled 
border  closure  has  crippled  the  fi- 
nances of  the  self-rule  Palestinian 
Authority. 

The  Egyptian  ultimatum  is  un- 
likely to  wring  such  wide-ranging 
concessions  from  the  hardline  gov- 
ernment of  Mr  Netanyahu.  Bui  Is- 
raeli negotiators  are  said  to  be 
moving  towards  compromise  on 
some  issues,  including  a significant 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on 
Palestinian  workers  — and  the  long- 
awaited  first  meeting  of  the  two 
leaders. 

For  the  past  month  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  officials  have  conducted 
discreet  talks  at  the  Tel  Aviv  home 
of  Tctje  Larsen,  the  United  Nations 
co-ordinator  in  the  occupied  territo- 
ries. The  new  round  of  hush-hush 
diplomacy  has  produced  contradic- 


tory signals.  According  to  some  re- 
ports, the  Israelis  offered  cautious 
concessions,  including  an  additional 
10,000  entry  permits  for  Palestini- 
ans. The  PLO,  the  reports  said,  was 
prepared  to  renegotiate  the  terms  of 
the  ultra-sensitive  Israeli  redeploy- 
ment in  Hebron,  where  some  400 
Jewish  settlers  live  among  100,000 
Palestinians.  Another,  less  san- 
guine, version  of  the  talks  is  that  Mr 
Arafat  and  his  aides  are  determined 
to  hold  Israel  to  every  word  of  the 
commitments  made  by  the  last  gov- 
ernment. 

Tension  rose  cm  Sunday  when 
Faisal  Husseini,  the  PIXVs  (op  offi- 
cial in  Jerusalem,  declared  that  (he 
i*alesti  uians  were  poised  to  declare 
an  independent  state  with  Jeru- 
salem as  its  capital. 

Mr  Husseini  took  his  lead  from  a 
remarkable  but  little  reported 
speech  last  week  by  Mr  Arafat  at  the 
Batata  refugee  camp  in  the  auto 
nontous  West  Bank  enclave  of 
Nnblus,  warning  that  if  Israel  did 
not  honour  its  promises  under  exist- 
ing peace  accords,  the  I’alestinian 
Authority  would  use  “means  other 
than  negotiations"  — a repeat  of  re- 
cent threats  to  revive  the  intifada. 

Tlic  rally  followed  a strike  called 
by  Mr  Arafat  last  Thursday,  and 
obeyed  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Palestinians,  in  protest  at 
Israeli  plans  to  expand  Jewish  settle- 
ments iu  the  area. 

Mr  Netanyahu  left  no  doubt  as  to 
where  he  stands  on  Jerusalem  — 
die  city  must  remain  united  under 
exclusive  Israeli  sovereignty.  Last 
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have  been  set  in  motion.  But  Ameri- 
can inattention  and  a lack  of  forceful 
decision-making  at  critical  moments 
have  certainly  ■ contributed  to  the 
current  problematic  Scene- 

The  failure  to  overthrow  Saddam 
in  1991  was  a mistake  that  could 
have  been  set  rigid  if  the  United 
States  and  its  European  allies  had 
made  the  right  moves.  Instead,  they 
did  enough  to  save  Kurdistan  but 
not  enough  to  sustain  U,  with  the 
result  that  its  political  movements, 
which  run  on  patronage,  fell  to 
squabbling  over  resources  in  a1  land 
virtually  without  revenues. 

It  is  arguable,  too,  that  the  West 
backed  the  least  effective  of  Sad- 


dam's opponents  In  the  broader 
Iraqi  opposition.  While  direction  fal- 
tered over  Iraq,  a similar  thing  was 
happening  over  IsraeL  The  forcefol- 
ness,  in  a pinch,  of  the  Bush  admin- 
istration which,  by  withholding  loan 
guarantees,  swung  Israeli  politics 
on  to  a new  track,  was  not  repeated 
by  its  successor. 

The  US  Secretary  of  State,  War 
ren  Christopher,  tolled ' to  bring 
about  a Syrian-Israeli  peace.  But 
Rabin  and  Peres  were,  not  pushed 
hard  enough,'  while  Netanyahu  was 
allowed  to  get  away  with  the  claim, 
during  the  election  campaign,  that 
he  was  as  good  a guardian  of  the 
American  special  relationship  as  a 


A pensive  Yasser  Anifnt  reflects 
on  recent  humiliations  during  n 
prayer  meeting  osama  ^ilvwh 


week  he  forced  the  Palestinian 
Authority  to  close  three  institutions 
it  supports  hi  East  Jerusalem. 

An  increasingly  desperate  Arafat 
agreed  lu  close  the  offices  hoping  it 
would  be  seen  by  the  Israelis  us  a 
gesture  of  goodwill  that  would  open 
the  door  for  a first  meeting  with 
Netanyahu.  Instead  the  government 
si  ini  iu  his  face  by  ordering  the  «le- 
molition  of  an  "illegally  built'*  youth 
club  inside  the  old  city  of 
Jerusalem. 

Washington  Postf  page  17 


Labour  leader.  An  American 
thumbs-down  might  have  lost  him 
the  election, 

One  of  the  unattractive  and 
counter-productive  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  has  always  been 
that  of  revenge.  There  is  no  govern- 
ment like  that  of  the  United  States 
for  holding  a grudge.  Whether  or 
not  there  was  a moment  after  the 
Gulf  war  when  a limited  reconcilia- 
tion could  have  been  reached  with 
Iran  is  a subject  of  argument 

But,  if  there  was,  it  was  not  taken, 
and  the  difficult  policy  of  "dual  con- 
tainment" has  been  the  result.  This 
played  an  unfortunate  part  in  deci- 
sion-making over  both  Iraq  and  Is- 
rael. in  the  first  case,  it  inhibited 
any  decisions  that  might  give  Iran 
an  advantage  in  a post-Saddam  Iraq. 
In  the  second,  it  inhibited  a hard 
hand  on  Israel,  the  local  ally  Amer- 
ica needed  against  Iran. 

The  Middle  East  is  large  with 
change.  Many  regimes  are  calcified, 
many  leaders  elderly,  ailing  or  oth- 
erwise threatened.  Among  these 
are  Saddam  him&etf,  Assad  in  Syria, 
the  older  royals  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
King  Hussein,  Rafsanjani  in  Iran. 
The  old  guard  in  Tsrael  — In  the 
shape  of  Rabin  and  Peres  — is  al- 
ready gone.  The  Kcntallsi  order  in 
Tbrkey  is  being  modified.  Popular 
political  feeling  tends  to  focus  on 
new  and  sometimes  clandestine, 
radical,  and  Islamist  movements. 

The  element  of  uncertainty  Is 
growing,  and  the  blocked  processes 
of  settlement  in  the  West  Bnnk  and 
Iraq  add  to  that  uncertainty.  The 
blockage  tends  to  encourage  risk- 
taking,  and  to  fragment  the  patch- 
work  of  deals  and  political 
arrangements  that  keeps  on  imper- 
fect peace.  The  world  Is  faltering  in 
the  face  of  this  worrying  regression. 


France  heads 
for  autumn 
of  discontent 

Paul  Webster  In  Paris 

FACED  with  a repeat  of  the  indus- 
trial unrest  which  rocked  his 
government  last  year,  the  French 
prime  minister,  Alain  Jupp£,  called 
bis  ministers  together  last  week  to 
draw  up  urgent  measures  to  head 
off  a wave  of  strikes  and  internal 
government  criticism. 

Tite  franc  was  hit  alicr  co- 
ordinated warnings  by  trade  union 
lenders  of  “a  hot  autumn",  adding  to 
gloom  reflected  in  an  opinion  poll  in 
llu*  economic  daily,  Tribunt",  show- 
ing that  'iTv  per  cent  of  the  electorate 
expected  paralysing  strikes  similar 
to  those*  last  November  and  IJirnu- 
ber. 

Teachers  were  the  first  to  an- 
nounce a protest  for  this  month  or 
early  October,  but  all  seven  leading 
private  ami  public  sector  unions  will 
meet  nn  September  10  In  plan  re- 
lx.1  uls  of  last  year's  street  demon  si  ra- 
tions. TTu-  Communist  Party  lender. 
Robert  Hue.  who  refused  to  join 
marches  last  autumn,  said  he  would 
be  at  the  fore  front  of  all  campaigns 
after  the  holiday  season.  Nicole 
Notnl.  the  seen ‘iary-gciicr.il  of  the 
Socialist-led  CFllT  uni  mi,  who  was 
accused  of  u ruler  mining  worker  sol- 
idarity during  the  public  transport 
stoppages,  said  her  supimriers  were 
ready  for  mass  action. 

Willi  unemployment  running 
higher  than  iu  most  Euru]x,au 
Union  slates  at  12.5  per  cent,  Trance 
is  preparing  to  sited  about  150.00U 
jobs  in  the  next  two  months,  adding 
lu  the  3.3  million  out  of  work  and 
making  a nonsense  of  President 
Jacques  Chirac's  election  promise  to 
make  job  creation  his  priority. 

The  Socialist  Party  leader,  Lionel 
Jospin,  said  the  government  faced 
an  unprecedented  crisis  of  confi- 
dence. Mr  Jospin  spoke  to  France's 
biggest  opposition  movement  at  a 
party  conference  at  La  Rochelle  on 
Sunday.  “This  is  a government 
elected  on  a lie  which  pursues  its 
way  in  failure,"  he  said,  referring  to 
Mr  Chirac's  election  promises  to  re- 
duce the  3.4  million  unemployed. 
Official  forecasts  show  that  about 
260,000  jobs  will  be  lost  this  year 
and  in  1997. 

Mr  Chirac  met  German  chancel- 
lor Helmut  Kohl  in  Bonn  this  week 
to  reaffirm  his  country's  commit- 
ment to  a single  European  currency. 
Despite  growing  doubts  about 
France's  ability  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions for  joining,  Mr  Chirac  has  told 
French  ambassadors  that  the  coun- 
try’s economy  is  fundamentally 
strong  and  will  enable  it  to  meet  the 
1999  currency  deadline,  which  de- 
pends on  strictly  controlled  govern- 
ment spending. 

As  last  year,  the  president  has 
distanced  himself  from  the  coming 
confrontation  while  saying  he  will 
remain  loyal  to  his  prime  minister 
despite  Mr  Juppe's  falling  opinion 
poll  rating.  Atri  meeting  last  month 
at  the  presidential  holiday  residence 
on  the  Mediterranean,  he  told  Mr 
Juppd  It  was  his  responsibility  to 
bring  the  economic  and  political 
crises  under  control. 

Mennwhile  Mr  Juppe's  GauUist 
predecessor,  Edouard  Balladur,  has 
led  calls  for  a shift  in  economic  pol- 
icy. He  publicly  appealed  for  more 
flexible  economic  policies  in  an  arti- 
cle In  Le'  Monde  that  was  consid- 
ered to  be  the  Joint  reflection  of  an 
influential  rightwing  lobby  deter- 
mined to  see  Mr  Jupp6  replaced. 
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World  congress  addresses  spiralling  child  sex  abuse 


Jon  Honley  In  Stockholm 

THE  numbers  arc  estimates,  but 
if  they  even  approach  the  truth 
they  are  horrifying.  No  part  of  the 
world,  from  the  backstreets  of  Latin 
America  to  the  ritziest  European 
capital,  can  claim  to  be  immune. 

There  arc  70,000  child  prostitutes 
in  Zambia,  200,000  in  Thailand, 
40,000  in  Venezuela,  25,000  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  500,000  in 
India.  In  America,  between  100,000 
and  300,000  children  are  sexually 
exploited  through  prostitution  and 
pornography  every  year. 

In  eastern  Europe  the  situation  is 
acute:  even  Estonia,  with  a popula- 
tion a quarter  the  size  of  I-ondon’s, 
employs  1,500  minors,  some  as 
young  as  10,  in  its  sex  industry. 

Delegates  from  122  countries 
gathered  in  Stockholm  Inst  week  for 
die  First  World  Congress  on  the 
Commercial  Sexual  Exploitation  of 
Children.  The  research  they 
bruughl  with  them  revealed  the 
staggering  scale  of  child  sex  abuse. 

'Tim  commercial  sexual  exploita- 
tion of  children  has  become  a 
global,  multi-blHton-doUor  industry," 
Carol  Bellamy,  executive  director  of 


Unicef,  said  in  her  opening  speech 
to  the  conference. 

Experts  say  many  factors  lie  be- 
hind the  recent  global  rise  of  child 
sex  abuse.  In  some  societies,  the 
drive  towards  Western-style  con- 
sumerism has  combined,  disas- 
trously, with  traditional  beliefs  that 
young  children,  particularly  girls, 
are  property  to  be  traded  — families 
simply  sell  their  children  for  some- 
thing they  want  more. 

Fear  of  Aids  increasingly  leads 
men  to  seek  ever  younger  prosti- 
tutes, in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
they  are  safer,  And  modern  techno- 
logy has  made  it  earner  for  paedo- 
philes to  produce  and  exchange 
child  pornography,  and  far  more  dif- 
ficult for  police  to  stop  them. 

The  five-day  congress,  sponsored 
by  tlie  Swedish  government  in  co- 
operation with  Unicef  and  non- 
governmental groups,  sought  to 
increase  cooperation  and  harmonise 
legislation. 

Australia  has  led  the  way  in  extra- 
territorial legislation  which  allows 
its  nationals  to  be  prosecuted  at 
home  for  sex  crimes  against  chil- 
dren committed  abroad.  By  con- 
trast, Sweden  is  almost  alone  among 


European  countries  in  failing  to 
pass  legislation  outlawing  the  pos- 
session of  child  pornography. 

During  the  past  three  years  about 
160  men,  mainly  from  America.  Ger- 
many, Australia,  Britain,  Sweden 
and  Switzerland,  have  been  arrested 
in  Asia  for  sex  offences  against  chil- 
dren. Sex  tourism  is  no  longer  pro- 
moted as  explicitly  as  it  was  in  the 
ld70s  and  1980s,  but  men  seeking 
sex  with  children  still  go  in  their 
thousands  to  Asia,  Latin  America 
and,  more  recently,  eastern  Europe. 

Campaigners  say  the  travel  indus- 
try must  accept  its  share  of  respon- 
sibility. Some  companies  have  taken 
steps  to  educate  tourists.  Indone- 
sia's Garuda  Airlines  distributes  a 
code  of  ethics  for  tourists  on  flights 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  German  charter  airline  Condor 
showB  passengers  travelling  to  Sri 
Lanka  a film  which  includes  a seg- 
ment on  tile  wretched  lives  of  the 
"beach  boys"  who  are  often  the  tar- 
get of  foreign  paedophiles. 

A few  national  travel  agents'  asso- 
ciations are  co-operating  in  cam- 
paigns: Swedish  Save  the  Children 
helped  tour  operators  to  produce  a 
warning  postcard  which  i9  now 


inserted  in  all  airline  tickets  to  Asia. 

But  there  is  a limit  to  what  they 
achieve  in  the  West.  Campaigners 
agree  that  pressure  from  Western 
tour  operators  on  hotels  and  tourist 
providers  is  probably  the  only  way 
to  stop  the  flow  of  child  sex  tourists. 

Many  cite  a contract  that  the 
human  rights  group  Terre  des 
Homines  signed  with  12  tour  opera- 
tors in  Germany,  obliging  them  to 
cancel  contracts  with  foreign  hotels 
which  allow  child  prostitution  on 
their  premises. 

'That  kind  of  tiling  works,  but  we 
need  far  more  of  it,"  said  Lilia 
Arvelo  de  Fiol,  a social  worker  in 
Venezuela.  “You  can't  talk  to  local 
hotel  owners  about  ethics,  they 
don't  have  any." 

• Taking  the  lead  in  a nationwide 
push  to  enact  tougher  sex-crime 
laws  in  America,  California  is  set  to 
pass  a measure  requiring  “chemical 
castration"  of  repeat  child  molesters. 

The  measure  mandates  that  any 
child-sex  offender  convicted  twice 
be  periodically  injected,  after  re- 
lease from  prison,  with  a drug  that 
inhibits  sex  drive  — unless  the 
offender  voluntarily  submits  to 
surgical  castration. 


The  Week 


Lebed  claims 
‘war  is  over’ 
in  Chechenia 

David  Hearst  In  Moscow 


GENERAL  Alexander  Lebed,  the 
Russian  president's  national  se- 
curity adviser.  last  week  secured  an 
agreement  in  principle  with  the 
rebel  Chechens'  chief  of  staff  to 
defer  consideration  of  the  break- 
away republic's  political  status  until 
December  31. 2001. 

After  talks  in  a town  on  the 
Oicclien-Dngestanl  border.  Gen 
Lebed  triumphantly  declared  that 
lie  has  secured  a political  agree- 
ment which  would  end  the  20- 
month  wan  “That's  it,  the  war  is 
over,"  he  told  reporters  who  wit- 
nessed the  signing.  He  gave  no  fur- 
ther details  about  the  package  of 
documents  signed  jointly  with  Gen- 
eral Aslan  Maskhadov,  a leading 
moderate  in  the  rebel  camp. 

Chechenia's  claim  to  indepen- 
dence had  been  the  main  hurdle  in 
the  way  of  a political  settlement  of  a 
war  which  has  cost  the  lives  of  more 
than  40,000  civilians  and  many  thou- 
sands of  Russian  servicemen. 

If  Gen  Lebed  has,  as  he  claimed, 
achieved  a settlement  that  could 
pave  the  way  for  a staged  Russian 
withdrawal  from  the  whole  of 
Chechenia,  he  will  have  pulled  off  a 
political  coup  which  will  enhance 
his  chances  of  becoming  the  ac- 
knowledged heir  to  the  Russian  po- 
litical throne. 

However,  many  obstacles  still  lie 
in  his  path,  both  in  Chechenia  and 
back  in  Moscow.  His  main  obstacle 
is  (he  rivalry  of  other  politicians  in 
the  Kremlin,  not  least  the  prime 
minister,  Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  and 
Moris  Yeltsin's  new  chief  of  st:iff, 
Anatoli  Chubais.  Gen  Lebed  lias 
also  clashed  with  the  powerful  min- 
ister of  the  interior.  General  Anatoli 
Kulikov. 

Tli  ere  is  considerable  scope  for 
this  agreement  (o  conic  undone,  as 
have  (wo  previous  peace  agree- 
ments, Until  the  eleventh  hour. 
President  Yeltsin  withheld  his  con- 
sent to  the  plan,  refusing  to  meet 
Mr  Lebed  personally. 


AFTER  months  of  specula- 
tion, a spokesman  for 
Nelson  Mandela  confirmed  that 
the  South  African  president  baa 
a “steady  relationship”  with 
Graca  Machel,  the  widow  of  a 
former  Mozambican  president. 
There  are  no  marriage  plans  but 
Mrs  Machel  will  spend  two  weeks 
a month  at  the  president's  home. 


SEVENTY-FOUR  lawsuits, 
mostly  in  Chicago,  have  been 
filed  againBt  the  Notion  of  Islam 
corporation  and  some  its  key 
officials  over  the  past  10  years  lo 
an  effort  to  collect  about 
$1.9  million  in  claims. 

Washington  Post,  page  17 


Another  i64  students 
were  arrested  as  riot  police 
in  South  Korea  continued  to 
storm  university  campuses  to 
dismantle  a nationwide  radical 
organisation.  More  than  750 
students  have  been  held. 


SOUTH  Africa's  ruling  African 1 
National  Congress  expelled 
Bantu  Holomisa,  formerly 
deputy  minister  of  environmen- 
tal affairs  and  tourism,  from  the 
party  for  having  accused  senior 
colleagues  of  corruption. 

Washington  Post,  page  15 


ZAIRE’S  president,  Mobutu 
Sese  Seko,  is  seriously  ill 
| with  prostate  cancer  and  has  un- 
dergone surgery  in  Switzerland, 
according  to  Swiss  television. 


Taiwanese  military  policemen  practise  at  a military  base  in  Linkou  south  of  Tapel.  Their  16-week 
training  schedule  ended  this  week  photograph:  tao-chuan  yeh 

Fears  grow  for  health  of  jailed  Nigerian 


Patrlok  Smith 


CONCERN  is  mounting  about 
the  health  of  jailed  Nigerian 
human  rights  campaigner  Beko 
Ransome-Kuti. 

One  of  the  Issues  discussed  by 
Commonwealth  foreign  ministers  at 
a meeting  in  London  last  week  was 
the  refusal  of  the  Nigerian  military 
government  to  give  them  access  to 
jailed  opposition  figures  such  as  Dr 
Ransome-Kuti;  the  presidential  elec- 
tion winner,  Moshood  Abiola;  and 
the  former  head  of  stale,  General 
Olusegun  Obasanjo. 

I)r  Ransonie-KuU,  aged  56,  the 
African  representative  on  the  Com- 
monwealth Human  Rights  Initiative 
advisory  group,  was  given  two  life 
sentences  by  a secret  military  tri- 
bunal in  July  1995.  He  was  one  of  42 
Nigerians  linked  by  security  offi- 
cers lo  an  alleged  coup  plot  against 
General  Stun  Abacha's  regime.  After 
international  pressure,  his  sentence 
was  cut  to  15  years. 

Suffering  from  loss  of  appetite 


and  persistent  night  chiil6.  Dr  Ran- 
some-Kuti’s  weight  is  about  50kg. 
His  wrists  are  swollen  and  there  are 
rashes  on  his  hands  and  back. 

Dr  Ransome-Kuti  is  under  in- 
tense psychological  pressure:  he  is 
being  kept  in  solitary  confinement 
for  23  hours  a day  in  his  cell  on 
death  row  at  Katsina  jail,  about 
1200km  from  his  family  in  Lagos. 

The  chairman  of  the  Common- 
wealth Human  Rights  fnitiative, 
Richard  Bourne,  described  the 
charges  against  him  as  “trumped 
up”  and  wants  die  Commonwealth 
ministers  to  highlight  his  case  and 
those  of  Nigeria’s  other  "prisoners 
of  conscience". 

A team  of  investigators,  for  the 
United  Nations  secretary-general, 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  was  not  al- 
lowed lo  sec.  Dr  Ransome-Kuti  or 
Gen  Qbasaqio  in  May,  although 
they  were  allowed  a brief  meeting 
with  Mr  Ahlola. 

Dr  Ransome-Kuti  has  played  a 
key  role  in  Nigeria's  human  rights 
movement.  He  established  the 


Committee  for  the  Defence  of 
Human  Rights  in  1989  and  did 
much  to  publicise  the  plight  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  Nigerians  held  in 
jail  for  years  before  their  cases 
come  to  trial. 

fan  Black  adds:  Commonwealth 
ministers  laBt  week  failed  to  force 
the  issue  of  a long-awaited  visit  to 
Nigeria  to  examine  human  rights 
abuses  and  democratic  reform. 

The  meeting  in  London  gave  offi- 
cials a mandate  to  visit  Lagos,  but 
the  Nigerian  foreign  minister,  Tbm 
Mini,  insisted  in  Abuja  that  the  trip 
could  not  be  a fact-finding  mission. 

Nigeria  was  suspended  from  the 
Commonwealth,  and  limited  diplo- 
matic and  military  sanctions  im- 
posed after  last  Novembers 
execution  of  Ken  Saro-Wiwa,  the 
human  rights  activist  But  no  one  is 
prepared  to . consider  an  oil  em- 
bargo, probably  the  only  effective 
way  to  hit  Nigeria’s  military  regime. 

Patrick  Smith  js  Editor  of  Africa 
Confidently. 


HUTU  peasants  claimed  that 
Burundian  troops  and  Tutsi 
youth  killed  more  than  70  Chil- 
ians in  the  village  of  Murcngeza, 
near  the  capital  Bujumbura, 
during  a search  for  Hutu  rebels. 


Attackers  set  fire  to  a hos- 
tel for  asylum  seekers  in  the 
south-eastern  Gorman  town  of 
Schwarzenbach,  Injuring  one 
resident,  police  said. 


USUM  rebels  and  the 

Philippine  government 
have  formally  signed  a peace 
pact  ending  24  years  of  war  in 
the  south.  But  Nur  Misuari,  the 
chairman  of  tlie  Moro  National 
Liberation  Front,  said  that  more 
war  would  be  inevitable  if  the 
pact  failed  to  produce  concrete 
benefits  for  the  Muslim®  of  the 
southern  Philippines. 


THE  LAST  of  the  Cali  cartel 
drug  barons,  Helmer 
Herrera,  surrendered  to  the  ; 
Colombian  police  after  spends* 
more  than  a year  in  hiding* 

COLOMBIA’S  30-year  guer- 
rilla war  flared  up  when  lea- 
wing  rebels  killed  at  least  67 
soldiers  and  policemen  in  e 
nationwide  offensive. 


TO  COMBAT  the  “white  ■ j 
pollution”  they  cause,  ' 

Cliinese  cities  are  to  ban  thaw*8 
of  styrofoam  lunch  boxes*  The 
city  of  Wuhan,  which  lies  soute 
of  Beijing,  is  the  first  to  pun*80 
anyone  who  sells  or  usea  tfaefr’ 


' * 
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Khmer  Rouge  defectors  pose  dilemma  for  Cambodia 


Nick  Cumming-Bruce 

in  Sisophon  meets  a 
guerrilla  commander 
whose  switch  may  spell 
the  end  of  Pol  Pot’s  terror 


MORE  than  30  years  in  the 
service  of  Pol  Pot  have  not 
made  Ta  Sou  an  affable 
man.  He  greets  visitors  with  a coldly 
appraising,  disdainful  stare.  His 
replies  come  in  terse  monosyllables, 
interrupted  as  he  lights  a cigarette, 
shielding  the  flame  with  the  stump 
of  the  right  arm  shot  off  by  govern- 
ment troops  23  years  ago. 

The  commander  of  Khmer  Rouge 
division  519  personifies  a dilemma 
confronting  Cambodian  leaders.  Tfl 
Soti  is  Among  a group  of  Khmer 
Rouge  commanders,  controlling 
vital  bases  near  the  western  border 
with  Thailand,  who  say  they  have 
deserted  Pol  Put  in  favour  of  his  old 
associate  Ieng  Sary.  Their  claim  has 
inspired  the  best  Iiojjc  yet  of  bury- 
ing the  menace  of  Pul  Put's  terror. 

Yet,  since  the  rift  surfaced  un  Au- 
gust 8 with  a Khmer  Rouge  radio 
broadcast  denouncing  Ieng  Sary  ns 
a “traitor"  and  “piece  of  excrement", 
no  one  has  yet  surrendered  to  the 
government.  Officials  in  Plinoni 
Penh  fear  that  a deal  granting 
amnesty  to  Ieng  Sary.  who  was 
closely  implicated  in  the  mass 
killing  by  the  Khmer  Rouge,  agreed 
by  a bitterly  divided  guvi-rmneril 
may  sow  the  seeds  of  future  pnlilicnl 
instability. 

“We  Imve  just  replaced  uiie 
Klimer  Rouge  with  another  the 
problem  is  still  there."  u govern* 
went  insider  says. 

are  positive.  Twu  divisional  com- 
manders started  the  revolt  against 
Pol  Put  and  his  diehard  loyalists. 
Now,  says  Ta  Sou,  there  arc  six. 

Recent  reports  suggest  the  rift 
bus  spread  to  units  near  Pol  Pot's 
key  northern  base,  and  even  that 
Kliieu  Samphan,  a veteran  Potisl 
and  the  Khmer  Rouge's  nominal 
president,  is  about  to  defect. 

Relations  between  government 
and  rebels  seem  almost  cordial. 
Phnom  Penh  has  sent  food  and 
weapons  and  promised  military 
back-up  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 
Government  generals  even  threw  a 
party  for  rebel  commanders  in 
Sisophon  last  month. 

Troops  say  they  mingle  with 
Khmer  Rouge  guerrillas  along  the 
erstwhile  front  line.  Soldiers'  wives 
are  doing  a healthy  trade  supplying 
consumer  goods  to  the  rebels. 

As  to  how  many  Khmer  Rouge 
troops  have  rebelled,  Ta  Sou  mut- 
ters: “I  don't  know."  Military  ana- 
lysts in  Phnom  Penh  "guess”  that 
there  are  between  2,500  and  4,000 
troops,  and  some  30,000  civilians,  in 
the  rebel  bases,  probably  represent- 
ing more  titan  half  the  Khmer 
Rouge's  military  strength. 

The  implications  for  Pol  Pot  are 
potentially  crippling.  The  Klimer 
Rouge  has  been  haemorrhaging 
since  its  leaders  opted  out  of  United 
Nntions-run  elections  in  1993.  The 
rebel  bases  of  Pailin  and  Phnom 
Malai  control  the  centre  of  tite  lu- 
crative logging  and  gem  mining  that 
are  the  Khmer  Rouge's  main  source 
ofincome. 

Without  them,  Pol  Pot’s  rump 
guerrilla  movement  would  control 
only  isolated  bases.  “It  would  cease 
to  be  a political  threat,"  one  Western 
diplomat  says.  “U  would  become  a 
law-and-ordcr  threat." 

Ta  Sou  says  the  rebels  wanted  to 


make  peace  with  Phnom  Penh, 
while  Pal  Pot  and  such  veterans  as 
Son  Sen  and  Ta  Mok  wanted  to 
keep  up  the  military  struggle. 

Ieng  Sary  was  "as  close  to  a 
buddy  as  Pol  Pot  had",  according  to 
the  Cambodia  scholar  David  Chan- 
dler. He  butchered  intellectuals  by 
the  hundreds  in  the  fanatical  post- 
1975  Maoist  regime. 

But  the  bases  around  Pailin  and 
Phnom  Malai  diverged  from  Khmer 
Rouge  orthodoxy,  allowing  private 
businesses  and  property,  freedom 
of  movement  and  religious  freedom. 
Attempts  by  Ta  Mok  and  Son  Sen  to 
check  the  drift,  recollectivise  prop- 
erty and  ban  Buddhist  worship  ig- 
nited the  rebellion. 


M»y: 


The  reaction  is  a surge  in  hopes 
for  peace.  "If  Khmer  and  KhmtT 
talk,  it  means  real  peace:  it  can't 
come  from  outside."  one  official 
says,  brushing  aside  foreign  disdain 
for  reconciliation  with  Ieng  Sary, 
who  was  deeply  implicated  in  the 
mass  slaughter. 

But  the  rebels  are  attaching 
tough  conditions.  "This  is  not  a sur- 
render," Ieng  Sary  insists  in  an  in- 
terview to  be  aired  by  the  Australian 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

The  government  has  promised  to 
guarantee  continued  ownership  of 
property  and  to  allow  the  rebel  base 
controllers  to  continue  as  local 
bosses.  But  Ieng  Sary  and  his  fol- 
lowers want  much  more. 


He  unveiled  a Democratic  Na- 
tional United  Movement  last  month, 
apparently  intended  to  relaunch  his 
political  career.  He  wants  candi- 
dates put  up  for  elections  due  in 
1998,  a position  for  himself  In  (he 
government,  and  the  rebels’  base 
area  to  remain  under  their  armed 
control  until  just  before  the  polls. 

If  the  negotiations  are  successful, 
it  will  spell  the  end  of  the  Klimer 
Rouge,  Ieng  Sary  says,  adding  men- 
acingly: "If  we  can’t  get  the  residt 
we  want,  the  Khmer  Rouge  [still  | 
exists,  but  broken  |in  Iwol." 

In  the  first  sign  of  resistance  to 
these  demands,  the  co-prime  minis- 
ter, Hun  Sen,  said  fast  weekend  that 
the  rebels  had  to  relinquish  their 


territory  before  they  could  form  a 
political  party. 

Ten#  Sary’s  movement  could  yet 
find  a foothold  in  popular  politics. 
“In  a year  the  image  could  be  re- 
versed and  . . . they  could  be  a real 
force,"  one  ruling  party  insider  says. 

But  questions  remain  about  their 
underlying  motives,  and  whether 
relations  with  Pol  Pot  have-  really 
ruptured.  Cambodians  recall  the 
Khmer  Rouge  tactics  of  (lie  sixties, 
which  combined  clandestine  with 
above-ground  operations. 

"If  Pol  Pot  still  controls  troops, 
who  could  say  the  Khmer  Rouge 
problem  is  solved?"  one  govern- 
ment source  asks  — a point  with 
which  Tu  Sou  agrees. 
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Offshore 
Investment  ■ 
bears  fruit  with 
Abbey  National 
in  Jersey. 


With  Abbey  National  in  Jersey,  your 
' money  is  safe,  secure  and  easy  to 
get  at.  What’s  more,  it  is  virtually  certain 


We  currently  offer  four  such  accounts: 

Sterling  - gives  you  immediate  access  to  your 
money  with  seven  tiers  of  interest  rates. 

Sterling  - subject  to  90  days'  notice  but  offers  you  a 
higher  rate  of  interest. 

- with  four  tiers  of  interest  rates. 

- with  four  tiers 'of  interest  rates. 
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Julie  O’Hanlon,  Marketing  Assistant, 

Abbey  National  lYeasury  International  limited, 
FO  Box  545,  Jersey  JE4  8XG, 

Channel  Islands, 

Fax  • UK:  01534  885060 

• International:  +44  1634  885050. 
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The  Clinton  Curse 
claims  new  victim 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
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CHICAGO:  The  real  election 
campaign  got  under  way  as 
President  Clinton  left  the 
scene  of  his  broadly  successful  De- 
mocratic convention,  and  embarked 
on  yet  another  coach  lour  through 
yet  another  stretch  of  the  US  heart- 
land. Bob  Dole  was  in  California, 
trying  to  claw  that  most  populous  of 
slates  back  from  Clinton's  awesome 
lead  in  the  opinion  polls,  larger  than 
even  Ronald  Reagan's  ai  this  point 
in  his  1984  landslide. 

And  yet  the  Curse  of  the  Clintons 
struck  again  in  Chicago,  finding  an- 
other victim  to  add  to  the  toll  of 
those  imprisoned,  disgraced  or  even 
(lead,  after  giving  their  loyalties  to 
the  president.  This  time  it  was  Dick 
Morris,  llte  political  guru  who  had 
crafted  the  president's  comeback 
strategy.  He  resigned  after  a New 
York  tabloid  it'iwted  that  lie  had 
been  paying  $2W)  an  hour  for  the 
toe-sucking  delights  of  a cal]  girl. 

During  Ihcir  dalliances,  she 
claimed  lie  let  her  listen  in  un  his 
phone  calls  to  the  president, 
showed  her  advance  texts  nf  Mrs 
Clinton's  ami  Vice-President  Gore's 
convention  speeches,  which  must 
have  hem  really  fun,  and  told  Iter 
long  before  the  public  .iimuiince- 
n lent  that  there  was  evidence  ul lift- 
on  Mars,  which  must  have  made 
her  doubt  his  sanity.  Clearly,  prosti- 
tution can  be*  a very  taxing  business 
in  Washington  DC. 

Nor  is  it  lucrative.  Site  made  some 
$15,000  from  tier  client,  and  gossip 
says  she  scored  another  §00.000 
when  site  took  her 


She  hid  tape 
recorders  and 
cameras  in  the 
room  to  establish 
her  evidence,  and 
the  scandal  briefly 
rained  on  Bill  Clin- 
ton's big  parade. 

The  Morris  affair 
does  not  seem  to 
have  hurt  the 
president,  just  as 
Lyndon  Johnson's 
1964  campaign 
was  not  jolted  ■ iq  . 

when  one  of  his  • UO 

aides  was  ar-  a . i- 

rested  in  a public  Marti  r 

lavatory  for  a 
homosexual  act.  And  few  Democ- 
rats mourned.  Morris,  although  a 
regular  political  consultant  to  Clin- 
ton since  the  seventies,  had  lately 
helped  elect  Senators  Jesse  Helens 
and  Trent  Lott,  two  of  the  most 
rightwing  figures  in  the  Republican 
party.  He  was  blamed  for  Clinton's 
rightward  march  of  the  past  two 
years,  the  ditching  of  the  old  wel- 
fare safety  net,  the  pledge  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  to  haggle  with 
the  Republican  Congress  far  more 
effectively  than  he  had  managed 
when  the  Democrats  ran  the  place. 

His  authority  over  his  unified 
party  complete,  Clinton's  move  to 
the  right  was  rewarded  with  his  nc- 
elamalion  by  the  Democratic  parly’s 
most  liberal  standard-bearers.  For- 
mally nominated  by  Senator  Chris 
Dodd,  the  parly  chairman  who  had 
called  his  welfare  reform  “uncon- 
scionable”, the  president  and  his 
centrist  political  strategy  were  rous- 
ingly  defended  by  Jesse  Jackson, 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy  and  former 
Governor  Mario  Luo  mo,  (he  old 
lenders  of  the  Democrats'  sup- 
planted left  wing. 


fm 


The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 


Ramming  home  his  determina- 
tion to  command  die  centre,  Clinton 
stole  yet  more  of  the  Republicans' 
thunder  in  his  acceptance  speech, 
proposing  to  cut  the  capital  gains 
tax.  But  rather  than  woo  stockhold- 
ers too  oiienly,  he  targeted  the  cut 
al  home  owners  cashing  in  their  in- 
flated house  prices. 

Arriving  to  his  second  parly  coro- 
nation from  a four-day  train  trip 
through  the  industrial  Midwest, 
Clinton  was  greeted  by  his  wife, 
fresh  from  her  own  heartening  wel- 
come by  the  delegates,  and  by  Al 
Gore,  who  heard  the  parly  chant  of 
"Four  More  Years"  turn  into 
"TVvelve  More  Years". 

Only  the  relatively  modest  televi- 
sion audience  of  24  million  for  the 
first  night  dampened  the  mood  of 
unified  triumph  in  a parly  now 
drilled  to  (lie  president's  "New  De- 
mocrat" ideology.  A fraction  better 
limn  (he  Republicans  two  weeks  ago, 
it  was  well  short  of  the  Democratic 
audience  of  1992.  Television  viewers 
saw  a carefully  scripted  variety  pro- 
gramme of  laser  shows  unci  musical 
interludes,  packaging  a formal  act  of 
fealty  by  a predominantly  liberal 
|f£iriy  that  has  settled  forn  moderate 
IcmcIit  who  etui  win  elections.  The 
Democrats'  liberal  heroes  bent  die 
knee  to  (.'Union  as  the  price  for  their 
one  evening  in  the  national  spotlight, 
a two-hour  burst  of  the  old  religion 
tnat  will  have  to  satisfy  them  for  four 
more  years. 

“We  need  to  Itave  the  faith  to  hold 
on."  Jesse  Jackson  told  the  conven- 
tion. after  earlier 
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selling  "revolu- 
tionary patience” 
at  meetings  where 
there  were  no 
cameras  present. 
“When  we,  the 
people,  coalesce 
with  an  enlight- 
ened president  we 
can  change  Amer- 
ica for  the  better. 

“President  Clin- 
ton has  been  our 
first  line  of  de- 
li io  iMA  a le  fence  against  the 
IIS  WeeK  Newt  Gingrich 

lA/oika  r contract.  Amer- 

vvaiKer-  lea's  rightwing  as- 
sault on  the 
elderly,  our  students  and  civil  rights. 
We  must  maintain  with  integrity  the 
first  lines  of  defence  as  they  attack 
the  integrity  of  the  First  Lady". 

"He  deserves  four  more  years. 
He  will  win  and  deserve  to  win. 
Stand  tall,  Mr  President,"  Jackson 
concluded  in  a barn-storming  and 
emotional  speech  that  countered 
Dole's  wartime  record  with  memo- 
ries of  his  own  father  returning 
home  from  the  war,  required  to 
travel  in  segregated  trains  and  buses. 

"Being  fnitliful  to  Democratic 
principles  requires  more  than 
guarding  die  museum  of  the  past,” 
said  New  York’s  former  governor, 
Mario  Cuomo,  who  praised  (he 
president  for  “standing  virtually 
nlone  against  the  radical  right  and 
the  rabid  revolutionaries  led  by 
Newt  Gingrich". 

Hillary  Clinton  met  head  on  the 
Republican  sneers  at  her  bonk  It 
Takes  A Village  — (To  Knise  A 
Child)  and  took  up  the  challenge  of 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Dole  fur  a separate 
duel  between  the  first  ladies.  Her 
speech  from  (lie  podium  was  larded 
with  intimacies  about  her  husband 
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being  present  at  their  daughter's 
birth,  and  their  lying  awake  all  night 
as  Chelsea  spent  3 night  in  hospital 
having  her  tonsils  removed. 

Shrinking  from  her  disastrous 
earlier  stab  at  a co-presidency,  she 
used  the  phrase  "my  husband"  16 
times  in  a speech  that  was  part 
schoohnarm.  part  dutiful  wife. 
When  she  stood  by  the  principles  of 
the  health  reform  bill  she  had 
crafted.  Mrs  Clinton  talked  of  “the 
president’s  proposals  for  health  care 
reform".  She  was  greeted  ecstati- 
cally by  the  most  supportive  audi- 
ence of  all.  a Democratic  convention 
composed  of  54  per  cent  women, 
mid  in  which  46  per  cent  of  all  dele- 

Whatever  the  verdict  of  the  voters 
in  November,  this  is  already  the  sec- 
ond Clinton  administration,  a team 
transformed  from  the  Ill-fated  blend 
of  young  campaigners  and  old 
Arkansas  cronies  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  White  House  in  1993.  The 
second  administration  was  formed  in 
the  disastrous  summer  of  1994,  after 
his  and  Hillary's  health  reform  had 
gone  down  to  defeat  and  his  crime 
bill  seemed  to  face  the  same  fate. 

In  desperation,  he  sacked  Mack 
McLarty,  his  boyhood  friend  from 
Arkansas,  who  was  out  of  his  depth 
as  White  House  chief  of  staff,  and 
brought  in  the  veteran  congress- 
man and  budget  expert  Leon 
P&netta.  With  Panetta  came  a new 
White  House  press  secretary,  Mike 
McCurry,  the  experienced  Demo- 
cratic party  operative  who  had  per- 
formed well  as  State  Department 
spokesman.  Unlike  the  hapless  Dee 
Dee  Myers,  now  a talk-show  host- 
ess, McCurry  was  brought  into  the 
top-level  meetings,  and  at  least 
knew  what  he  was  not  supposed  to 
say.  More  important,  with  Panetta 
came  discipline. 

'It  was  like  the  difference  be- 
tween going  from  college  to  your 
first  real  job,  where  you  had  to  show 
up  on  time,  there  was  a hierarchy, 
there  were  clear  orders,  and  you 
could  not  just  hong  around,"  said 
one  young  White  House  aide  who 
survived  the  transformation. 

Under  the  first  Clinton  adminis- 
tration, ex-senator  Lloyd  Bentsen 
was  Treasury  Secretary,  Uie  na- 
tional economic  council  was  run  by 
Wall  Street  banker  Robert  Rubin, 
and  (he  White  House  counsel  was 
Hillary's  old  boss,  Bernard  Nuss- 
baum.  Of  them  nil,  only  Bentsen  re- 
ally knew  Washington,  and  he  was 
no  economist. 

Under  Clinton  Mark  Two,  Belt- 


sen  has  retired,  Rubin  is  running 
the  Treasury  in  a way  that  appeals 
to  the  bond  markets,  and  the  legal 
department  is  run  by  a veteran 
Washington  insider,  Jack  Quinn, 
who  came  from  the  vice-president’s 
staff.  Indeed,  one  important  aspect 
of  the  Clinton  recovery  has  been 
the  growing  influence  of  Gore,  not 
only  ns  a political  centrist  on  every 
issue  but  the  environment,  but  by 
far  the  must  active  and  powerful 
vice-president  in  memory. 

It  took  a lot  of  false  starts,  or  per- 
haps several  visits  by  the  curse  of 
the  Clintons,  to  get  this  effective 
Learn  inLo  place.  The  Arkansas  mafia 
from  Hillary  Clinton’s  Rose  law  firm 
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committed  suicide  under  intense 
personal  pressure.  Assistant  attor- 
ney-general Webster  Hubbeli  went 
to  prison,  after  being  found  to  have 
falsified  his  law  firm  expenses. 

William  Kennedy,  another  Rose 
firm  partner  transplanted  to  the 
White  House  counsel’s  office,  re- 
signed as  controversy  began  to 
build  over  the  sacking  of  the  White 
House  travel  staff.  Another  former 
business  partner  of  Mrs  Clinton  in 
a lucrative  cellular  phone  venture, 
David  Watkins,  resigned  after  being 
found  out  using  a presidential  heli- 
copter to  go  to  a golf  course.  Of  the 
old  Arkansas  chums,  only  his  de- 
voted personal  fixer,  Bruce  Lind- 
sey, remains. 


CLINTON  had  three  stabs  at 
appointing  a female  attorney- 
general,  finally  settling  for  a 
spikily  independent-minded  Janet 
Reno,  who  is  unlikely  to  last  long  be- 
yond the  election.  He  wanted  a cabi- 
net “that  looks  like  America",  but 
lost  his  black  commerce  secretary 
Ron  Brown,  to  an  air  crash,  and  his 
black  agriculture  secretary,  Mike 
Espy,  to  an  ethics  scandal.  His  His- 
panic housing  secretary,  Henry  Cis- 
neros, barely  survived  a lawsuit 
from  an  aggrieved  mistress. 

Perhaps  the  most  disastrous  de- 
partment of  Clinton's  early  months 
was  the  Pentagon.  Former  Con- 
gressman Les  Aspin  was  out  of  his 
depth  as  defence  secretary.  He  was 
unable  to  control  the  prestigious 
chairman  of  the  chiefs  of  stoff,  Gen- 
eral Colin  Powell,  who  always  had 
an  excellent  reason  for  not  exposing 
US  troops  to  risk. 

Powell,  who  jolted  the  Clinton 
honeymoon  with  his  insubordinate 
campaign  against  allowing  gays  into 
the  military,  single-handedly  vetoed 
any  firm  US  action  in  Bosnia.  Per- 
haps the  most  overestimated  man  in 


US  politics.  Powell  had  initially  op- ! 
posed  the  Gulf  war,  and  even  there- 
after imposed  an  almost  stagnant, 
caution  on  US  foreign  policy. 

When  US  troops  were  killed  in 
Mogadishu  and  lunniliiited  in  Haiti.  | 
Powell  ensured  it  was  never  hi* 
fault,  and  retired  with  honour  to  join 
the  Republican  parly  and  finally  pur- 
sue bis  anti-Clinton  campaign  in  the 
■■pen.  The  in  it  ini  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  Janies  Wuulsey.  who* 
tenure  was  linuiiietl  by  the  ex|Hwurr 
■ >f  Aldrich  Antes  as  ;i  KGB  mole, has 
also  endorsed  the  Dull-  campaign , 
In  short,  Clinton  began  with  n dc- . 
fence  and  intelligence  team  tlial  wa>  • 
neither  competent  nor  loyal. 

M'L  . ....  , / 1 . * " 

the  scientist-tycoon  William  Perry, 
and  the  succession  of  General  John 
Shnlikashvili  to  run  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  transformed  Clinton's  con- 
trol of  foreign  affairs.  He  finally  had 
a reliable  Pentagon  that  was  pre- 
pared to  use  air  power  and  deploy 
troops  in  Bosnia,  to  use  force  tore- 
store  democracy  to  Haiti,  and  to 
face  down  Chinese  provocation  with 
aircraft  carrier  task  forces. 

There  are  twu  crucial  survivors  fo 
Clinton's  innermost  circle  from  the 
early  days:  Hillary  Clinton  and 
George  Steplumopoulos,  perhaps  the 
most  liberal  of  his  advisers.  They  are 
backed  up  by  the  extremely  powers 
deputy  chief  of  staff  at  the  White 
House,  Uie  old  1960s  anti-war  radical, 
Harold  Ickes.  The  1992  campaign 
strategists,  James  Carville.  Paul  Be- 
gala,  Mandy  Gnmwalri  and 
Stan  Greenberg,  were  replaced  by 
the  ill-fated  Dick  Morris.  His  resigna- 
tion leaves  a worrisome  gap. 

Clinton's  political  recovery  since 
the  disastrous  first  two  years  ha* 
been  marked  by  a profound  shift  to 
the  centre  right,  and  to  a fiscally 
cautious  decision  to  cut  the  deficit,  a 
pattern  shrouded  by  his  skill  in 
senting  himself  as  the  saviour  oi 

popular  social  programmes  front 

the  Republican  “extremists”.  Tnia  is 
no  longer  the  “Putting  People  Fu» 
Clinton  campaign  of  1992.  The  pop- 
ulists have  gone.  ' . 

The  one  adviser  certain  to  stay 
Hillary,  who  is  almost  visibly  itch®!? 
to  make  another  stab  at  ambitious 
social  reform  in  a second  term  unre- 
strained by  the  prospect  of  ref  , 
tion.  But  Clinton's  political  debt  to 
the  ever-loyal  Al  Gore  Is  incalcula- 
ble. One  of  the  biggest  factors  u| 8 
Clinton  second  term  will  be  IW 
obligation:  not  to  spoil  Gore  s 
chances  of  succeeding  him.  •' 
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Watershed  of  East  and  West 


OBITUARY 

Masao  Maruyama 


PROFESSOR  Masao  Maru- 
yama, who  has  died  aged  82, 
was  one  of  Japan’s  most 
creative  political  thinkers. 

In  1942,  he  took  the  new  chair  in 
the  history,  of  oriental  political 
thought  at  Tokyo  Imperial  Univer- 
sity's law  faculty.  Two  years  later,  as 
he  waB  just  finishing  his  final  article 
in  his  trilogy  on  pre-modern  Confu- 
cianism and  nationalism  — works 
which  are  still  the  true  classics  on 
the  subject  — he  was  conscripted. 
At  the  war's  end  he  was  a private 
soldier  in  the  ruins  of  Hiroshima. 

Maruyama's  elitist  education 
paralleled  the  descent  of  Japan  from 
a relatively  free  society  into  militarist 
frenzy,  He  went  to  Tokyo  First  Met- 
ropolitan Middle  School.  First 
Higher  School  and  graduated  1mm 
the  University  in  1937.  The  rise  nf 
militarism,  and  how  tu  slop  it  recur- 
ring, became  ■un-  of  his  major 
themes  and  eventually  hruiighi  him 
back  to  tile  writings  ■ if  ancient  Japan. 
He  was  intellectually  active  until  the 
very  end.  overseeing  file  publica- 
tions of  his  Lfi-vnluine  Works.  He 
had  lt>  be  perrtiwletl  in  lAvtiimn-  bis 
reluctance  to  undertake  this  pmjecl 
because  nf  his  modem  sn-ptiewu  ut 
the  value  «f  bis  writings.  Urn  In-  al- 
tered almost  nothing.  even  those 
things  which  In*  wimr  br|i»re  the 
cud  of  the  wm\  revealing  the  aston- 
ishing continuity  of  his  iniHlrcluul 
relevance  and  his  political  integrity. 
The  sophistication  i»l  his  analy- 


tical method  comes  out  nowhere 
more  clearly  than  in  his  work  on 
East-West  parallels  — as  when,  for 
example,  he  describes  the  decline 
In  one  school  of  Confucian  ortho- 
doxy in  relation  to  the  downfall  of 
the  political  order  during  the  era  of 
theTokugawa  dynasty,  and  reminds 
the  reader  of  the  parallel  with  the 
perception,  as  developed  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  followers  of  St 
Thomas  Aquinas,  of  the  universe 
and  the  medieval  world  order;  this 
was  a reflection  of  Maruyama's  agile 
and  total  familiarity  with  German 
philosophical  writings. 

He  wrote  about  his  indebtedness 
at  the  time,  in  particular,  to  Karl 
Mannheim’s  Ideology  and  Utopia 
and  Max  Weber’s  writings.  He  was 
also  :i  close  reader  of  such  scholars 
as  Ernst  Tmdlsch  and  Wilhelm 
Dillhey,  having  been  deeply  influ- 
enced by  Hegel.  His  trilogy  was 
translated  and  published  In  1974  as 
Studies  In  llic  Inlcllcclunl  History 
OfTokugnwn  Japan. 

After  the  war.  lie  wrote  essays  on 
the  causes  of  Japan's  fascist  and 
militarist  experiences  and  on  the 
baleful  excesses  nf  nuli nivalism.  He 
probed  into  the  Japanese  mind  to 
explain  why  it  had  to  happen.  Tlu-se 
essays  were  nWn  a powerful  plea  tii 
Japanese  intellectuals  to  be  invnlved 
in  politics,  to  nurture  and  preserve 
what  he  saw  us  a fragile  post  war  tie- 
niiK'ialie  system.  They  helped  tin- 
Japanese  understand  the  country 
(or  which  they  had  lm-ti  asked  to 
sacrifice  their  lives,  which  then  was 
totally  discredited.  These  essays, 
ton.  have  become  classics  am.  mg 


writings  on  modern  Japan.  Several 
were  translated  and  published  in 
1963  as  Thought  And  Behaviour  In 
Modern  Japanese  Politics.  In 
Britain,  Bernard  Crick  reviewed  it, 
bringing  Maruyama's  reputation  be- 
yond the  Asia  specialists,  and  he 
quoted  Maruyama  In  his  Sheffield 
university  inaugural  lecture  Free- 
dom as  Politics:  “It  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  any  genuine  social  science 
to  thrive  where  there  is  no  under- 
standing of  civil  liberty.  The  extent 
to  which  politics  can  become  the  ob- 
ject of  free  scientific  inquiry  is  a 
most  accupUe  barometer  by  which 
to  measure  (he  degree  of  academic 
freedom  in  a country." 

Years  later,  commenting  on  his 
writings  of  the  period,  Maruyama 
shyly  stud  it  was  tike  owning  a mar- 
ket stall  to  sell  a product  that  was  not 
his  own  speciality.  His  father  was  a 
well-known  liberal  political  comiiM-n- 
lator.  and  sometimes  Maruyama 
could  not  contain  his  inherited  jour- 
nalistic itiissimi.  His  articles  revealed 
again  bis  encyclopaedic  familiarity 
with  the  Kurii|H-an  intellectual  tradi- 
tion, now  amplified  by  extensive 
rending  in  the  American  political 
•-lassies  and  cmilnnporury  political 
science.  Alter  the  war.  Marxism  he- 

, cume  tlw  predominant  Japanese  in 
leliertnal  trend  but  Maruyama  never 
liei-ante  a Marxist.  He  disdained 
grandiose  tlu-orisiug  and  considered 
that  ideas  an-  far  tun  independently 
I iu wi-rl ul  to  be  dismissed  as  a im-iv 
mirroring  of  the  production  system. 
Yet  with  his  extensive  reading  of 
Marx,  he  amid  hold  his  own  in 
Marxist  theological  debates. 


Mnsao  Mnruynma;  search  for 
die  JniiniicHC  soul 

From  the  mirl-l'JfJOs  he  began,  as 
a natural  progression  from  his  ear- 
lier writing,  his  search  for  what  he 
originally  called  the  piDtolyiH’  of  the 
Japanese  mentality.  He  later  re- 
named it  the  "substratum"  and  some- 
times called  it  “the  obstinate  bass'. 
What  is  it  that  gives  Japanese  tin*  iti- 
nt'dimite  ability  In  absorb  foreign 
ideas  and  institutions  — as  well  as  in 
adjust  them  u*  the  weeds  of  Japan? 

lie  made  nieticiiLoii*  and  fasci Hal- 
ing jihiloliigicul  analyses  nf  iln- 
clmnueles,  poetry  and  other  writ- 
ings of  ancient  Japan.  Me  aimed  to 
identify  wlinl  it  was  that  was  truly 
original  in  the  structure  n|  the  Japan 
ese  i Mentality  which  lias  affected 
and  defined  the  incessant  inflow  of 
foreign  ideas  and  institutions. 


He  came  to  argue  that  the  persis- 
tent "obstinate  bass"  image  which 
the  Japanese  had  of  the  universe 
was  the  notion  that  "the  beginning 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  is  in  the 
present".  If  the  present  is  forever  the 
beginning  of  the  universe,  there  is 
no  incumbency  of  the  past  to  Inhibit 
the  acceptance  of  something  new  or 
alien  should  it  meet  the  need  of  the 
present. 

Such  a mentality  would  discard 
the  intellectual  import  just  as  casu- 
ally, or  store  it  on  the  shelves  of  his- 
tory for  later  use.  Pul  crudely,  his 
argument  seems  to  be  that  this  ob- 
stinately recurring  pattern  in  think- 
ing made  the  Japanese  utilitarian, 
unable  to  comprehend  (he  moral  or 
historical  meanings  of  the  foreign 
ideas  or  institutions  that  Japan  so 
easily  grafts  upon  itself. 

His  style  was  sot  net  inn -s  consid- 
ered Tl-u  tonic.  Hut  his  writing  was 
so  carefully  crafted  that  his  logical 
clarity  and  the  flow  nf  his  thought 
never  faltered,  lie  was  a great  essay- 
ist who  wrote  ;is  well  un  music,  the- 
atre, mores  or  about  his  friends. 
Then  his  style  would  be  sin  ip  lei  ami 
even  lyrical. 

Harvard  and  Princeton  prcs.-nu  ri 
him  with  honorary  duct  orates.  Mr 
was  a visiting  professor  or  sclndar.il 
Harvard , Oxford.  l'riiw  riouV  lusii- 
lute  for  Advumril  Studies  and  tin- 
l Tihvrsili  uf  (.  alifoniia  ai  Ui-ek.-li-s 

lie  is  -iiirvived  by  bis  wit.  . 
Yukaii.  mnl  a -on.  Hi-  will  s moving 
rule  in  tin-  lilt-  of  Maniynma  deiii— 
any  desi-r  iplimi. 


Dr  Tatsuo  Arimn 
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Unholy  row . . . The  facade  of  the  burnt-out  St  Paul's  cathedral  stands  opposite  the  Jesuit  schbol  at  the  centre  of  the  current  dispute 


Bitter  feud  divides  Jesuits  in  Macao 


Conspiracy  claims  at  a 
school  run  by  the  Society 
of  Jesus  have  led  to  a 
courtroom  confrontation, 
writes  Andrew  Higgins 

FATHER  Manuel  Teixeira 
thought  he  had  seen  it  nil.  After 
70  years  In  Europe's  oldest  surviv- 
ing outpost  in  the  Far  East,  and  tire- 
less labour  in  dusty  archives1 
chronicling  nearly  half  a millennium 
of  history,  the  84-year-old  Catholic 
priest  takes  trauma  In  his  stride. 

During  the  second  world  war,  he 
saw  starving  beggars  eat  the  vomit 
of  drunken  Japanese  soldiers  stag- 
gering between  bar  and  brotheL 
During  China's  cultural  revolution, 
he  watched  local  Red  Guards  be- 
siege the  bishop's  palace  demand- 


ing that  priests  preach  the  teach- 
ings of  Chairman  Mao. 

No  drama  since  Portugal  estab- 
lished its  tiny  but  tenacious  toehold 
on  the  China  coast  in  the  early  16th 
century  has  escaped  his  scrutiny. 
Never  before,  though,  has  he  en- 
countered a saga  quite  like  the  scan- 
dal now  poisoning  the  sacred  heart 
of  the  Cidade  do  SSo  Nome  dc  Deus 
de  Macao  (Macao,  City  of  the  Holy 
Name  of  God). 

“It  is  a truly  terrible  thing.  We 
hope  and  pray  that  a solution  can  be 
found.  But  no  power  in  Mncad  can 
do  anything,"  says  a disconsolate 
Father  Teixeira.  "Only  Rome  can 
solve  this  problem." 

The  battle  lines  In  a noisy  fracas 
involve  accusations  of  financial  skul- 
duggery, forged  signatures,  evil 
spirits,  sexual  manipulation  and 
medical  malpractice.  The  dispute  is 


defined  most  succinctly  by  a suit 
under  review  in  Macao’s  courts  — 
Jesuit  v Jesuit. 

The  Society  of  Jesus,  founded  in 
1S40  by  St  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  is  the 
largest  order  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  takes  pride  in  Its  rigid,  aj- 
most  military  discipline  and  obedi- 
ence is  its  cardinal  principle.  But  n 
breach  of  this  discipline  has  pro- 
voked the  feud  now  pitting  Jesuit 
against  Jesuit — and  foiled  attempts 
by  police,  lawyers  and  bureaucrats 
to  separate  the  combatants. 

At  the  centre  of  the  dispute  is  a 
Jesuit-run  school,  the  Institute  Mel- 
chior Carnerio,  and  the  valuable 
land  on  which  It  sits  in  the  heart  of 
the  old  city.  The  school  stands  oppo- 
site Macao's  most  popular  tourist  at- 
traction after  casinos  — the  ruins  of 
St  Paul’s,  a vast  Baroqtie  cathedral 
designed  by  an  Italian  Jesuit  in  Lite 


early  17th  century  and  Christian- 
ity's most  magnificent  monument  in 
Asia.  The  main  body  of  the  cathe- 
dra] was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1835 
but  its  glorious  facade  survived. 

Brooding  in  his  office  across 
from  the  cathedral's  ruins  sits  Ben- 
jamin Fires,  aged  79,  the  school's  Je- 
suit founder  and  heAdmnster  of  35 
years.  Although  physically  ailing,  he 
is  fiercely  robust  in  his  defiance  of 
an  order  from  his  Jesuit  superior 
that  he  retire  to  make  way  for  . a 
younger head. 

They  want  to  sell  our  land.  It  is 
worth  millions,"  he  says  of  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
This  whole  tiling  is  a conspiracy. 
They  are  jealous  and  greedy." 

As  doggedly  determined  as  Fa- 
ther Pires  19  his  principal  adversary, 
Father  Luis  Seqilcira,  the  superior 
of  Macao's  small  but  influential  Je- 
suit community.  "Obedience  is  our 
transcendent  rule  but  Father  Pires 
refuses  to  obey,"  says  the  superior. 


‘This  scliuul  lias  brnuin-  Ijk  link 
kingdom  ami  Iu-  i*  imi  «i>inu  [•■ 
leave  his  cast  It*." 

Deter  mi  ii  i-i  I in  prise  him  »«ii.  Fa- 
tlu-r  S»‘r|in-ir;i  Ii.is  hurt  ih«-  h-IuniI'- 
biink  account  fru/rn.  fur 

back-up  from  hi*  own  *u|u Tiers,  vun- 
sulted  Mother  Lire-* ;i  anti  -neve**- 
fully  lobbied  ilu-  Macao  gm-c-nuin-iu 
tu  withdraw  tin-  school's  licenci-. 

He  denii’*  accusation*  of  n secret 
plan  to  sell  property  developers  the 
school's  land,  said  to  Ire  worth  at 
least  $Lfi  nullum.  He  says  Father 
Pires  and  his  supporters  have  en- 
gaged in  property  speculation  by 
buying  a house  in  Portugal  with 
mysterious  funds. 

The  superior  says  Father  Pires 
has  fallen  under  the  spell  of  a Chi- 
nese woman  who  helped  found  the 
school,  and  her  American-educated 
daughter. 

Much  of  the  argument  has  fo- 
cused on  a retirement  letter  Father 
Pires  allegedly  wrote  in  May  last 
year.  "He  signed  the  letter  in  front 
of  me,”  says  Father  Sequlera. 

The  aged  headmaster  dismisses 
the  letter  as  a fabrication  and  has 
tried  to  have  his  superior  arrested 
for  criminal  forgery. 

FatheT  Pires  is  now  seeking  re- 
dress through  the  courts  and  has 
hired  lawyers  in  Lisbon  and  Macao 
to  press  his  case  against,  the  local  Je-  ' 
suit  hierarchy.  Father  Scquiem  has 
taken  legal  advice  of  his  own.  He 
has  also  secured  the  prayers  of 
MotherTeresa. 

What  makes  the  tug-of-war  so 
painful  for  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  alike  in  Macao  is  that  so 
many  owe  their  education  to  the 
Jesuits. 

Tt  is  all  very  sad  for  the  Church," 
says  Father  Lancelot  Rodrigues,  the 
Jesuit-educated  head  of  Catholic  so- 
cial services.  'The  Jesuits  bu|lt 
Macao.  It  is  such  a pity  it  nil  huB  to 
end  like  this.” 
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Hardline  loyalists  reject 
‘quit  Ulster  or  die’  order 


GUARDIAN  wen, 

September  8 


David  Sharrook 

A GRASSROOTS  loyalist  who 
played  a rule  in  July’s  Drum- 
crcc  crisis  defiantly  spurned  a death 
threat  last  week  from  the  leadership 
of  die  prolestant  paramilitaries. 

Billy  Wright,  who  held  talks  with 
the  Ulster  Unionist  leader.  David 
Trimble,  during  the  fmtr-day  stand- 
off  nl  Drunicree  church,  said  he 
wus  prepared  to  die. 

Mr  Wiiglit,  aged  34,  was  given  72 
hours  to  leave  Ulster  ur  face  "sum- 
mary justice"  from  the  Combined 
loyalist  Military  Command  (CLMC), 
(he  umbrella  leadership  uf  the  Ul- 
ster Freedom  Fighters,  Ulster  Vol- 
unteer Kunv  and  Red  Hand 
Commando. 

Tin*  statement  is  evidence  of  a 
serious  rift  in  loyalist  ranks  between 
those  who  are  prepared  to  maintain 
their  ccnscFire  — chiefly  the  Belfast 
leadership  cadre  — and  the  hard- 
line grassroots  in  cuuntry  areas 
who  wanl  to  return  to  war. 

Mr  Wright  supported  the  cease- 
fire decision  of  October  1994  but 
since  the  IRA  ended  its  cessation  in 
February  has  become  increasingly 
sceptical  of  its  value.  He  has  been 
openly  critical  of  the  Progressive 
Unionist  Parly,  which  speaks  for  the 
UVF  in  the  Stormont  talks. 

The  threat  to  Mr  Wright  and  an- 
other man.  Alec  Kerr — who  was  ar- 
rested Inst  month  and  is  on  remand 
facing  terrorist  charges  — comes 
amid  the  gloomiest  predictions  for 
the  future  of  the  UVF  ceasefire, 
with  senior  figures  now  saying  that 
the  peace  process  is  over. 

On  Sunday  Mr  Kerr’s  elderly  par- 
ents were  injured  when  a grenade 
was  thrown  through  the  living  room 
window  nl  the  family  home  in  Dun- 
n lurry  in  South  Belfast.  They  were 
treated  for  shock  and  minor  in- 
juries. Mr  Kerr’s  wife  and  16-year- 
old  son  were  not  injured. 
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Billy  Wright  Impervious  to  para- 
military death  threats  kevin  boyes 


Politicians  in  Ulster  have  been 
anxiously  trying  to  mediate  in  the 
crisis,  which  threatens  to  ignite  a 
power  battle  among  the  paramili- 
taries. 

In  a statement  smuggled  out  of 
prison  Mr  Kerr  said:  “If  I am  to  be 
accused  of  treason  and  threatened 
with  summary  execution  for  point- 
ing out  thBl  which  I believe  to  be 
true,  then  so  be  it.  The  loyalist 
people  will  judge  for  themselves," 

Tiie  gravity  of  the  situation  is  un- 
derlined by  the  fact  that  the  CLMC 
realises  that  if  it  carries  out  its 
threat.  it  will  be  in  breach  of  its 
ceasefire  — and  will  rule  the  small 
loyalist  [larlies,  the  PUP  and  the 
Ulster  Democratic  Party,  which 
speaks  for  I lie  Ulster  Freedom 
Fighters,  out  uf  the  Stormont  talks 
that  are  due  to  start  again  this  week. 

Such  radical  action  suggests  that 
what  is  taking  place  is  a concerted 
effort  by  the  loyalist  leadership  to 
reassert  its  authority  and  call  the 
bluff  of  the  dissenters. 

Mr  Wright,  however,  seemed 
impervious  to  the  threats.  "I'm  a loy- 
alist, I hold  a different  political  view- 
point from  certain  people.  I hold  the 
same  viewpoint  as  97  per  cent  of  the 
Unionist  population  and  1 will  not 
allow  anyone  to  impose  their  politi- 
cal will  on  myself,”  he  said. 

He  said  he  would  not  be  leaving 
Nor tiier  n Ireland  nor  would  he  be 
going  into  hiding.  “I  have  had  three 
of  my  family  murdered  by  the  IRA. 
If  1 have  to  die,  I have  to  die.  1 have 
had  numerous  attempts  on  my  life 
by  the  IRA.  You  know,  wc  die  for 
what  we  believe  in." 

The  Democratic  Unionist  Party 
came  to  (he  support  of  Mr  Wright. 
Justice  spokesman  Ian  Paisley  Ju- 
nior said:  "Leaving  the  personalities 
aside,  any  such  threat  in  this  society 
is  contemptible,  repugnant  and 
wrong.  We  condemn  it  and  we  con- 
demn it  unreservedly.'1 

But  the  Ulster  Unionist  deputy 
leader,  John  Taylor,  said  it  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  PUP  and  UDFs 
continued  involvement  in  talks. 
“Certainly  the  role  of  the  fringe 
political  parties  must  now  be  up  for 
reconsideration,"  he  said. 

The  CLMC  statement  read:  "As 
from  midnight  tonight  [August  27] 
Mr  Billy  Wright  has  72  hours  to 
leave  Ulster.  Mr  Alec  Kerr  must 
remain  at  all  times  in  isolation 
whilst  in  custody.  Upon  his  release 
he  must  leave  Ulster  within  72 
hours.  Failure  by  either  man  to  con- 
form with  this  directive  will  result  in 
summary  justice  for  their  treason- 
able and  subversive  activities.  Any- 
one supporting  these  persons  in  any 
way  or  their  actions  will  be  similarly 
dealt  with." 


RUC  appoints  new  chief 


Christopher  El  Mott 
and  Owen  Bowcott 

NORTHERN  Ireland's  police 
force  skipped  a generation 
when  a 47  -year-old  former 
rugby  player  was  last  week 
appointed  os  the  new  Chief 
Constable  of  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary. 

Age  and  political  acumen  are 
thought  to  hove  given  Itonnlc 
Flanagan,  u deputy  chief  consta- 
ble and  tiie  son  of  n shipyard 
worker,  the  edge  over  Blair 
Wallace,  the  58-year- old  other 
RUC  depub’  chief  constable  nnd 
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The  Week  In  Britain  James  Lewis 


Back  to  basics  after  royal  d i vorce 

THE  ROYAL  DIVORCE  be-  long-focus  lenses.  For  both  of  the  I that  could  be  caused  by  gas dropta 
came  final  last  week  In  a quiet  ex-couple,  it  was  an  all  too  typical  left  on  skin  and  clothing, 
court  of  the  Family  Division  first  day  of  the  rest  of  their  lives.  I Guidelines  say  that  the  spray 


hia  main  rival,  who  has  vast 
operational  experience.  The 
third  short-listed  candidate  was 
Bill  Taylor,  Commissioner  of  the 
City  of  London  police. 

Mr  Flanagan,  a Protestant who 
is  married  with  three  children, 
said  after  his  appointment, 
which  carries  a £ 100,000-a-year 
salary:  "Northern  Ireland  can- 
not withstand  another  summer 
like  (his  one.  The  country  crept 
right  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  It 
pulled  back  and  I believe  It  will 
continue  to  draw  back." 

Rebuilding  relations  and  trust 
was  now  the  priority,  he  added. 


THE  ROYAL  DIVORCE  be- 
came final  last  week  In  a quiet 
court  of  the  Family  Division 
at  the  High  Court  in  London.  But 
the  176  words  of  decree  absolute 
5,029,  which  put  them  finally  asun- 
der, provoked  a flurry  of  specula- 
tion and  a myriad  questions  but  few 
answers. 

Would  Prince  Charles,  die  heir  to 
the  throne,  remarry?  Could  he 
marry  a divorcee,  such  as  his  long- 
time friend,  Camilla  Parker  Bowles? 
Would  the  Church  go  along  with  it? 
Would  the  public  tolerate  a Queen 
Camilla? 

The  Prime  Minister  said  there 
was  no  immediate  prospect  of  the 
Prince's  marrying  again.  Prince 
Charles  has  also  said  he  has  no  im- 
mediate intention  of  marrying 
Camilla  or  anyone  else.  So  constitu- 
tional questions  can  be  brushed 
aside  momentarily,  but  not  for  ever. 

Even  before  the  decree  absolute 
was  granted,  an  opinion  poll  sug- 
gested that  remarriage  would  incur 
the  opposition  of  more  than  half  the  i 
Anglican  clergy.  But  the  same  poll 
reported  an  erosion  of  support  for 
the  idea  that  the  monarch  should  be 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  royal  family,  which  is  think- 
ing about  reforming  itself,  could 
also  sever  the  tie  between  Church 
and  State,  relieving  a future  King 
Charles  of  the  need  to  conform  with 
Anglican  doctrine. 

Most  commentators  expect  the 
prince  gradually  to  introduce  Mrs 
Parker  Bowies  to  the  public  as  his 
regular  companion  in  the  belief  that 
his  future  subjects  will,  given  time, 
come  around  to  accepting  her. 

At  the  moment,  public  sympathy 
lies  witli  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales 
— now  stripped  of  the  title  Her 
Royal  Highness  — whose  stance  is 
that  of  the  wronged  wife  who  was  di- 
vorced against  her  will.  Bookmak- 
ers put  the  odds  on  Charles 
remarrying  at  5/2.  The  odds  on  the 
princess  getting  rchitched  are 
shorter,  nt  6/4. 

On  the  day  the  divorce  became 
absolute,  she  was  attending  a long- 
standing engagement,  in  full  view  of 
the  cameras,  at  the  English  National 
Ballet  in  London.  Her  ex-husband 
was  500  miles  away  nt  Balmoral  in 
Scotland,  on  holiday  with  his  par- 
ents and  sons,  beyond  feach  of 


| N WHAT  looked  like  a damage 
I limitation  exercise,  the  Masonic 
Year  Book,  listing  all  the  leading  fi- 
gures in  freemasonry,  went  on  sale 
to  the  public,  at  £11  a copy.  It  has 
been  published  annually  for  mem- 
bers since  the  last  century,  but  tias 
never  before  been  unleashed  on  the 
public. 

There  was  controversy  last 
month  when  Sir  Frederick  Craw- 
ford, appointed  chairman  of  a new 
body  to  review  miscarriages  of 
justice,  was  found  to  be  a free- 
mason. The  year  book  shows  him  to 
have  been  promoted  to  Junior 
Grand  Warden  of  die  £lite  Royal 
Arch  order.  Another  high-ranking 
officer  of  the  Royal  Arch  is  Sir 
Maurice  Drake,  a retired  High 
Court  judge. 

The  book  lists  three  dozen  judges 
and  barristers  as  holding  senior 
masonic  ranks.  Two  of  the  judges  sit 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  One  of  their 
masonic  colleagues  is  Lord  Belslead, 
chairman  of  the  Parole  Board. 

Graham  Redman,  Assistant 
Grand  Secretary,  said  disarmingly 
that  the  Freemasons  welcomed  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  book.  But  there 
will  still  be  scepticism  of  the  ma- 
sons' insistence  that  the  world  of 
the  rolled-up  trouser  leg  and  funny 
handshake  is  no  longer  a secret  or- 
ganisation. The  vast  majority  of  ju- 
nior masons  are  excluded  from  the 
year  book,  and  senior  figures  can 
Hsk  to  have  their  names  omitted. 


AN  INQUIRY  was  ordered  into 
the  use  of  a CS  spray  by  police 
to  force  a mother  to  let  go  of  her  10- 
month-old  daughter,  who  was  being 
taken  into  care.  Officers  of  the  same 
force,  In  Cleveland,  have  also  been 
asked  to  explain  why  they  used  the 
spray  on  two  children,  aged  13  and 
14,  who  had  barricaded  themselves 
in  a bedroom  of  a local  authority 
home. 

The  Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard,  last  month  gave  police  the 
go-ahead  to  arm  officers  with  tire 
gas  sprays,  though  some  forces 
have  declined  to  use  them  because 
of  anxieties  about  possible  harm 


that  could  be  caused  by  gas  droplto 
left  on  skin  and  clothing. 

Guidelines  say  that  the  sprayi 
should  be  used  as  an  instrument  ' 
last  resort  by  officers  who  pem.v 
themselves  to  be  in  physical  dangr: 
Bob  Pitts,  chairman  of  social  * 
vices  in  Middlesbrough,  where  be: 
incidents  happened,  complain 
that  the  sprays  had  bc-eu  used  in 
“quick  fix"  solution,  in  breach olil- 
guidelines. 

Since  trials  began  six  mori* 
ago,  CS  spray  has  been  used  l; 
Cleveland  police  115  limes,  to 
only  68  limes  by  the  Metropoli'- 
poiice,  and  just  10  times  in  Nti 
Yorkshire. 


PERSISTENT  teenage  crimiii- 
will  lose  their  right  to  reiw- 
anuiiyinous.  nnd  could  also  k- 
night-time  curfews,  under  pto 
being  considered  by  tile  Home  Sec- 
retary. A decision  to  scrap  I®  ? 
year-old  rule  protecting 
offenders  would  mark  the 
erosion  of  a sepnrate  systento(juir 
nile  justice. 

Mr  Howard  wants  magistral^, 
be  given  the  power  to  publish  tu 
names  of  serious  teenage  offep®* 
to  humiliate  “tearaways"  and  sis® 
their  parents  into  taking  re8P£l“®j 
ity.  At  present  they  can  be  n®® 
only  in  exceptional  circumst*®” 
Labour  is  thinking  along  the  m 
lines,  but  would  not  identify  ^ 
under  16.  Mr  Howard  is 
not  to  specify  a lower  age  limit- 


HMS  REPULSE,  the  la?  01  ' 
Royal  Navy's  Polar*  * 
marines,  was  decommission® 
the  Clyde  after  nearly  30 
vice.  T\vo  bigger  and  more 
Trident  boats  will  take  oV*? 


700,000  BSE  cattle  ‘fed  to  humans’ 


Britain’s  nuclear  deterrent  un  , 
full  four-boat  force  is  in  service 

the  end  of  the  century. 

In  a tribute  to  the  Polar*/?*' 


Tim  Radford 

ORE  than  700,000  cattle 
with  bovine  spongiform  en- 
cephalopathy (BSE)  may 
have  been  turned  into  food  for  hu- 
mans by  the  end  of  1995.  scientists 
estimate. 

Agriculture  ministers  and  health 
experts  claimed  for  a decade  — and 
continued  to  claim  until  March  20 
this  year  — that  British  beef  was 
safe  and  humans  were  not  at  risk. 

But  now  scientists  on  whom  the 
Government  relies  for  advice  on  the 
Aids  epidemic  confirm  what  oppo- 
nents of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
have  been  saying  for  at  least  three 
years:  that  throughout  the  BSE 
decode,  sick  cattle  have  been 
slaughtered  for  food. 

A team  led  by  Professor  Roy  An- 
derson, of  (lie  Centre  for  (tie  Epi- 
demiology of  Infectious  Disense, 
usM  techniques  developed  to  calcu- 
late the  progress  of  HIV  infection  in 
Britain  to  help  predict  the  impact  of 
various  culling  policies. 

They  say  the  BSE  epidemic  will 
fade  rapidly:  more  than  IK)  per  cent 
uf.il!  the  victims  have  already  fallen 
sick  and  died.  They  predict  that  — 
in  the  absence  of  culling  — another 
*l.i>50  cases  of  BSE  have  yet  to  be 
diagnosed  before  the  disease  fades 
towards  extinction  in  2001.  Hut  the 
end  of  BSE  in  cattle  will  not  end 
worries  about  human  health. 

lliere  have  been  161,412  cun- 
lii  im-d  cases  of  BSE  in  Britain  since 
the  discovery  of  the  disease  in 
Tin-  suspicion  is  that  it  was  spread 
hv  contaminated  feed  — made  with 
protein  from  dead  catlle  and  sheep 
— .mil  a ban  nn  the  use  of  dial  had, 
ib»-y  say,  an  immediate  impact. 

But  contaminated  feed  continued 
infect  animals  until  mid- 1994: 
since  then,  they  believe,  new  infec- 
tions have  been  passed  from  mother 
to  calf.  The  scientists  calculated  a 
mean  incubation  period  of  five  years 
for  BSE.  But  beef  cattle  are  normally 
slaughtered  within  three  years.  So 
the  team  had  to  make  estimates  of 


the  number  of  animals  that  might 
have  gone  to  the  abbattoir  with  BSE, 
but  not  yet  with  any  symptoms. 

Any  infectious  tissue,  they  think 
would  have  been  in  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  tonsils,  eyes,  thymus  and  other 
organs.  Use  of  these  in  human  food 
was  prohibited  seven  years  ago. 

About  446,000  Infected  animals 
would  have  been  slaughtered  for  con- 
sumption before  the  specified  bovine 
offal  ban  at  the  end  of  1989,  said  Dr 
Christ!  Donnelly,  one  of  the  team. 

He  thinks  that  the  infectiousness 
of  undiagnosed  animals  would  be 
very  low  for  more  than  half  the 
incubation  period:  however,  the 
potential  to  infect  would  then  rise 
drastically  towards  the  end.  “We  can 
say  that  in  order  to  reduce  substan- 
tially die  number  of  cases  of  BSE 
that  we  will  see  — 50  tier  cent  uf 


what  we  would  see  without  culling 
— you  need  to  cull  a million  cattle  to 
the  end  of  1996." 

This  would  also  have  to  be  ac- 
companied by  “maternal  targeting” 
— the  search  for,  and  slaughter  of, 
the  offspring  of  cows  that  were 
diagnosed  as  having  BSE,  because 
most  new  cases,  the  researchers  be- 
lieve, will  arise  from  infection  at 
birth  or  suckling:  until  recently, 
ministry  officials  have  held  that  the 
only  source  of  infection  was  by  con- 
taminated feed. 

In  a further  development  it  was 
revealed  that  meat  banned  for 
human  consumption  because  of 
mad  cow  disease  was  used  in  baby 
feud  in  the  eighties,  according  to 
government  experts. 

An  academic  paper  that  emerged 
last  week  ami  was  first  published  in 


1986  by  staff  at  the  Laboratory  of 
the  Government  Chemiat  shows 
that  mechanically  recovered  meat 
(MRM)  was  used  in  "infant  foods 
and  special  diets  for  the  disabled". 

In  1995  the  Government  banned 
MRM  producers  from  using  flesh 
from  the  spinal  column  for  fear  it  car- 
ried BSE  The  industry  blasts  off 
this  kind  of  meat  using  high- 
pressure  hoses.  It  is  then  processed 
into  a paste  that  has  commonly 
been  used  in  pies  and  sausages. 
Baby  food  manufacturers  deny  they 
used  it,  but  it  was  detected  by  gov- 
ernment scientists. 

• A farmer  has  died  from  CJD,  the 
fourth  in  Britain  to  (lie  from  the 
human  equivalent  of  mad  cow 
disease.  But  scientists  emphasised 
that  it  did  not  prove  BSE  could  he 
transmitted  to  humans. 
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Tourist  trap  . . . French  farmers  used  stock  lost  week  to  make  their  point  in  front  of  the  Eiffel  tower. 
President  Jacques  Chirac  has  been  suspected  of  complacency  towards  British  beef  policy  since  calling 
for  more  understanding  In  the  spring,  but  he  will  have  to  act  quickly  to  avoid  action  by  farmers  hit  by 
the  mad  cow  crisis.  Meat  consumption  In  France  has  declined  by  between  10  and  30  per  cent  since 
March  and  the  strength  of  the  French  franc  remains  an  obstacle  to  exports  photograph  phiuppe  wojazer 


Exam  boards  may  merge  I Writer  gets  £^m  for  first  novel 


the  Prime  Minister  said  It  ■ 

trolled,  "undetected  by  friend 
every  minute  of  every  day  01  . 
year"  since  1969,  He  had  0°  v,-; 
that  Britain  was  rlght  to  maiO  ■ 
minimum,  credible  strategic  n j 

deterrent.  “Even . though 
stances  have  changed,  the  : 

still  remains  an  uncertain  *¥> 
gerous  place."  ; . :■  ' ^ 


John  Carvel 

THE  Government  has  served  no- 
tice on  the  examination  boards 
that  they  should  merge  into  two  or 
three  conglomerates  to  stem  allega- 
tions of  a competitive  devaluation  of 
A level  and  GCSE  standards. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  education 
and  employment  secretary,  said  last 
week  she  wanted  to  remove  any 
suspicion  that  the  six  boards  may 
be  gradually  lowering  the  pass  stan- 
dard for  each  grade  in  older  to  at- 
tract business  from  each  other. 

The  A level  pass  rate  this  year  fur- 
ther increased  by  1.8  per  cent,  to 
85.8  per  cent.  The  GCSE  pass  rate 
at  grades  A*-C  increased  by  1 per 
cent,  to  53.7  per  cent  Critics  allege 
that  schools  are  shopping  around  to 
raise  their  position  in  league  tables 
by  picking  the  easiest  exams. 

"I  do  not  think  the  case  for  total 
change  has  been  proved,  but  there  is 
disquiet  at  the  effect  of  having  a wide 
range  of  exam  boards.  We  are  dis- 
cussing that,"  stud  Mrs  Shephard. 

She  added  that  she  did  not  want 
to  “nationalise"  tiie  examination  sys- 
tem — “which  1b  what  one  mono- 
lithic examination  board  under 
government  control  would  amount 
to"  — but  there  were  alternatives  to 
either  the  fragmented  status  quo  or 

a monolith. 


“A  midway  point  might  be  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  bodies  by  merg- 
ing them  into  two  or  three,"  thus 
making  it  easier  to  control  stan- 
dards. The  Government  had  power 
to  influence  the  outcome  because  it 
could  withhold  validation  from  any 
board  not  meeting  ministers'  re 
qulrements,  she  said. 

"The  purpose  of  an  exam  is  to 
show  what  candidates  can  achieve, 
but  I don’t  think  we  expect  every- 
body to  pass  every  exam.  People 
have  to  be  rigorous  in  defining  ex- 
cellence of  achievement.  1 am  deter- 
mined that  exam  boards  should 
deliver  that." 

Meanwhile  the  Government  is  to 
tackle  chronic  under-achievement  by 
setting  individual  targets  for  every 
school  to  ratchet  up  performance  in 
tests  at  7,  II,  and  14  and  to  Improve 
results  at  GCSE  and  A level. 

Mrs  Shephard  wants  to  calculate 
the  standard  to  be  expected  in  each 
of  England's  25,000  primary  and 
secondary  schools  after  assessing 
the  educational,  social  and  eco- 
nomic background  of  its  pupils. 

Innercity  comprehensives  would 
not  be  expected  to  match  the  perfor- 
mance of  grammar  schools,  but  their 
teachers  and  governors  would  be  In- 
structed to  work  out  for  themselves 
how  to  achieve  goals  tailored  to  their 
circumstances. 


Alex  Bellos 


AN  Indian  writer  unknown  out- 
side her  country  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  world's  “superauthors" 
by  securing  advances  of  £500,000 
for  her  first  novel. 

Aruodhati  Roy’s  book  The  God 
Of  Small  Things  so  impressed  Lon- 
don literary  agent  David  Godwin 
that  he  flew  to  meet  her  in  Delhi  as 
soon  as  he  finished  it.  “It  was  a re- 
markable book.  It  has  a unique  com- 
bination of  character  and  style,"  he 
said. 

The  280-page  novel  was  tiie  sub- 
ject of  a closely  fought  auction 
among  Britain's  biggest  publishers. 
HarperCollins  imprint  Flamingo 
eventually  bought  the  UK  rights  for 
more  than  £150.000.  Twelve  other 
countries  have  also  paid  large 
amounts.  America,  Germany  and 
Italy  paid  around  £100,000. 

Philip  Gwyn  Jones,  Flamingo  edi- 
torial director,  said:  “It  is  very  un- 
usual for  a book  to  attract  that 
number  of  publishers  for  a bidding 
war  without  a hook  to  hang  it.  This 
one  just  ran  awqy  because  it  is  a 
masterpiece  that  has  fallen  out  of 
tiie  sky  fully  formed.  They  don’t 
come  around  that  often  and  when 
they  do  they  deserve  all  the  money 

they  get." 

The  novel  is  set  in  Kerala,  south 


India,  and  tells  the  story  over  a 24- 
hour  period  of  the  death  of  a little 
girl  as  witnessed  by  her  two  cousins. 

“It  has  a complicated  story,  and 
there  la  no  compromise  to  the 
reader,  but  whereas  most  literary 
books  are  tremendously  stylised,  in 
this  book  you  really  believe  what 
the  characters  say,”  said  Mr  Godwin. 

Miss  Roy,  aged  36,  is  well  known 
in  India.  She  wrote  the  screenplay 
for  the  film  Electric  Moon,  which 
has  been  shown  on  Channel  4,  and 
courted  controversy  with  a high- 
profile  article  on  Phoolan  Devi,  the 
so-called  Bandit  Queen,  in  the  In- 
dian media. 

Whereas  such  large  fees  are  com- 
monplace in  the  arena  of  the  com- 
mercial blockbuster,  it  Is  unusual 
for  “literary”  books  to  command 
such  sums.  Roy's  revenue  so  far 
equals  what  Martin  Amis  received 
in  his  advance  for  The  Information 
last  year. 

Her  achievement  is  also  impres- 
sive because  of  the  interest  shown 
in  the  book  in  Europe  and  the  l)S, 
where  there  la  less  of  a tradition  of 
successful  Indian  writers, 

Mr  Godwin  said  publishing  is 
more  fast-paced  than  even  "There 
ore  literary  scouts  all  over  the  world 
whose  job  it  is  to  hear  about  [new 
books].  Word  now  spins  across  the 
world  with  remarkable  Bpeed." 
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In  Brief 


A PAKISTANI  heart  patient 
has  died  after  immigration 
officials  blocked  his  trip  to 
Britain  for  a bypass  operation  in 
case  he  overstayed  his  visa,  even 
though  hia  family  had  raised  the 
funds  for  hia  treatment  at  a 
Glasgow  private  hospital. 


A CONVICTED  paedophile, 
Trevor  Holland,  who 
escaped  during  a day-trip  to  a 
theme  park,  was  recaptured 
after  being  spotted  reading  about 
himself  in  a newsagent  nt 
Worthing,  West  Sussex. 


RACISM  is  endemic  in  the 
criminal  justice  system, 
according  to  a report  hy  the 
Penal  Affairs  Consortium  tiiut 
Hiiys  British -horn  black  men  are 
nine  times  more  likely  than  tlieir 
while  counterparts  to  go  to  jail. 
Home  Office  research  shows 
similar  rates  of  offending  among 
young  Afro-Curl hbwm  uml  young 
whites,  so  the  consortium 
con  eludes  the  differences  cun  lie 
due  only  to  discrimination. 


THK  bodies  of  Turn  nnd  Jodi 
Ijouglilin,  aged  four  and  six, 
have  I wen  washed  up  on  (lie  Nor- 
folk const,  Jll  miles  from  where 
(hey  went  missing  nn  August  18. 


POLICE  officers  will  face  ran- 
dom drug  tests  for  the  first 
lime  in  Britain,  under  a policy 
announced  hy  (irunipinn  police. 
All  new  recruits  will  have  to  tuke 
the  tost,  and  one  in  10  of  the 
1, 100  officers  will  face  random 
checks  once  a year. 


Manchester  purport, 

which  has  fined  Concorde 
£1 1 ,000  in  four  months  for 
noisy  take-offs,  has  decided  to 
waive  all  future  penalties  against 
the  supersonic  jet,  arguing  that  if 
the  tinea  continue,  Concorde  will 
stop  visiting  the  airport. 


A BRITISH  landmine  expert, 
Christopher  Howes, 
kidnapped  five  months  ago  by 
the  Khmer  Rouge  In  Cambodia, 
has  been  executed,  a Thai  news- 
paper reported. 


THE  Liberal  Democrats  pro- 
posed that  Britain  increase 
Its  aid  to  the  Third  World  so  (hat 
the  UN's  target  of  0.7  per  cent  of 
annual  Income  Is  reached  by 
2006.  Since  1976  British  aid 
has  fallen  from  0.51  per  cent  to 
0.29  per  cent  and  is  set  to  fall  to 
0.26  percent  by  1997/98. 


A GANG  of  armed  robbers 
escaped  with  £2  million  In 
cash  In  an  east  London  security 
van  attack.  In  a separate  inci- 
dent an  unarmed  police  officer 
was  shot  in  the  leg  by  masked 
men  attempting  to  rob  a security 
van  in  south  London. 


A BRITISH  climber.  Sieve 
Thornley  from  Devon,  and 
two  climbers  from  New  Zealand 
died  during  an  attempt  to  scale 
one  of  the  world's  moat  dangerous 
mountains,  (he  8,500m  DlsteghUl 
Sar  In  Pakistan. 
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Political  battle  gears  c°urt  backs  Howard  on  pris®"®  fiasco 

_ . , . Alan  Travis  I inmates  in  the  coming  months  and  .1  I The  Home  Secretary  had  beet 
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up  ror  uubiriebb  vuiu 


Michael  White 


LABOUR  and  the  Conserve- 
rives  are  gearing  up  for  an  un- 
precedented contest  to  win  the 
votes  of  business  in  the  general 
election  — as  well  as  to  gain  dona- 
tions, which  Tony  Blair  wants  to 
make  more  financially  transparent. 

Mr  Blair  and  senior  shadow  cabi- 
net collengues  were  due  to  host  a 
business  conference  at  Westminster 
(his  week.  They  plan  to  follow  it  up 
with  distribution  of  1U,000  leaflets 
explaining  key  policies. 

At  the  weekend  Labour  HQ  re- 
leased die  first  list  of  big  donors  in 
1995  to  whnl  it  hopes  will  be  a 
£13  million  election  war  chest.  The 
list  Included  the  nstonishingsuni  of 
£1  million  from  the  Political  Animal 
tabby  (PAL),  the  British  arm  of  the 
US-based  International  Fund  for  An- 
imal Welfare  (IFAW).  In  the  past, 
PAL  has  made  donations  to  all  the 
main  British  parties  based  on  their 
attitude  towards  animal  rights. 

But  PAL  officials  stressed  that 
the  latest  cheque  reflected  Labour's 
commitment  to  a free  Commons 
vote  on  a ban  on  fox-hunting.  Mr 
Blair  said  the  gift  would  make  no 
difference  to  his  policies. 

Tile  0 tiier  16  donors  of  more  than 
£5,000  include  four  corporate 
donors,  Pearson,  the  media  group, 
Rave  £25,000,  ns  it  did  to  the  Tories; 
Tale  & Lyle  cut  its  Tory  cheque 
from  £25,000  lu  £15,000  and  gave 
£7.500  to  Labour,  GLC,  si  small  City 
firm  managing  investment  futures, 
gave  £30,000;  and  TU  Fund  Man- 
agement, the  unions'  unit  trust  firm, 
gave  £20.000. 

The  amount  of  their  gifts  is 
kanwu  because  they  arc  declared  in 
accounts.  (.Injuns  still  giving  large 
sums  include  the  engineering  and 
electrical  union  ALEU;  the  general 
uninn  (IMH;  the  Transport  and  Gen- 


eral Workers'  Union;  the  Communi- 
cation Workers'  Union;  the  council 
staffs’  union,  Unison;  and  tire  shop- 
workers'  union,  Usdaw.  No  amounts 
are  given. 

Despite  a £7  million  surge  in  do- 
nations to  Conservative  parly  funds 
in  the  past  year  Tory  finances  are  in 
a far  more  fragile  preelection  atate 
tii an  predicted. 

Conservative  strategists  still  owe 
more  than  £8.5  million,  mostly  to 
local  Tory  associations  and  to  com- 
panies or  private  individuals  who 
have  made  interest-free  loans. 

As  usual,  Tory  officials  are  coy 
about  sources  and  decline  to  iden- 
tify individual  donors,  some  of 
whom  surface  only  via  the  courts. 

Asii  Nadir,  fugitive  Polly  Peck  ty- 
coon, gave  nt  least  £400,000,  which 
auditors  have  been  unable  to  re- 
claim despite  routine  assertions  that 
illegal  funds  are  always  returned. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  is 
engaged  in  secret  discussions  with 
the  privatised  utilities  to  sabotage 
Labour's  plans  for  a £3  billion  wind- 
tall  tax  by  diverting  some  of  their 
controversial  profits  into  a series  of 
pre-election  “regional  rebates"  for 
water  and  electricity  customers. 

Though  reluctant  in  the  past  to 
concede  customer  rebates,  except 
under  pressure  from  industry  regu- 
lators, some  of  the  utilities  are  now 
accepting  that  — as  the  election 
looms  with  Labour  still  in  a strong 
lead  — it  may  be  good  politics  to 
make  a grand  gesture. 

• City  councillor  Fabian  Hamilton 
has  been  selected  ps  Labour's 
prospective  parliamentary  candidate 
for  Leeds  North  East,  in  place  of  the 
barred  feftwing  lawyer  Liz  Davies. 

Mr  Hamilton,  a Blair  supporter  at 
the  centre  of  a row  about  his  failed 
company  and  court-enforced  debts, 
won  by  165  to  141  votes  in  a run-off 
against  Pam  Tallow. 


Blair  rebukes  party  critics 


Michael  White  and  David  Ward 


TONY  BLAIR  last  week  called  for 
an  end  10  the  "sterile"  debate 
over  his  leadership  style. 

His  rebuke  to  the  critics  in  his 
party  came  as  he  tried  to  brush 
aside  the  latest  rebuke  at  the  way  he 
leads  his  party  and  to  press  ahead 
with  his  pre-conference  campaign  to 
persuade  Labour's  grassroots  sup- 
porters that  the  leadership  has  set 
them  on  course  for  their  first  elec- 
tion victory  in  25  years. 

Shadow  ministers  gritted  their 
teeth  after  the  backbench  anti-Euro- 
pean Austin  Mitchell  wrote  n bitter- 
sweet New  Statesman  article  that 
praised  his  leader  as  a winner  who 
was  "in  better  tune  with  the  new 
Britain  than  wc  are",  but  also 
warned  parly  members  that  his  ap- 
proach In  |>olicy-mnking  was  like 
that  of  North  Horen's  Klin  il-sung. 

The  MP  said  modern  political 
parlies  communion  ted  through  die 
media,  not  die  membership,  and 
only  “paid  lip-service  (0  member 
power.  In  reality,  members,  trade 
unions,  branches,  councillors  and 
the  rest  arc  bit-p;ir(  players  in 
Tony's  power  grime."  He  meant  it  as 
.1  biller  compliment. 

Mr  Blair  responded  on  BBC 
Radio;  "I  do  listen.  It's  very  impor- 
tant to  listen.  But  it's  also  important 
to  lead.”  Discussion  of  his  leader- 


ship style  was  "a  bit  of  a sterile  de- 
bate, frankly". 

But  he  conceded  that  the  pace  of 
change  in  the  party  had  been  great; 
“People  get  worried  from  time  to 
time.  TTiey  think  it's  got  a bit  too 
heavy.  But  the  divisions  aren’t  the 
same  as  in  the  Conservative  party. 
Their  divisions  are  seismic,  they  run 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  and  they  are  divisions  on 
policy.  There  is  no  great  division  on 
policy  lin  the  Labour  Party) ." 

Mr  Mitchell,  MP  for  Great 
Grimsby  since  1977,  later  recanted 
his  language  but,  as  with  Clare 
Short’s  “dark  forces"  interview,  it 
was  a gift  for  Tory  propagandists. 

At  Broughton,  in  north  Wales,  Mr 
Blair  said  lie  was  trying  to  create  a 
parly  “in  tune  with  modern  limes,” 
an  aim  Mr  Mitchell's  article  had 
conceded,  albeit  grudgingly.  Mr 
Blair  said:  "Whenever  you  give  lead- 
ership, whenever  you  give  a strong 
sense  t»f  direction,  there  is  bound  to 
be  some  internal  disagreement. 

"But  the  vast  majority  of  people  in 
the  tabour  party  know  that  it  is  right 
that  we  have  got  a modernised 
tabour  pnrty  callable  of  taking 
Britain  through  to  (lie  21st  century 
and  dial  we  should  not  have  to  have 
a choice  between  a Conservative 
party  that  is  bankrupt  of  ideas,  tired, 
run  out  of  steam,  nnd  a Labour  party 
that  wants  to  switch  the  clock  back." 


Alan  Travis 

THE  "great  escape"  of  537  in- 
mates let  out  lost  week  by  the 
Prison  Service  on  a technicality 
about  time  spent  on  remand  should 
never  have  happened,  the  High 
Court  ruled  last  week. 

Two  High  Court  judges  backed 
tile  decision  by  Michael  Howard, 
the  Home  Secretary,  to  halt  the 
early  release  programme  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Prison  Service  on  the 
advice  of  a Home  Office  lawyer. 

Lord  Justice  Simon  Brown  and 
Mr  Justice  Popplewel!  threw  out  the 
test  case  brought  by  John 
Naughton,  aged  32,  a prisoner  serv- 
ing two  consecutive  18-month  sen- 
tences for  possessing  cannabis  and 
burglary  at  Lindholme  prison,  near 
Doncaster.  They  dismissed  his  ar- 
gument that  prisoners  serving  mul- 
tiple sentences  should  have  the  time 
spent  on  remand  deducted  from 
each  sentence. 

Mr  Naughton  is  among  400  other 
prisoners  who  would  have  qualified 
for  immediate  release  under  the 
now  discredited  new  guidelines  on 
calculating  sentences. 

The  prisoner’s  action  rescued  Mr 
Howard  from  the  nightmare 
prospect  of  releasing  a further  4,000 


inmates  in  the  coming  months  and  .1 
compensation  bill  running  into  tens 
of  millions  of  pounds. 

John  Boddington,  Prison  Offi- 
cers' Association  chairman,  said: 
"Once  again  the  Prison  Service  has 
been  brought  into  disrepute.” 

Mr  Naughton  had  spent  nearly  a 
year  in  prison  on  remand  waiting  for 
his  trial  in  November  1995  for  the 
two  separate  offences  nnd  his 
lawyer,  Peter  Weatherby.  argued 
that  he  should  have  that  time  de- 
ducted from  each  of  his  18-month 
sentences  and  should  have  been  re- 
leased eight  months  ago. 

But  Mr  Justice  Popplewell  said  the 
argument  was  “totally  absurd”.  It 
would  mean  that  one  defendant  given 
a 12-month  sentence  for  each  of  10  of- 
fences of  burglary  to  run  consecu- 
tively would  walk  free  if  he  had 
already  spent  a year  in  custody  on  re- 
mand. However,  a co-defendant  who 
had  been  out  on  bail  while  waiting  for 
the  trial  would  face  10  years  inside. 

For  the  Home  Secretary,  David 
Pannick  QC  said  it  was  bizarre  to 
argue  that  time  spent  in  prison 
awaiting  trial  should  count  more 
than  once  for  multiple  offenders. 

The  two  High  Court  judges  said 
they  would  publish  their  detailed 
I reasons  this  week. 


Tony  Blair  with  actress  Liz  Dawn,  who  plays  Vera  Duckworth, 
landlady  of  the  Rover’s  Return  photograph:  don  mcphee 

Labour  seeks  Street-cred 


David  Ward 

THE  story  so  tar:  Jack  and 
Vera  Duckworth  have  come 
Into  money  and  bought  the 
Rover’s  Return  but  keep  dipping 
their  hands  in  the  til)  when  the 
other  isn’t  looking. 

Scene  one:  a minion  sweeps 
away  cigarette  ends  from  the 
cobbles  on  the  set  of  Coronation 
Street  In  Manchester  while  blaz- 
cred  minions  pin  the  public  be- 
hind Iron  barriers.  Enter  a 
stranger  with  a big  grin  and  un- 
demonte  eyes.  It  is  Tony  Blair, 
who  has  come  to  embrace  his 
people,  street  by  street,  begin- 
ning with  the  thoroughfare  he 
dubs  the  most  famous  in  Britain. 

A voice  in  the  crowd:  MHc  looks 
nicer  than  ho  doea  on  the  tolly.M 

Scene  two:  Enter  a stage-hand 
with  a tray  bearing  two  pints  and 
two  port  and  lemons.  [Looking 
at  beer]:  ‘It’s  not  real,  you  know." 


Blair  removes  jacket  to  look 
like  man  of  the  people. 

A photographer:  “Go  on  Vera, 
give  him  a kiss,” 

Vera  obliges  lubrtclously. 

Cut  to  crowd,  Peter 
Somerville,  a bystander:  “They 
should  send  Darning  Tony  Blair 
here  at  1 2 o’clock  at  night  when 
there’s  no  one  else  here.  Tills  is 
ridiculous.  I've  come  200  miles 
to  see  Coronation  Street,  or  at 
least  my  wife  has.  I’ve  got  a 
coach  to  catch  at  half  past  four. 
Ridiculous.” 

Scene  four:  Mr  Blair  grins, 
meets  the  media.  “To  see  people 
you  have  seen  for  years  and 
years  on  television  was  fantastic." 

A reporter  Unvestigatively]: 
“Do  you  watch  Corrie?” 

Mr  Blair  I carefully]:  “I  was 
just  saying  to  Vera,  Uz  I should 
sqy,  that  I usually  don't  get  home 
In  time  to  watch  it.  My  kids  actu- 
ally watch  It  a lot.’’  > 


The  Home  Secretary  had  been 
forced  to  announce  that  537  inmates 
had  been  freed,  six  limes  more  than 
the  original  figure  of  86.  Mr  Howard 
admitted  that  it  would  not  be  posa- 
ble to  return  any  of  the  released 
prisoners  to  jail. 

He  said  he  was  told  of  die  latest 
blunder  only  after  he  called  in  (berk 
rector-general  of  the  Prison  Service, 
Richard  Till,  to  demand  an  explain 
lion  of  the  events. 

At  no  stage  was  Mr  Tilt’s  resigna- 
tion offered  or  asked  for,  but  he 
took  responsibility  for  the  fiasco,  ac- 
cepting that  the  whole  matter  had 
"been  gravely  mishandled". 

The  director-generAl  stressed  that 
ministers  had  not  been  informed 
about  the  early  releases  of  inmates 
until  after  they  had  started.  Nor 
were  ministers  aware  of  the  num- 
bers involved.  It  was  the  Prison  Ser- 
vice thnt  had  failed  to  appreciate  the 
scale  of  the  problem,  he  said. 

The  lawyer  whose  advice  trig- 
gered the  mistaken  releases 
named  as  Stephen  Parker,  an  Id- 
house  Home  Office  barrister. 

Mr  Parker,  who  advises  on  the 
legality  of  government  policy,  gam- 
bling, employment  law  and  firepre-  J 
cautions,  as  well  as  prison  matters, 
is  said  to  be  on  holiday. 


Drug  dealers 
freed  early 


Duncan  Campbell 


THE  Home  Secretary  came 
under  fire  this  week  for  an  extra- , 
ordinary  deal  dial  allowed  W 
heroin  dealers  to  be  freed  fa® 
prison  1 1 months  after  being  jailed 
for  18  years.  Considerable  effort* 
had  been  made  to  suppress  ito* 
story,  which  was  briefly  broadcast . 
lust  month  on  television  but  taken 
oft  the  airwaves  after  pressure  (row 
the  Home  Office. 

John  Haase,  aged  46,  anti  Paul  1 
Bennett,  aged  32,  two  Liverpool 
drug  dealers  jailed  in  August  last . 

yenr  for  a heroin-simigglingcousfsr-  j 

acy,  were  treed  in  July.  Both  Pi 
agreed  to  give  information  secretly 1 
in  Customs  aiul  Excise  about  other 1 J 
dealers  and  Hie  ownership  ® 
firearms  in  the  Liverpool  area- 
Sinee  they  re-emerged  on  to  the 
Nt  reels  of  liverpool.  the  two  hare 
been  pretending  to  former  c»> 
leagues  that  they  had  been  released 
because  of  an  “abuse  of  process , > 
technicality  that  had  allowed  them 
out  early.  They  arc  now  on  holiday. 

Michael  Howard  defended  hlsde- 
cision  to  release  the  men  by  WP1® 
that  the  trial  judge,  Judge  Daw? 
Lynch,  had  written  to  him  sPeclJh 
cally  requesting  that  the  sentew* 
be  reduced  and  the  men  freed. 

The  judge  had  said  that  to  seo* 
fence  the  men  to  five  years  — • 
average  tariff  for  a heavily  involve 
supergrass  in  a trial  of  this  kino 1 
would  have  made  H clear  that 
had  informed  and  would  have  pw 
their  lives  in  danger.  , ' ... 

Mr  Howard  said:  “I  acted  aU^ 
specific  request  of  the  trial  judge . ■■ 
This  was  a wholly  exceptional  ^ 

. . . I was  faced  with  a specific reque® 
from  the  judge  and.  frankly.  ‘l. 
inconceivable  that  I could 
ignored  it"  ' 

The  arrest  of  the  two  men  al«* 
with  six  others,  including  ‘JJ 
Turks,  was  regarded  as  a coup » 
Customs  and  Excise.  ' ^ 
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Hijackers  feared  Saddam’s  revenge 


Guardian  Reporters 


SIX  WOMEN  travelling  with 
the  men  who  hijacked  a Su- 
danese airliner  and  forced 
the  pilot  to  fly  to  Britain  have  told 
(JK  immigration  authorities  that 
they,  their  children  and  their  rela- 
tives in  Iraq  face  certain  death  if 
they  are  sent  back. 

Police  said  this  week  that  the 
women  were  so  distraught  at  the 
prospect  of  being  forcibly  returned 
that  at  least  two  have  said  they  are 
willing  to  be  separated  from  their 
husbands  if  necessary.  During  dis- 
tressing scenes,  it  was  said  that  an- 
other of  the  women,  In  her  30s.  had 
threatened  to  kilt  herself  if  attempts 
were  made  to  deport  her. 

The  Sudan  Airways  jet,  which 
was  hijacked  on  Monday  last  week, 
took  off  from  Slansted  airport. 
Essex,  on  Thursday  night  bound  for 
Khartoum  via  Jordan  with  150  pas- 
sengers on  board  and  the  original 
crew  on  (he  (light  deck. 

Seven  Iraqi  men  appeared  at  Har- 
low magistrates  at  the  weekend 
charged  with  (lie  hijacking.  The 
men,  who  had  been  questioned  nt 
Harlow  police  station,  were  charged 
under  the  Aviation  Securities  Act 
19.82. 

During  questioning,  the  women, 
who  had  iwu  children  with  them, 
disclosed  that  the  plan  to  lake  over 
the  plane  was  made  only  a few 
hum's  before  the  flight  was  due  (u 
leave.  T hey  have  all  said  there  was 
never  any  intention  of  harming  their 
fellow  pussengers  or  tile  crew,  and 
that  the  action  had  been  planned  be- 
cause the  men  had  been  called  back 
to  Iraq  from  Sudan  in  mysterious 
circumstances.  The  men  were  work- 


Malaria  drug 
in  the  dock 


Chris  Mlhlll 


p EOPLE  hoping  to  sue  a 
I pharmaceutical  company  on 
the  grounds  that  Its  malaria  drug 
can  cause  disturbing  psychiatric 
symptoms  were  given  fresh  am- 
munition last  week  by  a report 
saying  it  causes  more  problems 
than  rival  products. 

Plans  for  legal  action  are  being 
co-ordinated  for  more  than  500 
people  by  a firm  of  Bristol 
lawyers.  They  allege  they  were 
given  Insufficient  warning  that 
the  drug,  mefloquine,  sold  under 
the  name  Lari  am  and  recom- 
mended for  travellers  to  East 
Africa,  could  cause  hallucina- 
tions, nightmares,  dizziness,  de- 
pression, and  anxiety  for  some 
people.  Roche,  die  manufactur- 
ers, says  the  drug  causes  seri- 
ous mental  symptoms  In  only 
one  In  10,000  users.  But  doc- 
tors say  the  figure  Is  one  in  140. 

The  Medical  Advisory  Service 
for  Travellers  Abroad,  based  at 
the  London  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Tropical  Medicine,  ques- 
tioned 1,214  adults  who  took 
mefloquine  and  1,181  who  took 
chloroqulne  plus  proguantl,  two 
other  malaria  drugs. 

The  doctors  sqy  In  the  British 
Medical  Journal  that,  overall, 
complaints  were  rare  In  both 
groups,  but  “disabling  neuro- 
psychiatric adverse  effects"  were 
reported  by  one  person  in  14Q 
for  mefloquine,  compared  with 
one  in  1,100  for  the  other  group. 


ing  ns  contract  employees  anti  bad 
months  of  their  contract  to  run. 

Police  say  they  have  no  plan  to 
charge  any  of  the  women  but  they 
are  being  detained  under  the  Immi- 
gration Act  at  an  undisclosed  loca- 
tion in  Essex. 

One  woman  said  the  men  feared 
that  a relative  of  one  of  them  had 
been  identified  as  a member  of  a po- 
litical group  opposed  to  the  regime 
of  Saddam  Hussein.  The  man  is  said 
to  have  disappeared  from  his  home 
in  the  past  three  weeks  nnd  his 
friends  in  Baghdad  fear  he  has  been 
murdered.  Others  in  the  group 
thought  they  might  be  being  called 
back  because  someone  had  con- 
nected them  with  an  anti-Saddnin 


organisation  within  Sudan  itself. 

Immigration  officials  understand 
that  several  of  the  male  hijackers  are 
related  and  most  believed  that  lhey 
were  being  taken  back  to  Baghdad 
as  part  of  the  Iraqi  government's 
policy  of  taking  action  against  ail 
those  with  any  connection  with  dissi- 
dents. 

Police  said  the  women  had  been 
in  tears  on  their  arrest.  Their  first 
words  when  an  interpreter  had  been 
found  was  to  ask  for  mercy  and  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  Britain. 
"Since  that  time  they  hnve  contin- 
ued to  plead  to  he  allowed  to  stay 
here.  They  say  that  if  they  are  sent 
back  they  will  be  murdered  within 
hours  and  that  members  nf  their 


families,  including  parents  and 
other  young  relatives,  will  meet  the 
9ame  tale.” 

Wliile  maintaining  the  asylum  ap- 
plications of  the  hijackers  would  be 
treated  no  differently  from  any  oth- 
ers received,  the  Home  Office  em- 
phasised that  their  arrival  by 
criminal  means  would  be  taken  into 
consideration.  There  were  indica- 
tions this  meant  they  would  be  pros- 
ecuted and  jailed,  then  allowed  to 
remain. 

Even  if  the  hijackers  failed  to 
prove  “a  well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution" because  of  race  or  politics  if 
they  returned  home,  Michael 
Howard,  the  Home  Secretary,  could 
grant  them  and  their  families  excep- 


tional leave  to  remain.  Britain  has 
granted  refugee  status  to  ] ,325 
Iraqis  since  1992,  nnd  exceptional 
leave  to  remain  to  n further  1.905. 
The  hijackers  appear  to  be  banking 
on  Britain’s  unwillingness  to  turn  its 
back  on  opponents  of  Saddnni. 

But  David  Howell,  chairman  of 
the  foreign  affairs  select  committee, 
insisted  the  hijackers  be  returned  to 
Sudan.  Permission  to  remain  would 
make  Britain  seem  a soft  touch  for 
terrorists. 

Mr  Howell  commented;  "If  tile 
word  gets  round  that  the  quick  way 
to  asylum  is  three  years  in  jail  mid 
then  you're  out,  and  in  the  country 
where  you  wanted  to  get  to,  that 
would  be  absolutely  disastrous  to 
the  whole  policy  towards  asylum 
seekers." 
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Help  your  savings  work  harder 


If  you  are  looking  to  lock  into  a good  return,  Midland 
Offshore's  new  High  Interest  Deposit  Account  offers  you  a 
choice  of  three  sterling  options,  where  your  interest  rate  is  fixed 
for  the  deposit  period. 

FIVE  YEAR  deposit  fixed  rate  7.00%  p.a. 
THREE  YEAR  deposit  fixed  rate  6.50%  p.a. 
TWO  YEAR  deposit  fixed  rate  6.25%  p.a. 

For  all  three,  interest  is  paid  to  you  annually,  without  the 
deduction  of  tax.  The  minimum  deposit  is  £5,000.  You  simply  pick 
the  deposit  terms  best  suited  to  your  needs. 

To  open  an  account,  return  your  cheque  with  the  coupon  to  the 
address  shown. 

Or  for  more  details  about  how  you  can  help  your  savings  work 
harder,  contact  our  Offshore  Service  Centre  on  the  numbers 
shown  below,  or  return  the  coupon. 

But  hurry,  this  offer  closes  on  4 October  1996,  or  earlier  if 
fully  subscribed 
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Full  flame 


Address 


.Postcode 


Signature 1 

RafcTTjo  Mdnfl  Offshore.  TO  Bcm  615  St  Her e*  Jpmv  5>D  C*z*r*l  fc'ePds  ^ 


Fax  4115346^6222 


3/GYJ0796 


Call  44  1534  616111  or  tax  44  1534  616222  24  hours  a day 

Please  quote  ref  no:  GW1096 
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Sharks  swimming 
in  Kurdish  waters 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
Septembers  1998 


THU  KURDISH  crisis  is  an  ancient  tale  brought 
alarmingly  up  to  date  along  the  most  danger- 
ous faultline  of  the  Middle  East.  It  demonstrates 
both  the  failure  of  the  International  community  to 
answer  the  questions  left  by  the  Gulf  war,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  Kurdish  liberation  movement  for 
being  Us  own  worst  enemy.  In  spite  of  their  clear 
identity  the  Kurds  have  been  less  successful  in 
achieving  recognition  than  any  other  minority  of 
comparable  size.  They  have  also  exhibited  an  un- 
happy facility  for  su  piling  with  the  devil.  Saddam 
Hussein's  interest  in  putting  Iiili  Clinton  on  the 
spot,  and  easing  Baghdad  bHck  into  northern  Iraq, 
is  clear  enough.  Rut  he  is  profiting  from  a situation 
which  only  arises  because  of  mistakes  elsewhere. 

The  external  source  of  this  crisis  stems  from 
Iran’s  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  Iraqi  weakness, 
and  to  challenge  the  United  States,  in  the  Kurdish 
zone.  Rut  it  started  with  a new  round  of  factional 
fighting  between  the  two  main  groupings,  the 
Kurdistan  Democratic  Party  (KDP)  led  by 
Mussoud  Rnrzani,  and  the  Patriotic  Union  of 
Kurdistan  (PUK)  under  Jala!  Tnlnbani.  Iran  lias 
given  military  support  to  (he  I* UK’s  offensive,  al- 
though less  apparently  to  Improve  Mr  TalHbani's 
position  than  to  strengthen  its  own  diplomatic 
hand,  offering  its  goad  offices  (at  Washington's 
expense)  to  reconcile  the  rival  Kurdish  factions. 

The  dilemma  for  the  West  and  particularly  the 
US  Is  obvious.  Just  when  alarm  sirens  have  been 
sounding  In  Washington  against  the  extension,  of 
Iranian  influence,  another  shark  is  sighted  in 
Kurdish  waters.  The  prospect  of  Saddam's  troops 
settling  scores  with  dissidents  who  fled  to  north- 
ern Iraq  Is  horrendous.  Yet  the  no-fly  zone  estab- 
lished by  the  Allies  above  the  36th  parallel  does 
not  rule  out  Iraqi  troop  movements  — nor  is  it  en- 
dorsed by  the  Security  Council.  UN  Resolution 
688,  demanding  that  Saddam  Hussein  respect  the 
human  and  political  rights  of  nil  his  country's  citi- 
zens, does  not  invoke  means  for  enforcement 
The  Gulf  war  left  Iraq  In  a limbo  which  the  Allies 
have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  resolve.  Saddam 
remains  there,  whether  because  he  has  proved  too 
running  to  remove  or  because,  deep  down,  the  Allies 
prefer  him  as  a bulwark  against  the  unknown  (and 
Iran).  History  apart,  any  analysis  of  the  current 
crisis  ends  up  with  the  embarrassing  fact  that  the 
Iraqis  were  invited  in  by  one  of  "our”  Kurds. 

Now  Saddam  has  posed  a new  dilemma:  if  he 
docs  not  push  hia  advantage  too  far,  then  the  US 
and  its  allies  would  probably  prefer  to  let  matters 
slide.  But  with  a presidential  election  looming. 
Inaction  may  be  too  damaging.  Whether  or  not  It 
changes  anything,  a target  will  have  to  be  found. 

The  politics 
of  hijacking 

THE  CRIME  of  hijacking  has  been  fiercely  de- 
nounced over  the  years  by  many  governments, 
Including  Britain.  One  should  not,  it  is  said,  give 
In  to  hijackers'  demands  or  offer  concessions 
which  might  encourage  others  to  try  the  same 
path.  The  demand  of  the  Iraqis  who  hijacked  the 
Sudan  /Ur  Airbus  and  have  now  been  charged  by 
police  might  not  appear  to  pose  an  immediate 
problem.  They  were  more  than  willing  to  surren- 
der to  British  Justice  on  British  soil,  and  presum- 
ably were  aware  that  this  could  lead  to  prosecution 
nnd  a possible  Jail  sentence.  They  were  not  asking 
for  anything  immediately  in  return.  Yet  any  even- 
tual granting  of  political  asylum  would  still  reward 
their  original  action;  the  issue  does  not  go  away 
just  because  it  is  postponed. 

It  is  right  to  rule  out  returning  the  hijackers  to 
Sudan.  Britain  has  no  extradition  treaty  with 
Khartoum,  and  there  is  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  would  be  dealt  with  by  proper  legal 
process  — or  simply  be  passed  on  to  Bnghdnd  for 
n more  summary  nnd  extreme  verdict.  But  this 
docs  not  dispose  of  the  dilemma  which  they  now 
present.  The  Home  Secretary  could,  in  theory,  an- 
nounce, ns  a general  principle,  that  anyone  con- 
victed in  u British  court  uf  hijacking  will  not 
succeed  in  a subsequent  application  for  asylum. 
Hut  tills  would  be  contrary  to  natural  justice  and 
prevent  the  examination  of  such  applications  on 
(heir  merits,  which  (lie  principle  of  asylum  requires. 
Is  it  sufficient  to  argue  that  Iraq  Is  such  an 


extreme  case  that  anyone  seeking  to  leave  or  avoid 
returning  there,  by  whatever  means,  is  entitled  to 
lenient  treatment?  Many  would  so  argue  on  the 
grounds  that  these  individuals,  whatever  the  mer- 
its of  their  case,  have  now  identified  themselveB  so 
clearly  as  opponents  of  Saddam  Hussein  that  they 
will  lace  Instant  death  if  they  ever  return  home. 
This  may  be  true,  yet  it  risks  establishing  a bizarre 
principle  that  an  attention-grabbing  crime  Is  more 
likely  to  win  entitlement  to  asylum  than  a quiet  ar- 
rival. It  bIbo  raises  difficult  questions  of  hierarchy. 
Opponents  of  the  regimes  of  Saudi  Arabia  or  China 
or  Indonesia  or  Nigeria,  and  a number  of  other  du- 
bious regimes,  should  also  expect  to  be  waved 
through  in  the  same  manner  — but  we  know  that 
the  present  British  government  treats  some  of 
these  very  differently. 

The  answer  to  this  unfairness  is  to  cast  the  net 
wider  rather  than  discriminate  between  the  victims 
of  Britain's  totalitarian  friends  and  foes.  But  that 
does  not  dispose  of  die  particular  issue  of  hijack- 
lug.  Next  month  or  next  year,  another  such  inci- 
dent could  occur  with  s less  peaceful  result; 
another  in-flight  struggle  with  a security  officer,  for 
example,  could  lead  to  weapons  being  fired  and 
denth  for  all  on  board.  Might  we  not  then  conclude 
that  this  incident  should  have  been  handled  more 
toughly? 

These  arc  all  self-evidcntiy  difficult  questions 
with  no  easy  solution.  The  only  firm  ground  on 
which  to  stand  is  that  of  the  law.  Those  against 
whom  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  participation 
hi  hijacking  should  be  duly  charged.  Asylum  is  a 
different  matter,  and  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  1951  Geneva  Convention.  This  excludes 
anyone  who  has  committed  "a  serious  non- 
political crime  outside  the  country  of  refuge  prior 
to  his  admission  to  that  country  as  a refugee". 
Does  that  apply  to  those  who  hijacked  the  Sudan 
Air  Airbus?  their  cases  remain  to  be  argued.  In 
the  meantime  no  one  should  encourage  expecta- 
tions that  an  application  for  asylum,  in  these  or 
similar  circumstances,  would  necessarily  gain  a 
favourable  answer. 


Thread  to  knit  Bosnia 
together  unravels 


Julian  Borger 


WITH  less  than  a week  to  go 
before  Bosnia  votes,  the 
international  monitors, 
media  analysts  and  film  crews  have 
been  arriving  at  Sarajevo’s  newly 
reopened  airport,  ready  for  the 
world's  latest  experiment  in  exotic 
democracy.  But  they  may  all  have 
arrived  too  late. 

Tiie  most  important  results  of  the 
election  have  already  been  decided. 
The  internationally  sponsored  vote 
on  September  14  will  entrench  and 
legitimise  the  carve-up  of  Bosnia, 
which  has  continued  apace  this  year 
despite  the  presence  of  60,000 
peacekeeping  troops. 

'Hie  rate  of  ethnic  cleansing  has 
actually  increased  since  the  war 
ended.  The  process  began  just  days 
after  the  N a to-led  peace  Implemen- 
tation Force  0-For)  arrived,  when 
60,000  Serbs  were  ordered  by  their 
self-appointed  leaders  to  abandon 
their  homes  in  Sarajevo.  Many 
would  have  stayed  if  tliey  had  felt 
they  could  rely  on  the  international 
community  for  their  safety,  but  until 
the  last  days  of  the  exodus,  i-For  re- 
mained aloof,  describing  the  crisis 
as  a “civil  policing  problem". 

Later  in  the  year,  rival  mobs  were 
deployed  to  prevent  refugees  from 
returning  home  across  the  ethnic 
boundary  lines.  I-For.  initially  de- 
ployed with  only  a handlul  of  mili- 
tary police,  found  itself  once  more 
ill-equipped  to  intervene. 

The  final  phase  in  the  process 
took  place  over  the  past  three 
months,  once  again  under  interna- 
tional supervision.  Serb  and  Croat 
separatists  used  a loophole  in  the 
Dayton  peace  agreement  to  exploit 
vote  registration  to  their  own  ends. 

Dayton  envisaged  that  most 
Bosnians  would  return  to  their  pre- 
war homes  to  vote.  Its  architects 
hoped  that  in  that  way  the  elections 
would  help  knit  the  country  back  to- 
gether. But  the  agreement  allowed 
voters  to  change  their  place  of  regis- 
tration if  they  completed  an  appro- 
priate form.  With  varying  degrees 
of  intimidation  and  fraud,  the  sepa- 
ratist leaders  persuaded  some 
250,000  Serb  and  Croat  refugees  to 
sever  their  ties  with  their  pre-war 
homes  and  vote  instead  in  their 
"ethnic  homelands”. 

la  an  attempt  to  limit  the  impact 
of  this  peculiarly  Bosnian  form  of 
election  rigging,  the  Organisation 
for  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Eu- 
rope (OSCE),  in  its  role  as  election 
umpire,  has  postponed  the  munici- 
pal vote,  probably  until  late  Novem- 
ber. This  cuts  away  the  most  tainted 
part  of  the  elections.  The  manipula- 
tion was  aimed  at  a handful  of  target 
towns  like  Srebrenica,  Zvornik  and 
Brcko  whose  Muslim  residents  had 
been  driven  out  in  the  war.  Packing 
them  with  Serbs  was  aimed  at  fin- 
ishing the  job  — the  continuation  of 
ethnic  cleansing  by  other  means. 

But  the  postponement  of  the  local 
poll  is  only  a quick  and  partial  fix. 
The  registration  fiasco  taints  the 
whole  elections.  Serbs  who  might 
have  voted  within  the  federation  will 
instead  reinforce  the  ethnically: 
based  vote  in  the  Serb  republic. 

Bosnians  will  vote,  not  necessarily 
in  their  original  homes,  but  in  ethni- 
cally-cleansed proto-states.  Voter 
registration,  intended  as  a step  in  a 
nation-building  exercise,  has  instead 
served  to  sharpen  the  three-way  par- 


Justice  must  be 
seen  to  be  done 

SENTENCING  drug  dealers  to  18  years  but  let- 
ting them  out  after  three  Is  a dangerous  new 
approach  to  an  old  trick.  But  who  would  have 
thought  Michael  Howard  — particularly  given  hia 
hardline  campaign  for  honesty  in  sentencing  — 
would  have  fallen  for  it?  There  la  a well  established 
tradition  of  offering  deals  to  underworld  figures 
who  are  ready  to  help  convict  their  accomplices  — 
turning  Queen's  evidence  as  it  used  to  be  known  in 
the  trade.  But  now  the  ultimate  cynical  deal  has 
been  exposed:  two  Liverpool  drugs  dealers  sen- 
tenced to  18  years  were  freed  by  tbe  Home 
Secretary  after  three  years  on  the  urging  of  the 
trial  judge.  According  to  Mr  Howard,  the  judge  felt 
unable  to  pass  a reduced  sentence  for  fear  of  ac- 
knowledging their  co-operation,  endangering  their 
lives,  and  jeopardising  further  investigations. 

If  Mr  Howard's  account  is  true,  the  judge  has 
erred  In  principle.  There  could  hardly  be  a more 
diBhouest  example  of  sentencing.  It  has  not  just 
brought  shame  on  the  criminal  justice  system  but 
further  eroded  its  most  important  underpinning: 
public  trust  Should  Mr  Howard  have  gone  along 
with  the  deal?  Of  course  not  He  should  hove 
known  he  would  be  found  out.  Is  he  right  in  sug- 
gesting that  he  had  no  other  option  — Ignoring  the 
judge's  advice  would  have  been  “inconceivable'’? 
Of  course  not.  Mr  Howard  has  been  Ignoring  judi- 
cial advice  from  the  moment  he  was  over  promoted 
to  Home  Secretary  three  years  ago. 

So  what  should  he  have  done?  Played  straight 
with  die  public.  If  the  two  dealers  have  given  in- 
valuable information  to  police  and  customs,  then 
they  do  deserve  a reduction  to  thdr  sentence,  al- 
though not  as  large  as  they  got.  But  it  has  to  be 
done  openly.  That  la  what  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem waB  designed  to  achieve:  justice  being  seen  to 
be  done.  That  means  using  safe  houses  for  infor- 
mants. It  nieims  testing  the  accuracy  of  their  infor- 
mation. And  it  means  appointing  senior  minders  to 
supervise  supergrasses.  None  of  this  seems  to 
have  been  done.  The  criminal  justice  system  can- 
not be  turned  into  an  open  market  for  information 
— particularly  when  the  public  is  unable  to  gauge 
tiie  quality  of  the  information  provided.  It  is  time 
the  whole  process  was  tightened  up,  made  more 
accountable  and  more  public.  The  current  deal 
i just  pollutes  the  system. 


tilion  of  the  country.  The  enclaves 
which  muddied  the  picture  and 
might  have  necessitated  multi-ethnic 
forms  of  government  have  been 
virtually  eliminated.  Now  the  sepa- 
ratists. having  consolidated  their  po- 
sition in  the  national  vote,  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  influence  the  muni- 
cipal vote  in  a few  months'  time. 

The  elections  on  September  14  will 
take  place  when  this  new  ethnic  map 
has  almost  been  completed,  it  comes 
iu  three  detachable  sections:  Muslim, 
Croat  and  Serb.  Tiie  elections  will  fa 
the  blight  primary  colours  of  the  nw 
map  and  give  a veneer  of  democratic 
respectability  to  the  ethnic  cleansers. 
The  veneer  will  be  particularly  thin 
and  cheap.  The  elections  are  being 
forced  through  before  there  is  any 
evidence  that  they  will  reflect  the 
considered  will  of  the  people.  Televi- 
sion. and  radio,  particularly  in  Serb 
and  Croat  areas,  are  shrill  mega- 
phones for  the  ruling  nationalist  par 
ties,  the  SDS  and  HDZ  respectively. 

They  and  the  Muslim  Party  of 
Democratic  Action  (SDA)  all  have 
tight  control  in  their  respective  fid 
doms  over  the  police,  who  have  ei 
ther  stood  by  while  dissidents  haw 
been  heckled  and  beaten,  or  hive 
actually  joined  in  the  harassment.  In 
each  community  opposition  candi- 
dates have  been  bullied  out  of  their 
jobs.  On  one  recent  occasion  the  po- 
lice in  the  Serb-held  town  of  Teslic 
surrounded  on  opposition  candidate 
in  his  workplace  and  besieged  him ; 
and  his  supporters  until  he  agreed  | 
to  resign.  The  UN  police  were  | 
forced,  by  their  restricted  mandate, 
to  stand  by  and  watch.  This  use  of ; 
force  is  probably  unnecessary:  the 
boss-client  relationship  between 
politician  and  voter  has  survived 
from  socialism  and  has  even  been 
intensified  by  the  war,  especially 
I among  Bosnia's  2 million  refugees. 

MANY  Muslim  liberals  who 
would,  by  political  instinct 
vote  for  the  opposition  prefr 
idential  candidate,  Haris  Silajdac, 
have  decided  to  back  the  SDA  in- 
cumbent,  Alfla  Izetbegovic.  Thar 
fear  is  that  a spilt  Muslim  vote  will 
hand  tiie  chairmanship  of  Bosnia* 
joint  presidency  to  the  Serb  masW 
ethnic-cleanser,  Momcilo  Krajisnik 
This  would  surely  be  the  supremt 
irony  of  the  "transition  to  demo- 
cracy" — a man  who  has  spent  the 
war  trying  to  destroy  Bosnia  wm 
emerge  as  Ub  head  of  state. 

Any  doubts  over  the  nationalist 
complete  control  of  their  electorates 
were  dispelled  by  the  June  vow 
elections  in  Mostar.  The  SDA  aw 
the  HDZ  swept  the  board.  A com- 
peting mixed  list  of  candidates  from 
both  Muslim  and  Croat  communi- 
ties won  only  3 per  cent  of  the  vote- 
The  International  Crisis  Group 
(ICG),  one  of  the  independent  pr£ 
sure  groups  monitoring  the  imp 
mentation  of  the  Dayton  acc0™* 
called  last  month  for  the  elections^® 
be  postponed  in.  their  entirety.  ! 
ICG  pointed  out  that  h011®  , 
main  conditions  for  reasonably 
elections  had  been  fulfilled  mm 
warned:  "The  vote  may  well 
plish  with  the  ballot  that  ejnp 
cleansing  which  was  not  compel 
with  the  bullet."  But  barring  a mg* 
outbreak  of  violence,  the  eteri®* 
will  go  ahead  for  the  same  rea**® 
they  were  scheduled  for  Septemo 
in  tiie  first  place  — to!  be  but  pUF 
way  by  the  time  of  the  US  presiden- 
tial elections  in  November.  
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Chirac  takes  sharp  turn  to  right 


EDITORIAL 


AT  THE  August  25  press 
conference  he  gave  nt  his 
Cdte-d’Azur  summer  resi- 
dence, President  Jacques  Chirac 
attempted  to  justify  his  decision 
iwu  days  earlier  to  aend  in  police 
to  dislodge  a group  of  300 
African  illegal  immigrants  — or 
anns-paplers  — from  tiie  Paris 
church  of  St  Bernard:  "Overall, 
I the  French  are  increasingly  irri- 
, tated  by  immigrants,''  he  sur- 
mised. 

I Even  if  that  reaction  was,  ns 
he  himself  put  it,  “Irrational  and 
often  unfair”,  Chirac's  show  of 
“firmness  on  the  immigration 
; issue”  pandered  precisely  to  the 
I latent  xenophobia  of  the  French. 
It  is  neither  here  nor  there 
that,  after  tiie  police  interven- 
tion, the  subsequent  instalment 
| of  the  so HB-p apiers  saga 

I showed  just  how  ineffectual,  in 


practical  terms,  Chirac's  attempt 
to  exploit  the  immigration  Issue 
had  been. 

Tiie  legal  marathon  of  Inst 
weekend,  which  ended  with  the 
release  from  police  custody  of 
most  of  tiie  Africans  dislodged 
from  St  Bernard  Church  even 
though  only  a few  of  titom  had 
been  given  legal  status,  con- 
firmed the  point  tiie  group  uf 
mediators  had  been  making  over 
the  previous  five  months:  that 
the  law  is  itself  contradictory. 

But  that  ninlters  little  to 
Chirac,  in  so  for  as  immigration 
is,  in  this  particular  case,  no 
more  than  one  of  several  Ingredi- 
ents of  domestic  policy:  his  show 
of  firmness  was  aimed  at  bolster- 
ing support  for  him  among  the 
rightwing,  and  even  the  far-right, 
electorate. 

It  was  a successful  ploy,  to 
judge  from  an  opinion  poll  com- 
missioned by  Le  Monde  and  the 
radio  station  RTL,  which  shows 


that  Chirac  took  the  calculated 
risk  of  being  seen  as  “insensi- 
tive” and  “intransigent”  in  order 
to  show  clearly  where  he  stood 
to  his  traditional  constituency, 
where  the  rhetoric  of  Iaw  and 
order  has  always  paid  off. 

In  tiiis  respect,  the  case  of  tiie 
snna-paptvrs  marks  an  abrupt 
U-turn  in  Chirac's  presidency 
(hut  is  in  some  respects  compa- 
rable to  the  sudden  switch  to 
economic  nnd  socinl  austerity 
last  autumn. 

Only  a year  and  a half  ago, 
during  the  run-up  to  the  presi- 
dential elections,  the  catch- 
phrase  “anything  rather  than 
Balladur"  somehow  caught  on  in 
some  leftwing  circles.  To  them, 
the  then  prime  minister, 
Edouard  Balladur,  who  was  hIso 
running  for  the  presidency,  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  arrogant, 
unpopular  right,  while  Chirac 
was  credited  with  having  shifted 
his  ground  on  social  issues  and 


adopted  a more  progressive  and 
humanist  stance. 

It  even  got  to  the  point  where 
some  former  standard-bearers 
of  the  pro-Mitterrand  left,  dqch 
as  the  couturier  Pierre  Bergd 
and  the  television  talk-show  host 
FWd^ric  Mitterrand  (die  presi- 
dent's nephew),  announced  (hey 
were  going  to  vote  for  Chirac. 

The  deliberate  ambiguity  of 
Chirac's  position  is  now  n thing 
of  the  past.  After  the  wave  of 
demonstrations  and  strikes  last 
December,  the  St  Bernard  affair 
comes  as  further  proof  that  die 
government  has  lurched  to  the 
right,  while  the  left  has  rediscov- 
ered some  of  the  traditional 
socialist  values  (hat  had  been 
eroded  by  ita  ninny  yoara  in 
power. 

Chirac's  shift  to  the  right  was 
also  evident  In  remarks  he  made 
on  another  major  issue  he  dis- 
cussed with  (he  prime  minister, 
Alain  Jupp£,  laat  weekend:  die 
economy. 

However  much  Chirac  tries  to 
rationalise  his  budgetary  policy 
by  dividing  it  up  into  four  phases 
— first  “stopping”,  then  “stabil- 
ising the  deficits”,  limiting 
"spending",  and  “lowering  tax 
and  Hocinl  security  contribu- 
tions" — the  end  result  of  such 
zigzags  is  hound  to  be  u return  to 
fiiuincinl  orthodoxy.  And  Hint 
orthodoxy  will  need  to  tie  all  the 
more  stringent  because  money 
has  to  come  from  somewhere  to 
pay  for  the  spending  spree  of 
Chime's  first  months  in  office. 

Chirac  answers  the  gloom 
merchants  by  announcing 
blithely  that  "we've  got  over  the 
hump".  One  suspects  that  the 
person  he  is  trying  hardest  to 
convince  is  himself.  When  a 
regime  foils  back  on  to  its  tradi- 
tional electorate  instead  of  show- 
ing signs  of  openness,  it  usually 
means  it  Is  bracing  itself  for  diffi- 
cult times  ahead.  Chirac's  new 
stance  is  symptomatic  of  weak 
government. 

(August  27) 


Nepalese  girls  caught  up  in  sexual  slavery 


Jean-Pterre  Langolller 
in  Kathmandu 

THE  SIX  prisoners  (four  men 
and  two  women)  looked  as  if 
ghee  would  not  melt  in  their  mouths 
as  they  politely  answered  questions 
from  the  district  administrator.  Yet 
they  had  been  charged  with  that 
most  heinous  of  crimes  — ■ selling 
young  girls  Into  sexual  slavery  and 
thereby  dooming  them,  more  often 
than  not,  to  Aids  and  an  early  death. 
They  all  denied  the  charges,  claim- 
ing they  had  been  the  victims  of  a 
misunderstanding  or  even  revenge. 

Of  the  100,000-odd  Nepalese 
women  who  work  as  prostitutes  in 
India,.  20  per  cent  are  estimated  by 
local  non-governmental  organisa- 
tions to  be  under  16. 

' In  the  brothels  of  Bombay  and 
Kathmandu  Valley  three  out  of  four 
Rirls  have  one  child  or  more.  They 
often  deliberately  become  mothers 
because  a baby  is  their  only  solace 
and  source  of  Rffection. 

One  thing  is  virtually  certain:  the 
"slave"  girls  are  getting  younger 
■ind  younger.  The  trend  is  partly 
due  to  a widespread  fallacy  in  Asia 
that  young  girls  do  not  get  Aids 
(whereas  in  fact  they  are  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  tiie  disease)  and 


that  sexual  relations  with  them  have 
curative  properties. 

Indians  are  particularly  partial  to 
Nepalese  women:  they  are  light- 
skinned, docile,  honest  and  mainly 
Hindu,  an  advantage  in  Bombay, 
which  is  governed  by  an  ultra- 
nationalist  Hindu  coalition. 

Child  prostitution  results  from  a 
combination  of  historical,  economic, 
political  and  cultural  factors,  in 
particular  caste  prejudice.  Nepal, 
whose  population  of  20  million  has 
been  doubling  every  25  years,  Is 
one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the 
world.  Forty  per  cent  of  tiie  popula- 
tion live  below  subsistence  level, 
and  50  per  cent  are  unemployed. 
Many  young  people  are  forced  or 
tempted  to  leave  their  villages  be- 
cause of  poverty. 

According  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
some  of  (lie  lower  castes  living  in 
western  Nepal  used  to  supply 
princes  with  musicians,  dancers  and 
prostitutes.  Girls  were  sold  to 
wealthy  families  that  Inter  offered 
them  up  to  Hindu  deities.  In  order 
to  survive  in  the  temples,  which 
they  shared  with  oilier  offerings 
9uch  as  goats  and  buffaloes,  they 
had  no  choice  but  to  prostitute 
themselveB. 

Today  the.whole  of  Nepal  has  be- 


come one  huge  reservoir  for  pimps, 
and  child  prostitution  is  no  longer 
restricted  to  the  same  castes,  re- 
gions or  ethnic  groups  as  it  was  in 
the  past.  But  its  main  cause  remains 
the  same:  the  deep  contempt  in 
which  girls  are  held  in  a highly 
patriarchal  society. 

Baby  girls  are  unwelcome,  Nepal 
holds  the  world  record  for  “male 
preference”:  90  per  cent  of  parents 
want  at  least  two  male  children,  first 
to  keep  the  patronym  alive,  and 
secondly  to  conduct  funeral  riles, 
which  is  a male  privilege. 

Women  are  discriminated  against 
not  only  in  their  daily  lives;  but  also 
in  legal  texts,  of  which  at  least  20 
put  them  at  a disadvantage.  Nepal  is 
one  of  tiiree  countries  in  the  world 
where  the  life  expectancy  of  men  is 
higher  than  that  of  women. 

. in  secondary  education,  the  ratio 
of  girls  to  boys  is  only  one  to  three. 
They  do  not  “belong"  to  tiie  family 
home,  but  to  their  future  husbands, 
which  means  they  have  no  inheri- 
tance rights.  And  (heir  suicide  rate 
is  much  higher  than  men’s, 
i Many  young  women  get  a raw 
deal  even  before  they  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  “slave”  traders.  As  chil- 
dren they  will  often  have  been  vic- 
tims of  rape  or  incest.  Some  ore 


child  brides  who  arc  beaten  by  their 
husbands.  Others  are  single  moth- 
era  abandoned  by  society. 

Most  girls  are  sold  by  parents, 
brothers,  husbands,  neighbours  or 
family  friends  when  times  are  hard. 
Such  as  the  period  between  two  har- 
vests. It  is  a highly  organised  and  lu- 
crative trade. 

. The  innocent,  nimble-fingered 
peasant  girls  who  work  a 12-hour 
day  at  carpet  factories  in  Kath- 
mandu Valley  may  also  be  accosted 
after  work  by  apparently  caring 
strangers  — women  or  couples  — 
who  paint  an  enticing  picture  of  an 
easy  life  in  Bombay.  One  false  step, 
and  they  wilt  be  trapped  for  the  rest 
of  their  short  lives. 

Once  dragged,  they  are  easily 
taken  across  die  border  into  India, 
often  under  a false  Identity  (no  visa 
is  required).  They  are  bought  by 
Bombay  brothel  owners  for  $500- 
$1,500.  The  younger  they  are,  the 
higher  the  price  on  their  heads. 

Sonic  of  the  girls  who  arc  still  vir- 
gins are  sold  at  specialised  under- 
cover auctions  in  Bombay  or 
Hyderabad  to  oil-rich  Arabs,  who  es- 
cort them  back  to  their  luxury  hotel 
moms,  rape  them  and,  sometimes, 
take  them  hack  to  the  Gulf.  Hut  the 
concubines  Arabs  really  prefer  arc 
girls  from  Bangladesh:  they  are 
Muslims. 

(August  28) 


Former  fan 
turns  on 
Radio  101 

R6my  Ourdan  In  Zagreb 

IN  THE  days  when  the  Croatian 
president,  Franjo  Tucljnmri,  was 
an  opponent  of  Yugoslavia's  commu- 
nist regime,  he  hntl  little  chance  to 
make  his  opinions  known.  After  20 
years  of  underground  campaigning 
for  the  Cront  cause,  lie  family  man- 
aged to  find  a mouthpiece  in  the  late 
eighties  — Radio  101.  a Zngrcb- 
based  FM  radio  station. 

Now,  after  five  years  at  the  helm 
of  an  independent  Croatia,  Turijtnan 
is  trying  to  dose  down  Radio  101. 
even  though  it  has  remained  just  ns 
independent  of  the  government  as  it 
was  when  it  started  up  in  1984. 

Almost  nil  the  ullnuiatiun.ilisls 
who  now  govern  Croatia  made  l heir 
first  irtiblii*  pronouncements  on 
Radio  10 1 when  they  were  still  ob- 
scure political  trouble-makers  under 
n communist  regime. 

Tiie  head  of  the  station,  Zeljko 
Malic,  says:  “We  were  also  the  first 
(<>  talk  about  freedom  of  worship  .it 
a time  when  il  was  forbidden  to 
wish  listeners  a Happy  Christinas." 
Today,  tin:  fervent  Catholics ufTudj- 
man's  Croatian  Democratic  Union 
(HDZ),  win?  have  brought  die 
Iiniimutl  media  to  ln.-e|.  ;ir«*  unhappy  i 
with  Radio  lOl's  m»-h«lds-t jarred  i 
siyle. 

'I  lie  Council  of  Kurtapt-  nvi  udy  1 
ordered  Lrualin  to  -.top  harassing  I 
its  few  independent  media.  Apart 
from  TV  ami  iuom  of  the  daily  press, 
tut  which  the  government  keeps 
close  tabs,  plus  a few  sensationalist 
magazines  that  specialise  in  un- 
truths, only  one  daily  paper.  Novi 
List,  one  satirical  weekly.  Feral  Tri- 
bune, and  Radio  101  provide  n 
breath  of  fresh  air. 

Tiie  public  is  in  no  doubt  as  to 
which  kind  of  fare  it  prefers:  in 
Zagreb,  Radio  101  is  easily  die  most 
popular  radio  station,  with  a 32  per 
cent  audience  rating,  as  compared 
with  the  state  radio's  17  percent. 

"The  government  probably 
doesn't  dare  close  us  down.”  says 
Matic.  “But  it's  trying  to  cripple  us 
financially  with  discriminatory 
taxes." 

It  has  also.  Malic  says  with  a 
broad  grin,  reduced  the  power  of 
Radio  101's  transmitter  “for  environ- 
mental reasons”,  so  as  not  to  expose 
the  people  of  Zagreb  to  “radiation". 

‘The  present  government  has  the 
same  attitude  to  free  broadcasting 
as  the  previous  communist  regime," 
he  says.  Radio  101  has  agreed  to 
conform  to  Croatian  legislation  on 
the  media.  But  the  law  seems  to- 
vary  according  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
grammes a station  broadcasts. 

Radio  101  gives  priority  to  British 
and  American  music,  not  patriotic 
songs.  And  it  nlso  puts  Out  political 
programmes  where  listeners  con 
phone  in  and  opponents  or  the 
regime  can  express  their  views. 
Indeed,  HDZ  nieiribcrs  take  part  in- 
creasingly in  Radio  101  debates 
since  they  do  not  want  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  a popular  forum. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether 
Tudjman,  whose  authoritarianism 
becomes  more  blatant  every  day, 
will  succeed  in  muzzling  the  radio 
that  was  once  his  friend.  Whatever 
happens,  Radio  101  is  determined  to 
keep  fighting  to  the  end. 

(August  27) 
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Rising  to 

Liszt’s 

challenge 

Afaln  Lompech  reviews 
two  piano  recitals  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
Septembers  1896 


Yevgeny  kissin  looked 

tense  end  almost  sullen  as 
he  scurried  on  to  concert 
platform  at  the  beginning  of  his  Au- 
gust L3  recital  at  the  Salzburg  Festi- 
val anti  bowed  to  the  audience  with 
the  stiffness  of  a Prussian  officer. 

The  Moscow-born  Kissin  — 
whose  mane  of  curly  hair  makes  him 
look  uncannily  like  Anton  Rubinstein 
(1829-94),  the  Russian  pianist  and 
cumiwscr  regarded  in  his  time  as 
being  on  a [tar  with  Franz  liszt  — 
had  already  Riven  a triumphant 
U inpin  recital  in  Salzburg  in  1994. 

lie  is  something  of  a phenome- 
non. In  1984  he  made  a spectacular 
musical  debut  at  the  age  of  13  by 
recording  in  public  the  two  Chopin 
concertos  in  the  main  hall  of 
Moscow's  Tchaikovsky  Conserva- 
tory. Within  a few  weeks,  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  pianists  in  die 
world  had  hoik -cl  him  ,is  a worthy 
colleague*. 

That  admiration  has  not  dimmed 
since  then.  When.  two  pianists  meet 
nowadays,  they  incvitubly  talk  about 
Sviatoslav  Richter  ("Will  he  ever 
play  again?"),  Martha  Argerich 
("Will  she  return  to  the  concert  pint- 
form?")  and  Kissin  (“Have  you 
heard  his  latest  disc?"). 

Kiss  in’s  race  to  get  to  the  piano 
uu  August  13  was  not  that  of  a con- 
quering hero.  He  knew  that  for  the 
next  two  hours  he  was  going  to 
have  live  up  to  his  reputation  — and 
justify  (he  advertising  investment  of 
his  three  record  companies 
(Deutsche  Grammophon,  RCA  and 
Sony). 

He  opened  his  recital  with  Fer 
ruccio  Busoni's  celebrated  tran- 
scription of  Bach's  D-minor 
Chaconne  for  solo  violin.  It  is  the 
least  successful  of  the  pianist-corn-  1 
poser's  numerous  transcriptions 
and  utterly  betrays  the  spirit  of  the 
original  by  ignoring  the  musical  line 
and  the  challenge  Bach  set  the  vio- 
lin, an  instrument  that  1b  essentially 
melodic,  not  polyphonic. 

Though  it  Is  a pity  Kissin  did  not 
play  Brahms's  transcription  of  the 
same  work  for  the  left  hand,  he  did 
intelligently  thin  out  the  texture  — 
Busoni  uses  too  many  octaves  and 
dense  chords  — by  reglstrating  it 
exactly  as  if  it  had  originally  been 
written  for  organ. 

He  recalled  the  great  recreative 
virtuosi  in  the  way  he  orchestrated 
the  piano  and  achieved  a dynamic 
range  that  went  from  an  almost  im- 
perceptible, but  always  resonant, 
pianissimo  to  the  loudest  — some- 
times loo  loud  — fortissimo. 

The  next  piece  Kissin  played  was 
in  a completely  different  league. 
Schumann's  C-mqJor  Fantasle  Is  a 
perilous  summit  of  musical  litera- 
ture whose  difficulties  defeat  most 
pianists. 

A magazine  recently  organised  a 
bllntl  comparison  of  30  different 
recorded  versions.  The  judges'  ver- 
dict on  most  of  (he  pianists  was 
damning.  Only  Nelson  Freirc  (1  CD 
Alphte),  Martha  Argerich  (1  CD 
EM!)  and  Claudio  Arrau  (1  CD 
Philips)  emerged  with  plaudits. 
Kiss  in's  disc  had  not  yet  been  is- 
sued. One  wonders  whether  he 
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Kissin:  total  fusion  of  pianist  and  muBic  phoi ografh  anthonv crickmay 


would  have  joined  the  lucky  trio. 

At  Salzburg,  he  was  barred  from 
entering  the  gales  of  the  Schumann 
pianists'  pantheon.  Although  his 
sound  was  magnificent,  his  Btyle  im- 
pressive and  his  fingerwork  infalli- 
ble, he  overarticulated  the  melodic 
line.  There  was  too  much  piano  and 
not  enough  poetry:  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  overwhelmed  by  an  emo- 
tion which  the  listener  had  difficulty 
in  si  ia  ring. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  forget  his 
magnificent  pianistic  technique  — 
though  one  suspects  that  Kissin 
may  have  tampered  with  the  closing 
passage  of  the  second  movement  so 
he  could  play  it  without  fear  of  fluff- 
ing the  top  notes.  But  he  played  it  so 
exaggeratedly  fast  that  one  could 
not  clearly  hear  what  he  was  doing, 
and  the  tension  he  had  built  up 
throughout  the  movement  suddenly 
petered  out. 


THE  ONLY  remarkable  thing 
about  Kissln's  interpretation 
of  Beethoven’s  “Moonlight" 
Sonata  was  his  absolute  control  of 
the  piano’s  resonance  in  die  first 
movement.  His  second  movement 
was  mannered,  and  he  played  the 
last  so  fast  he  was  quite  unable  to 
bring  out  the  harmonic  value  of  the 
arpeggios. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  four  Liszt 
studies  that  concluded  the  recital — 
Harmonies  du  Solr,  Chasse  Neige, 
Feux  Follets  and  Wilde  Jagd  — took 
us  into  territory  where  few  have 
successfully  ventured.  One  wonders 
which  other  living  pianists  are  capa- 
ble of  achieving  such  a degree  of 
immateriality  in  these  dauntingly 
difficult  pieces:  Argerich  and  Freire 
without,  any  doubt,  and  possibly  Ivo 
Pogorelich,  always  supposing  he 
forgot  to  bask  in  self-admiration. 
Klssin's  performance  here  had  a 
transcendental  quality  that  sug- 
gested a total  fusion  of  the  pianist 
and  the  music  he  was  playing. 

On  August  21.  Maurizto  Pollini 
stalked  on  to  the  platform  looking, 
as  he  often  does,  like  a frightened 
bird.  He  opened  his  recital  with 
Schumann's  Allegro  opus  8,  proba- 
bly not  the  composer's  most  in- 
spired work.  But  it  is  a favourite 
with  Pollini,  as  could  be  seen  from 


Masterpieces  go  to  ground 
as  Japan’s  art  bubble  bursts 


the  meticulous  and  impressively 
dignified  way  he  handled  its  alter- 
nate bursts  of  lyricism  and  calmer 
passages. 

His  performance  of  Schumann's 
Fantasie  differed  front  Klssin's  in 
that  his  dynamic  range  was  much 
more  restricted,  his  playing  more 
compact  and  his  sound  softer- 
edged.  The  tenderness  and  sheer 
beauty  of  his  playing  were  driven  by 
a deeply  moving  subjectivity.  In  his 
interpretation,  the  second  move- 
ment did  not  sound  as  though  it 
were  just  “a  study  in  contrary  mo- 
tion", and  the  finale  came  across  as 
a whisper. 

Pollini  gave  a straightforward  and 
honest  performance  which  es- 
chewed any  of  the  effects  that 
would  have  sent  the  audience  into 
transports.  That  did  not  stop  a be- 
jewelled Italian  woman  from 
screaming  “Bravo!"  after  each  work 
— and  also  before  the  end  of 
Chopin’s  “Funeral”  Sonata,  carrying 
some  members  of  the  audience  with 
her  and  prompting  a glance  of  utter 
despair  from  Pollini. 

The  Chopin  sonata,  his  second,  is 
a work  which  greatly  taxes  the  pi- 
anist's deepest  physical  and  psycho- 
logical resources.  On  the  few 
occasions  when  the  composer 
agreed  to  perform  it,  he  always  van- 
ished from  view  immediately  after- 
wards. 

In  his  performance  of  the  work, 
Pollini  drew  on  a wider  dynamic 
range  than  he  had  in  the  Schumann 
Fantasie,  but  he  used  so  much  pedal 
in  the  first  movement  that  the  left 
hand  could  not  be  heard  distinctly 
— which  was  a great  pity. 

Surprisingly,  when  he  played  the 
repeat  in  die  first  movement  he 
started  not  from  the  doppio  movi- 
mento,  but  from  die  opening  grave, 
thus  following  a trend  launched  by  a 
German  professor.  Both  Vlado  Per- 
lemuter  and  Nikita  Magaloff  have 
gone  on  record  as  disagreeing  with 
this  practice. 

Pollini  nevertheless  played  the 
work  in  a truly  inspired  fashion, 
winch  meant  one  could  forgive  Ws 
overuse  of  pedal  and  considerable 
fluctuations  in  tempo  during  the  fu- 
neral march. 

(August  16  and  24)  . 


Philippe  Pons  In  Tokyo 

ATTHE  end  of  the  eighties,  dur- 
ing the  "financial  bubble”  that 
triggered  a feverish  wave  of  specula- 
tion in  Japan,  wealthy  businessmen 
paid  through  the  nose  for  works  by 
Vincent  Van  Gogh,  Fierre-Auguste 
Renoir,  Claude  Monet,  Pablo  Pi- 
casso, Marc  Chagall  and  others. 
Many  of  the  speculators  have  since 
gone  bankrupt,  and  some  100  of 
their  art  treasures  have  been  seized 
by  their  creditors,  mosdy  banks  and 
money-lenders. 

'There  are  enough  confiscated 
masterpieces,  on  top  of  thousands 
of  less  important  works  by  painters 
like  Utrillo  and  Dufy,  to  fill  a small- 
scale  Mus£e  d'Orsaiy ,”  says  art  critic 
Shinichi  Segi.  “I'm  worried.  Not 
only  are  they  being  kept  from  public 
view,  but  no  one  knows  exactly 
where  they  are  or,  more  impor- 
tantly, at  what  temperature  and  de- 
gree of  humidity  they  are  being 
stored." 

Segi  puts  the  value  of  the  paint- 
ings at  $15  billion,  or  half  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  on 
the  Japanese  ari  market  between 
1987  anil  1990.  The  works  are  80 
per  cent  western  and  20  per  cent 
traditional  Japanese  uihonga.  Two 
thirds  of  the  western  pictures  are  by 
French  painters,  mostly  Impression- 
ists. 

One  work  currently  being  with- 
held from  the  public  is  Picasso’s  Les 
Noces  de  Pierrette,  which  belongs 
to  his  “Blue"  period.  It  was  sold  for 
$53  million  by  the  French  auction 
house  Drouot-Montaigne  in  Novem- 
ber 1989.  The  buyer  was  the  Japan- 
ese speculator  and  property  tycoon 
Tomonori  Tsurumaki,  who  went 
bust  two  years  later.  The  picture  is 
now  thought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
his  creditors,  the  credit  company 
Leak,  which  is  rumoured  to  want  to 
put  it  on  the  market.  But  when  con- 
tacted by  Le  Monde,  the  company 
denied  it  was  in  possession  of  Les 
Noces  de  Pierrette. 

Even  greater  uncertainty  sur- 
rounds the  fate  of  other  seized 
paintings,  such  as  those  once 
owned  by  the  credit  company  Aichi 
Finance,  which  went  bankrupt  this 
year.  Its  managing  director,  Yasu- 
michi  Morishita,  is  one  of  the 
biggest  swindlers  on  the  market.  He 
began  his  career  as  a money-lender 
and  later  became  an  unscrupulous 
corporate  raider  nicknamed  "die 
Viper"  in  stock  market  clrclea. 

Through  his  gallery,  Aska  Inter 
national,  Morishita  — who  had 
bought  a large  stake  in  Christie’s  in- 
ternational — also  speculated  la 
paintings  in  partnership  with  Tsuru- 
maki  (who  had  been  his  employee). 

In  1989  he  bought  two  other  Pi- 
cassos, La  Maternite  and  Au  Lapin 
Agile.  Along  with  another  gallery 
belonging  to  a large  Toyota  dealer 
in  Nagoya,  Masahiko  Sawada  (also 
now  bankrupt),  Aska  invested  some 
$1  billion  in  Impressionist  paintings. 

The  frenzied  speculation  that 
swept  Japan  'in  the  late  eighties  was 
manna  from  heaven  to  both  West- 
ern and  Japanese  art  dealers,  who 
made  colossal  fortunes  thanks  to 
die  system  of  "Japanese1  prices", 
which  were  much  higher  than  world 
prices. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
ies, the  turnover  of  the  western  art 
market  in  Japan  was  running  at 
about  $2  billion  a year.  From  1986 
1 on,  that  figure  rose  five  times.  The 
signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  spec- 
1 ulatiVe  craze  for  western  paintings 


was  the  purchase  by  the  insurance 
company  Yasuda  of  Van  Gogh’s  Sun- 
flowers for  $39.9  million  in  1987. 

By  1995,  the  turnover  of  the  west- 
ern art  market  had  plummeted  to 
5 per  cent  of  its  1990  value.  And 
prices  also  took  a tumble  — paint- 
ings lost  2030  per  cent  of  their 
value  compared  with  their  purchase 
price  during  the  period  of  specula- 
tion. 

Van  Gogh’s  Portrait  du  Docteur 
Gachet,  which  was  bought  in  1990 
for  $82.5  million  by  an  eccentric 
paper  manufacturer,  Ryoel  Saito, 
has  now  lost  a third  of  its  value. 
While  he  was  at  it,  Saito  acquired 
one  of  Renoir’s  versions  of  Le 
Moulin  de  la  Galette.  He  said  pub- 
licly that  he  would  carry  all  his 
paintings  to  the  grave.  But  he  was 
persuaded  otherwise  by  his  credi- 
tors when  his  company  went  bust: 
after  his  death  last  March,  his  pic- 
lures  ended  up  in  a warehouse. 

The  only  works  now  to  be  found 
for  sale  in  Japan  have  little  market 
value,  but  even  their  prices  have 
slumped.  A Picasso  engraving.  Le 
Repas  du  Pauvre.  which  was  worth 
$410,000  in  1989.  is  valued  at 
$86,000  today. 

Art  dealers  are  itching  to  pul 
paintings  back  on  the  market,  but 
their  present  owners  — the  foiled 
businessmen's  creditors  — refuse 
to  suffer  further  losses  by  letting 
them  go  for  prices  lower  than  their 
security  value.  There  are  also  wide- 
spread fears  that  a massive  release 
«>f  confiscated  paintings  would 
cause  the  market  to  collapse. 

As  for  Japanese  collectors,  they 
got  their  fingers  burnt  once  and  no* 
no  longer  trust  art  dealers,  Hiroya 
Tsukibara,  director  of  the  Tsubaki 
Gallery  in  Tokyo,  feels  dealers  haw 
now  lost  their  credibility. 

AND  THEN  there  is  the  problem 
of  fakes.  There  are  thought  to 
be  many  among  the  work9  put- 
chased  during  the  boom,  and  own- 
ers of  paintings  are  ill-equipped  to 
judge  whether  they  are  genuine  or 
not  A group  of  20  galleries  has  just 
begun  selling  paintings  by  auction 
in  an  attempt  to  instil  greater  trust 
among  their  clientele. 

“If  there  continue  to  be  bankrupt- 
cies among  credit  companies,  the 
banks  may  be  forced  to  sell  the  pk 
hires  in  their  possession,"  says  ml 
critic  Segi,  who  suggests  that  the 
culture  authorities  should  set  up  * 
foundation  to  buy  up  the  lost  mas- 
terpieces and  put  them  on  show. 

Mqjor  Japanese  printing* 
also  been  subject  to  speculation- 
though  to  a lesser  extent,  and  so®6 
have  Buffered  the  same  fete  a* 
western  counterparts.  "On  top  « 
that,  no  one  knows  where  they  ore, 
and  that  cau9eB  problems  when  P*®; 
pie  want  to  organise  an  exhibition) 

Segi  says.  . .. 

Creditors  are  pinning  their  hop® 
on  local  museums,  which  they  IW* 
may  be  prepared  to  pay  top 
for  top  printings.  But  that  is  tar  fro® 
certain:  taxpayers  are  agrinBt  uw 
policy,  which  they  regard  w 
Vagan t”.  Meanwhile  the  htjacKW 
paintings  remain  invisible. 
(August  20) 
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Zedillo  Confronts 
New  Rebel  Threat 


Molly  Moore  and  John  Ward 
Anderson  In  Mexico  City 


PRESIDENT  Ernest  Zedillo 
on  Sunday  denounced  a new 
leftist  guerrilla  organization 
that  launched  attacks  across  south- 
ern Mexico  last  week  as  "terrorists” 
and  vowed  to  pursue  the  rebels  with 
"the  full  force  of  the  law." 

“We  do  not  accept  the  appearance 
of  groups  that  employ  terrorism  to 
murder,  destroy  and  intimidate," 
Zedillo,  his  voice  shaking,  said  In  a 
declaration  that  drew  a standing 
ovation  and  the  only  strong  emo- 
tional response  from  members  of 
(he  Congress  during  his  annual 
state  of  (he  union  address. 

Zedillo,  who  had  planned  his 
speech  as  a glowing  testimonial  to 
what  he  deems  an  improving 
economic  picture,  instead  had  to 
confront  a guerrilla  uprising  that 
analysts  and  political  leaders  say  is 
more  serious  than  the  January  1, 
1994.  insurrection  by  Zapatista 
rebels  in  the  southern  slate  of 
Chiapas. 

In  the  latest  clash,  the  rebel 
group,  which  is  calling  for  die  over- 
throw of  the  government,  attacked 
security  forces  in  the  southern  Pa- 
cific coastal  slate  of  Uaxnca  on  Sat- 
urday. leaving  one  guerrilla  dead.  A 
total  of  15  people,  including  police, 
military  personnel,  rebels  and  two 
civilians,  died  ns  a result  of  die  well- 
coordinated  clashes  across  south- 
ern Mexico,  while  2 1 were  injured. 

Nationwide,  security  at  strategic 
installations  — government  build- 
ings, airports,  main  roads,  telecom- 
munications centers  and  power 
facilities — remained  heavy,  in  recog- 
nition that  the  guerrilla  group  has 
attacked  only  government  targets. 

"Just  when  we  are  progressing  to- 
ward real  democracy ...  we  will  not 
accept  the  emergence  of  outdated 
and  bloody  incidents  of  violence," 
Zedillo  said  in  his  most  extensive 
comments  on  the  guerrillas  since 
the  Popular  Revolutionary  Army 
(EPR)  appeared  two  months  ago. 


Tlie  group  has  since  escalated 
the  severity  of  its  actions  — starting 
with  a symbolic  demonstration  at  a 
memorial  service  for  slain  peasants, 
then  moving  to  sporadic  guerrilla 
attacks  on  military  convoys,  and 
culminating  last  week  in  coordi- 
nated strikes  at  a dozen  government 
and  military  targets  in  four  states. 

Perhaps  to  hit  the  government  in 
its  poeketbook,  the  rebels  have 
staged  most  of  their  strikes  near 
Mexico's  world-class  beach  resorts, 
which  draw  about  $6  billion  in  annual 
tourist  revenue  — Mexico's  third- 
highest  source  of  foreign  exchange. 
Hie  group  has  not,  however,  tar- 
geted any  tourist  facilities,  no  visitors 
have  been  injured,  and  there  has  not 
yet  been  any  obvious  impact  on 
tourism,  although  tiie  high  season 
does  not  begin  for  several  months. 
However,  news  of  the  attacks  sent 
the  Mexican  stock  market  plunging 
75.94  points,  or  2.2  percent. 

The  attacks,  reported  at  seven 
locations  in  the  southern  coastal 
states  of  Oaxaca  and  Guerrero  and 
in  Mexico  Stale  near  (he  capital, 
constituted  a major  escalation  in  a 
new  insurgency  that  appears  to 
have  its  routs  at  least  partly  in  the 
widespread  disparity  between 
Mexico's  haves  and  havr-nms  and 
the  political  disenfranchisement  of 
the  country’s  rural  peasants. 

Zedillo's  government  has  consis- 
tently played  down  the  significance 
and  military  strength  of  the  EPR. 
which  first  surfaced  publicly  two 
months  ago.  But  it  now  appears  the 
group  is  better  armed,  better 
fended,  more  mobile  and  more 
widespread  than  previously  real- 
ized. in  the  last  two  nionlhs.  army 
troop  movements,  weapons  cache 
discoveries  and  attacks  on  the  mili- 
tary have  been  reported  in  at  least 
seven  of  Mexico's  31  states,  al- 
though no  concrete  evidence  has 
surfaced  connecting  the  incidents. 

It  seems  the  new  guerrilla  group, 
whose  uniformed  members  are 
armed  primarily  with  AK-47  assault 
rifles  and  cover  their  faces  with 


A judicial  policeman  during  » raid  in  Mexico  City,  purl  of  Uic 
crackdown  on  the  new  rebels  pi  iotogtv.pm  ull  •■■•v.ull/  r> 


brown  scarves,  is  interested  mostly 
in  small-scale,  lightning  ambushes 
on  government  targets,  such  as  the 
attacks  that  occurred  uu  August  28. 

Officials  said  the  first  incident  oc- 
curred about  10pm  in  the  town  of 
Tlnxiaco,  a mountain  village  about 
60  miles  west  of  Oaxaca,  the  capital 
of  the  state  that  goes  by  the  same 
name.  State  officials  said  about  50 
guerrillas  armed  with  AK-47  assault 
rifles  opened  fire  on  a city  hall, 
killing  at  least  two  police  officers. 
Another  officer  was  missing. 

About  two  hours  later,  a series  of 
attacks  broke  out  against  installa- 
tions in  the  resort  town  of  Huatulco, 
Mexico’s  newest  and  one  of  its  most 
exclusive  beach  towns.  State  offi- 


Saddam  Calls  Clinton’s  Bluff  Over  Kurds 


Jonathan  C.  Randal 
and  John  Mlntz 

BY  CAPTURING  a Kurdish  city 
in  a haven  patrolled  by  U.S.  and 
other  international  warplanes,  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  challenged  Presi- 
dent Clinton  to  respond,  But  any 
U.S.  action  risks  drawing  America 
further  into  a region  troubled  by 
Kurdish  rivals'  bitter  feuds,  med- 
dling by  powerful  neighbors  and 
countless  betrayals  of  the  Kurdish 
people's  ancient  nationalist  longings. 

The  22  million  Kurdish  [>eople, 
mainly  Sunni  Muslims,  are  mostly 
spread  across  lands  in  Turkey,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Syria,  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan, 
and  form  the  world's  largest  ethnic 
group  without  a nation  of  its  own. 

*rhe  American-led  air  umbrella, 
created  over  Kurdish  areas  in  north- 
ern Iraq  after  the  1991  Persian  Gulf 
War,  gave  the  Kurds  their  best  shot 
at  achieving  autonomy  in  a half-cen- 
tury. But  In  December  1994.  an  old 
rivalry  between  the  Kurdish  Demo- 
cratic Party  (KDP)  led  by  Massoud 


Barzani,  and  jalal  Talabani's  Patri- 
otic Union  of  Kurdistan  (PUK)  led 
to  a resumption  of  factional  fighting 
that  in  the  last  20  months  has  killed 
4,000  of  the  3.5  million  Kurds  in 
Iraq.  It  was  a revival  of  this  fighting 
that  triggered  the  latest  military 
confrontation,  which  culminated  in 
laBt  weekend's  Iraqi  capture  of  Irbil, 
the  unofficial  Kurdish  capital. 

The  PUK  has  been  accused  by  its 
rivals  of  accepting  amis  and  other 
help  from  neighboring  Iran.  The 
PUK  has  denied  it,  but  the  charge 
makes  it  harder  for  tlie  United  States 
to  intervene  on  the  PUK’s  behalf. 

Meanwhile,  Barzani's  KDP  Is 
aligned  with  Saddam,  having,  incred- 
ibly, invited  his  troops  into  the  Kur- 
dirii  area  of  Iraq  — in  the  1980s,  the 
Iraqi  leader  gassed,  uprooted  and 
assassinated  Kurdish  civilians  by  the 
tens  of  thousands.  Thriq  Aziz,  Iraq's 
deputy  prime  minister,  embarrassed 
Barzani  last  Saturday  by  revealing 
the  contents  of  a letter  the  KDP 
leader  was  sakl  to  have  written  to 
Saddam  on  August  22,  seeking  his 


military  help.  Aziz  says  Barzani  ad- 
dressed Saddani  as  “your  excel- 
lency,” and  “pleaded"  with  him  to 
“interfere  to  help  us  to  ease  the  for- 
eign threat"  from  Iran.  Kurdish  and 
U.N.  sources  in  Irbil  said  Barzani's 
soldiers  worked  alongside  Iraqi 
troops  as  they  captured  the  city  with 
little  resistance  from  Talabani's  PUK. 
and  that  they  moved  immediately 
into  PUK  offices  there. 

Kurdish  activists  and  experts  on 
the  region  feel  the  crisis  could  have 
been  averted  had  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration more  forcefully  denounced 
an  Iranian  incursion  Into  the  Kurdish 
area  of  Iraq  several  weeks  ago  and 
worked  harder  to  broker  an  agree- 
ment between  the  factions. 

‘This  is  a result  of  us  not  taking  A 
stronger  position  earlier  this  year," 
said  Kathryn  Porter,  president  of  the 
Human  Rights  Alliance,  a private 
Washington-based  group  trying  to 
mediate  among  die  Kurdish  factions. 

The  United  States  has  hosted  re- 
peated talks  between  the  two  sides, 
most  recently  in  talks  in  London  me- 


dals said  80  masked  gunmen  at- 
tacked the  town  plaza,  a naval  bar- 
racks, the  offices  of  (he  federal 
prosecutor  and  a federal  police  sta- 
tion, killing  at  least  nine  people,  in- 
cluding two  guerrillas. 

Meanwhile,  two  attacks  were  un- 
derway north  of  Oaxaca  in  Guerrero 
state,  home  to  the  resort  of  Aca- 
pulco. Stale  officials  said  one  police 
officer  was  killed  and  two  officers 
and  two  soldiers  were  injured  when 
guerrillas  attacked  the  town  police 
station  of  Tixtla,  about  10  miles  east 
of  the  state  capital,  Chilpancingo.  At 
about  the  same  time,  six  soldiers 
were  injured  when  rebels  attacked 
an  army  barracks  in  the  city  of 
Altamlrano,  state  officials  said. 


diated  by  a State  Department  official. 
But  Porter  accused  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  coming  up  short,  such  as  In 
its  failure  to  secure  $1  million  to  set 
up  a mediation  organization  in  Irbil. 

To  most  Iraqi  Kurds,  Saddam  is  a 
butcher  remembered  for  the  gas- 
sing and  wholesale  destruction  of 
Kurdish  villages  In  the  1980s.  After 
an  unsuccessful  uprising  against 
Saddam  at  the  end  of  the  Gulf  War, 
many  Kurds  fled  north  of  the  36th 
parallel,  which  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  established  as  a "no- 
fly"  zone  that  Saddam's  military  air- 
craft were  bnrrcd  from  entering. 

The  United  States  tried  to  broker 
a Kurdish  pence,  but  it  was  broken  in 
1994  when  the  PUK  became  enraged 
that  tlie  KDP  was  noL  sharing  reve- 
nue from  illicit  oil  trade  withThrbey. 
Tlie  PUK,  which  controls  about  70 
percent  of  the  Iraqi  Kurdish  popula- 
tion, took  over  Irbil  in  that  year. 

American  mediation  conducted  in 
Ireland  and  in  Kurdistan  in  1995  and 
early  1996  did  little  more  than  pre- 
serve a fragile  cease-fire.  The  U.S.-fi- 
nanced Iraqi  National  Congress,  a 
Kurdish-based  opposition  group  de- 
signed to  topple  Saddam,  withered. 


ANC  Takes 
Revenge  on 
Holomisa 


Lynne  Duke  In  Johannesburg 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  ruling  parly 
last  week  expelled  a minister 
who  revealed  President  Mandela 
had  accepted  a 1994  campaign  dona- 
tion from  a businessman  under  in- 
vestigation for  bribery. 

When  Bantu  Holomisa,  41,  alleged 
in  August  that  money  hud  changed 
hands  between  Mandela  and  Sun  In- 
ternational hotel  magnate  Sol 
Kcizncr,  the  African  National  Con- 
gress denied  die  claim  as  “blatant 
lies."  Mnndcln  later  admitted  it  was 
true  hut  said  tin*  bribery  case  against 
Kerzner  was  unnffecleri  by  the  dona- 
tion. 'Ilicensc  n-mnins  iqx'ii. 

’Hie  charge  put  Holomisa  mi  a col- 
lision course  will)  the  ANC.  His  ex- 
pulsion is  tlif  first  high-level  railing 
uul  within  the  ANC  since  it  wun  a 
parliamentary  majority  in  the  first  all- 
races  election  in  1994.  I (nlamisa  is. 
believed  to  be  grinding  several  politi- 
cal axes  by  publicly  embarrassing 
tlie  ANC,  but  his  <-x pulsion  shows 
how  far  the  party  will  closr  ranks 
when  its  integrity  is  questioned. 

Holomisa,  a former  major gnu-ial. 
in  1987  look  over  Tnuiskn.  a black 
“homeland1*,  in  n iimp  ami  lune-d  it 
into  a platform  for  anti-apariheid  ac- 
tivists. earning  praise  .iiivtiig  tin- 
ANC  rank  anil  file.  When  iln-  AN l 
look  over  government  in  Man 
del  a made  him  deputy  mini '-ter  >■! 
environment  and  tourism,  and  lie 
wtis  elected  to  a high-level  party  com- 
mittee. Then  in  May,  Holomisa  went 
before  the  Truth  mid  Reconciliation 
Commission,  which  is  investigating 
crimes  com  mi  lied  during  apartheid, 
to  testify  about  covert  government  at- 
tempts to  destabilize  Trnn*kei.  In  the 
process,  he  repeated  some  scandal 
about  Stella  Sigcau.  the  Transkei 
leader  he  had  overthrown  in  1987, 
saying  Sigcau,  now’  public  enter- 
prises minister,  had  received  part  of 
a bribe  allegedly  paid  to  Transkei 
leaders  in  the  1980s  by  Kerzner,  who 
wanted  a casino  license  for  the  re- 
gion. An  inquiry  cleared  Sigcau. 


Iran  stepped  into  the  virtual  void 
in  1995.  The  PUK  deprived  by  the 
KDP  of  revenue  and  foreign  access 
through  Turkey,  became  more  de- 
pendent on  Iran.  Recently,  Iran  was 
sufficiently  emboldened  to  launch  an 
incursion  deep  into  Iraqi  Kurdistan, 
ostensibly  to  close  down  the  opera- 
tions of  Iranian  Kurdish  nationalists. 

Diplomats  and  regional  powers 
concluded  that  by  doing  so.  Iran  was 
thumbing  its  nose  at  Washington, 
and  willing  to  promote  further  fight- 
ing arqong  the  Kurds:  The  KDP  said 
the  Iranians  left  beliind  anus,  ammu- 
nition and  other  material  wilh  tlie 
PUK  when  they  withdrew  on  July  29. 

Fighting  resumed  on  August  17, 
the  50tli  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  KDP  by  the  revered  na- 
tionalist leader  Mullah  Mustafa 
Barzani,  father  ofits  current  leader. 

Iraq's  recapture  of  Irbil,  in  alliance 
wilh  die  KDP,  looks  set  to  solidify 
the  territorial  enrve-up  between  the 
two  Kurdish  factions,  leaving  the 
KDP  in  control  of  Irbil  and  most  of 
the  land  to  the  west  — Including  die 
soon-to-be  reopened  oil  pipeline  to 
Turkey,  and  the  PUK  In  charge  of 
everything  to  the  east. 
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Sex  Scandal  Forces  Top  Aide  to  Quit 


I 


David  Maranisa  and 
Pater  Baker  In  Chicago 


DICK  MORRIS  abruptly  re- 
signed last  week  as  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  top  political 
adviser  in  the  face  of  a tabloid  story 
linking  him  to  a high-priced  call  girl. 
The  resignation  of  Clinton's  long- 
time strategist  rocked  the  Democra- 
tic convention  at  the  most  untimely 
possible  moment,  hours  before  the 
president's  climactic  Bpeech  accept- 
ing his  party's  nomination  for  a sec- 
ond term. 

In  a statement  he  worked  out 
with  Clinton  aides  before  quietly 
slipping  out  of  town,  Morris  said  he 
resigned  so  that  ilia  predicament 
would  not  become  a campaign 
issue.  Of  the  tabloid  allegations 
against  him,  he  said:  "I  will  not  sub- 
ject my  wife,  family  or  friends  to  the 


Clinton  As 
Man  of 
Moderation 


John  F.  Harris  In  Chicago 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON  last 
week  offered  himself  as  a 
man  of  moderation,  committed 
to  protecting  the  popular  hig- 
government  programs  tlint  were 
the  pride  of  Democrats  of  nti  ear- 
lier era,  hut  pledging  to  moke  his 
own  mark  with  a more  modest 
but  forward-leaning  ogendn 
based  on  high-technology  and 
education. 

He  accepted  his  parly's  nomi- 
nation in  a rousing,  spirited 
speech  nnri  said  he  would  mark 
Ills  second  term  hy  giving 
''.Americans  the  tools  they  need 
to  make  the  most  of  their  God- 
given  potential.”  And  he  vowed 
to  "never  allow  cuts  that . . , pol- 
lute our  environment,  end  the 
guarantee  of  health  care  under 
Medicaid,  or  violate  our  duty  to 
our  parents  under  Medicare." 

It  was  a speech  meant  to  out- 
line Clinton 'b  priorities  if  he 
were  to  become  the  first 
Democrat  since  FrankUn  D. 
Roosevelt  to  be  re-elected  presi- 
dent, and  the  themes  of  educa- 
tion, family,  the  future  were 
constant  markers. 

A typical  passage  was  one  In 
which  Clinton  cited  his  recently 
unveiled  programs  to  give  a 
$1,500  tax  cut  to  make  two 
years  of  community  college  a 
universal  entitlement,  wiring  all 
schools  for  computers,  a new 
initiative  aimed  at  ensuring  that 
all  children  can  read  by  the  end 
of  third  grade  and  expanded 
training  for  those  who  lose  their 
jobs  or  leave  the  welfare  rolls. 

"If  we  do  these  things,"  he 
said,  “every  8-year-old  will  be 
able  to  rend,  every  12-year-old 
will  be  able  to  log  on  to  the 
Internet  and  every  IS-yonr-old 
will  be  nblc  to  go  to  col  lege.  And 
Americans  will  imvc  the  know- 
ledge they  need  to  cross  flint 
bridge  to  the  future." 

Cllnlon’s  Hpeerh  was  deliv- 
ered In  a loud,  robust  voice, 
mid,  with  n frame  that  has  re- 
cently shed  1 5 pounds  nr  so,  he 
cut  a commanding  figure  from 
the  podium  nt  the  United  Center 
in  Chicago,  He  was  interrupted 
frequently  by  applause  ami 
chants  of  “four  more  venrs."  fn 


sadistic  vitriol  of  yellow  journalism. 
I will  not  dignify  such  journalism 
with  a reply  or  an  answer.  I never 
will." 

Clinton  was  informed  of  the  res- 
ignation early  on  Thursday  morning 
last  week  after  his  emissary,  former 
White  House  ride  Ersklne  Bowies, 
had  spent  much  of  the  night  in  dis- 
cussions with  Morris  in  a Chicago 
hotel  room.  White  HouBe  press  sec- 
retary Michael  McCurry  would  not 
say  whether  Morris  privately  con- 
firmed or  denied  the  allegations 
during  his  talks  with  Bowles,  and  he 
sought  to  dismiss  the  substance  of 
the  report  as  beneath  discussion 
even  though  Clinton  had  accepted 
Morris's  resignation. 

The  48-yearold  Morris  began  ad- 
vising Clinton  when  he  was  a candi- 
date for  governor  of  Arkansas  and 
was  brought  to  the  White  House  as 


a consultant  after  the  Republican  [ 
takeover  of  Congress  in  the  1994 
elections.  He  iB  widely  credited  with 
engineering  the  president’s  political 
comeback  since  then  by  stressing 
centrist  issues  that  set  him  apart 
from  traditional  Democratic  liberal- 
ism. But  Morris  was  a controversial 
figure  within  the  White  House  who 
only  recently  had  begun  to  move 
out  of  the  shadows  to  take  credit  for 
the  president’s  success.  Ideologi- 
cally ambldextrouB,  he  doled  out  ad- 
vice to  candidates  of  both  parties 
but  always,  in  the  end,  viewed  Clin- 
ton as  his  ticket  to  the  big  time. 

Clinton  issued  a statement  ac- 
knowledging Morris's  importance 
to  his  career.  He  called  Morris  a 
friend  who  had  done  “invaluable 
work"  for  him. 

It  was  Morris's  role  in  shaping 
Clinton’s  message,  rather  than  the  I 


case  anyone  missed  the  allusion 
to  Republican  nominee  Bob 
Dole's  pledge  last  month  to  be  a 
bridge  to  what  he  called  a more 
noble  American  past,  Clinton 
pointedly  made  his  meaning 
plain.  “With  all  respect,"  he 
said,  "we  do  not  need  to  build  a 
bridge  to  the  past,  we  need  to 
build  a bridge  to  the  future.” 

He  also  responded  bluntly  to 
Dole  on  the  question  of  tax  cuts. 
He  said  n broad  tax  cut  would 
lead  to  deep  cuts,  or  deep 
deficits  of  the  kind  that  he 
boasted  the  nation  is  just  now 
escaping. 

The  speech  heavily  reflected 
the  man  who  left  Chicago 
shrouded  in  scandal,  former  po- 
litical consultant  Dick  Morris. 
During  the  day,  everyone  at  the 
convention  hall  was  talking 
about  Morris,  but  in  the  evening 
they  were  listening  to  him, 
whether  they  knew  it  or  not. 

Hut  C linton  also  hud  rhetoric 
that  was  n divergence  from  the 
Morris  motif  that  Clinton  should 
avoid  linking  himself  explicit}’ 
with  Democrats  mid  their  tradi- 
tional agenda.  Delegates 


cheered  his  appeal  for  diversify, 
Including  respect  for  homo- 
sexuals. 

And  Clinton  said  in  the  most 
direct  language  be  has  used  so 
far  that  he  needs  a Democratic 
Congress  to  do  the  things  he 
wants.  Referring  to  a balanced 
budget,  something  Clinton  said 
he  wants  even  as  he  condemned 
Republican  cuts,  he  bellowed: 
“VVe  could  have  the  right  kind  of 
bnlanced  budget — with  a new 
Congress.  A Democratic 
Congress.” 

But  several  of  the  ideaB 
Clinton  offered  probably  could 
be  achieved  In  a second  terra 
even  without  a Democratic  ma- 
jority. Dole,  when  he  was  still 
Senate  Majority  Leader,  spoke 
favorably  about  the  Idea  of  giving 
tax  credits  for  education.  And 
Clinton's  plan  to  cut  back  the 
capital  gains  tax  for  most  people 
sell  their  homes  is  broadly  con- 
sistent with  Republican  goals. 
.Several  times  during  the  speech 
he  evoked  his  own  relatives,  a 
subtle  rejoinder  to  Republicans 
wliu  consider  themselves  the  de- 
fender of  "family  values.” 


scandal  itself,  that  Republican  presi- 
dential nominee  Robert  J.  Dole  em- 
phasized last  week. 

"Morris  has  been  trying  to  make 
President  Clinton  a Republican,” 
Dole  told  reporters  in  California. 
"Now  maybe  he'll  revert  to  the  lib- 
eral Democrat  he  is."  The  allega- 
tions against  Morris  were  due  to 
appear  in  the  Star,  a weekly  tabloid 
that  four  years  ago  published  allega- 
tions by  Gennifer  Flowers  that  she 
conducted  a long  affair  with  Clinton 
when  he  was  governor  of  Arkansas. 
The  New  York  Post  published  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  Star  allegations,  and 
faxes  of  the  story  received  wider 
distribution  at  the  convention  vil- 
lage in  Chicago  than  any  speech 
text  or  policy  document 

The  essence  of  the  story  is  that 
Morris,  who  has  a home  in  Con- 
necticut but  lives  in  the  Jefferson 
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Hotel  while  he  is  in  Washington 
during  the  week,  had  been  involved 
in  a inonths-long  relationship  with  a 
call  girl  named  Sherry  Rowlands. 
The  37-year-old  Rowlands  kept  a 
diary  of  their  alleged  dalliance  at 
the  Jefferson  and  sold  her  story  to 
the  Star  in  two  installments.  She 
claimed,  among  other  things,  that 
Morris  impressed  her  with  inside 
stories  about  the  White  House  and 
its  occupants,  showing  Iter  an  early 
copy  of  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton's 
convention  speech,  and  allowing 
Rowlands  to  listen  on  the  phone  as 
he  talked  to  the  president. 

The  Star  tabloid  said  Rowlands 
approached  it  with  her  story  and 
produced  diary  entries  and  tele- 
phone answering  machine  tapes. 

Since  Morris  held  no  govern- 
ment security  clearance  or  a perma- 
nent While  House  pass,  officials 
said  he  could  not  have  passed  along 
national  secrets  during  any  pillow- 
talk  and  said  that  no  further  White 
House  investigation  is  necessary. 


Reeve  Preaches  Roosevelt 
Values  From  Wheelchair 


OPINION 

E.J.  Dionne  Jr. 

THE  BIG  deal  is  not  that  Demo- 
crats shoved  their  politicians  off 
center  stage  on  their  convention's 
first  night  and  replaced  them  with 
nonpoliticians,  including  die  actor 
Christopher  Reeve. 

The  real  news  is  that  the  nonpols. 
Reeve  and  Jim  and  Sarah  Brady,  de- 
livered what  will  stand  ns  among  the 
most  pointed  political  messages  of 
this  convention.  They  neither 
fuzzed  up  the  issues  nor  shrank 
from  their  main  points. 

Reeve,  paralyzed  in  a horse-riding 
accident  last  year,  spoke  slowly  but 
resonantly.  Motionless  in  his  wheel- 
chair, he  moved  not  only  the  crowds 
but  also  the  network  television  pro- 
ducers, who  kept  him  on  the  air  in- 
stead of  cutting  to  their  pollsters, 
commentators,  reporters  — or  com- 
mercials. 

His  message  was,  as  they  say  in 
the  political  trade,  off-message:  De- 
mocrats these  days  are  not  sup- 
posed to  say  that  caring  about  the 
needy  is  a good  thing.  As  Ann 
Lems,  now  communications  direc- 
tor for  the  Clinton  campaign,  said 
some  years  ago:  "We  used  to  talk 
about  immunizing  little  children 
against  disease.  Now  we  call  that  ‘in- 
vesting in  human  capital.' " 

Nor  is  it  fashionable  to  quote  the 
ultimate  Old  Democrat,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  But  there  was  Reeve 
doing  both  things  at  once.  “Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  showed  us  that  a 
man  who  could  barely  lift  himself 
out  of  a wheelchair  could  still  lift  a 
nation  out  of  despair,”  he  said.  “And 
I believe  — and  so  does  this  admin- 
istration — in  the  most  important 
principle  FDR  taught  us:  America 
does  not  let  its  needy  citizens  fend 
for  themselves." 

Now  this  was  not  only  pointed.  It 
was  also  clever.  Not  leaving  people 
to  "fend  for  themselves"  was  an 
echo  of  the  very  next  line  Clinton 
spoke  after  he  famously  declared 
that  the  era  of  big  government  is 
over.  On  the  surface.  Reeve  was 
faithfully  supporting  the  administra- 
tion. But  he  was  also  challenging 
the  president  to  live  up  to  his  own 
principles  on,  say,  welfare. 

As  for  Jim  and  Sarah  Brady,  they 
are  former  Republicans  who  have 
helped  convince  Democrats  not  to 
run  from  gun  control.  The  National 


Rifle  Association  will  pulverize  any 
candidate  who  favors  even  a 
smidgen  of  gun  regulation.  You  win 
on  this  issue  by  joining  the  debate 
vigorously  and  convincing  the  ma- 
jority that  wants  to  restrict  the  most 
dangerous  weapons  to  stand  up. 

The  lesson  of  Reeve  and  the 
Bradys  is  that  there  is  nothing  in 
principle  wrong  with  a little  drama 
al  convention  lime,  and  nothing 
wrong  with  the  political  parties  try- 
ing to  [Hit  ou  a show  tlint  will  draw 
in  the  cameras  and  I lie  viewers. 

Of  course  conventions  are.  for 
the  moment,  devoid  of  any  real  deci- 
sion-making authority  mid  thus, 
largely,  of  "news."  But  the  overall 
message  of  a convention  — for  ex- 
ample, the  Republicans'  decision  to  J 
accentuate  the  moderate  — is  news. 
In  any  event,  political  parlies  get 
few  enough  chances  In  catch  the 
public's  eye.  They  have  a right  to 
make  the  must  ufil,  even  if  they  are 
occasionally  guilty  of  bathos  over- 
load. 

In  the  case  of  putting  Reeve  on 
the-  stage,  1 confess  to  having  been 
queasy  before  the  event.  There 
seemed  to  be  exploitation  in  it,  the 
blatant  use  of  Ihe  suffering  of  a para- 
lyzed man  to  draw  in  viewers  to  a 
four-day  political  commercial. 

I was  wrong  because  of  the  way 
Reeve  carried  it  off.  This  was  not  an 
exploited  man.  He  had  serious 
things  to  say  and  said  them  plainly. 

In  fact,  the  most  controversial 
line  in  his  speech  ought  to  promote 
some  argument  In  defining  "fan# 
values,”  Reeve  said:  “I  think  it 
means  that  we’re  all  family,  that  we 
all  have  value.  And  if  that's  true,  if 
America  really  is  a family,  then  we 
have  to  recognize  that  many  ^mem- 
bers of  our  family  are  hurting." 

On  one  level,  this  is  right  UBtag 
the  family  metaphor  Is  a way  of  caw- 
ing attention  to  mutual  respoosib^ 
ity.  But  tiie  national  community  is 
not  a family.  The  very  social  engag^ 
ment  Reeve  endorsed  is  difficult  be- 
cause it  calls  people  beyond  their 
obligations  to  their  own  families  and 
asks  them  to  help  others  they  do  ■ 
not  know  and  may  not  be  like  them  ■ 
Alas,  painting  over  this  problem 
with  the  word  ‘‘family"  won't  solve 
it.  . ■; 

But  Reeve  did  what  a good  P0^ 
cal  speaker  is  supposed  to  do.  He 
drew  us  into  a serious  debate. -H 
turns  out. that  it  doesn't  take  a P0*^ 
cian  to  raise  a real  issue.  , 
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Netanyahu  Answers 
the  Call  of  the  Dead 


Israel  is  being  nudged 
back  to  its  rigid  past, 
writes  Glenn  Frankel 


A FEW  weeks  ago  Israel  and 
the  Hezbollah  guerrilla 
movement  staged  a solemn 
and  macabre  prisoner  exchange  in 
which  the  corpses  of  two  Israeli  sol- 
diers were  delivered  in  return  for 
the  remains  of  more  than  100  guer- 
rillas. The  deal  involved  Iran,  Syria 
and  Germany  as  well  as  Israel  and 
Lebanon,  took  four  months  to  nego- 
tiate and  almost  fell  through  at  the 
last  minute. 

The  exchange  was  hailed  as  a po- 
tential breakthrough  In  the  brutal 
stalemate  over  the  fate  of  southern 
Lebanon,  where  Israeli  and  Hezbol- 
lah forces  have  waged  a long  war  of 
attrition.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that 
protracted  discussions  for  tile  pur- 
pose of  moving  corpses  across  n 
border  constituted  the  old  Middle 
East  at  its  worst.  This  was  the  Mid- 
dle East  I recalled  from  the  1980s,  a 
region  where  the  fundamental  val- 
ues were  nationalism,  tribal  loyalty 
and  the  blood  feud  between  Arab 
nnd  Jew  — a Middle  East,  in  short, 
where  the  dead  lake  precedence 
over  the  living. 

1 was  The  Washington  Post's 
Jerusalem  bureau  chief  from  IftHti 
to  1989.  a time  or  turmoil  and  up- 
heaval for  both  Israelis  ami  Pales- 
tinians, and  I returned  in  l!W2  t<j 
write  a book  about  the  vasi  changes 
taking  place  in  both  societies.  Israel 
was  undergoing  a profound  trans- 
formation from  a small,  collectivist, 
mobilized  garrison-stare  to  a more 
open,  modern  and  bourgeois  coun- 
try at  a time  when  most  Palestini- 
ans. battered  by  25  yenrs  of 
occupation,  were  prepared  to  come 
to  terms  with  it.  The  Oslu  peace  ac- 
cords between  Israel  and  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  was 
part  of  a process  of  change  that  was 
giving  birth  slowly,  painfully  but 
inevitably  — to  a new  Middle  East. 

Bui  the  past  has  refused  to  go 
quietly.  With  the  assassination  of 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  by  a 
Jewish  extremist,  the  renewal  of  the 
suicide  bombing  campaign  against 
Israeli  civilians  by  Palestinian  mili- 
tants and  Israel's  own  bombing  of 
Hezbollah  and  civilian  targets  in 
south  Lebanon,  the  old  Middle  East 
has  reasserted  itself  with  a 
vengeance.  And  the  surprise  elec- 
toral victory  of  right-wing  candidate 
Binyamin  Netanyahu  is  further 
proof  that  Israelis  are  as  frightened 
by  the  future  as  they  are  of  the  past 
Netanyahu,  who  at  46  is  the  first 
member  of  his  generation  to  lead 
the  country  and  the  first  prime  min- 
ister to  have  been  born  in  the  mod- 
ern state  of  Israel,  is  not  the  same 
sullen  rejectionist  as  the  last  Likud 
prime  minister,  Yitzhak  Shamir.  But 
for  all  his  rhetoric  about  peace  and 
democracy  and  his  invocation  of 
Western  values,  the  new  prime  min- 
ister is  very  much  at  home  in  the 
old  Middle  East.  His  premiership 
has  already  slipped  into  a quagmire 
of  broken  commitments  and  frus- 
trated expectations,  where  the  ini- 
tiative no  longer  rests  with 
moderates  determined  tn  defy  their 
own  history  in  the  name  ol  resolv- 
ing their  conflict,  but  rulher  will* 
radicals  out  to  reassert  the  past's  re- 
morseless control. 

During  my  stay  in  the  region, 
Netanyahu  ventured  to  Washington. 


Cairo  and  Amman.  An  attractive  and 
articulate  politician,  he  looked  at 
home  in  each  capital  and  received 
tentative  embraces  from  Egypt's 
Hosni  Mubarak  and  Jordan's  King 
Hussein.  But  his  most  important 
Arab  Interlocutors  are  the  ones  he 
seems  most  loath  to  deal  with: 
Yasser  Arafat  and  the  Palestinians. 

So  far  Netanyahu  is  treating  the 
Palestinians  as  if  the  Oslo  accords 
liad  never  happened.  It’s  not  that  he 
is  violating  the  accords:  indeed,  he 
affirms  that  his  government  is  com- 
mitted to  honoring  them  and  that  it 
is  the  Palestinians  who  are  commit- 
ting most  of  the  violations.  But  he  is 
ignoring  nnd  undermining  Oslo's 
deeper  meaning.  The  accords  were 
an  acknowledgement  by  Israelis 
and  Palestinians  of  each  other's  na- 
tional existence  and  a forthright  ad- 
mission that  neither  could  defeat 
the  other.  For  Palestinians,  the 
acknowledgement  was  straight- 
forward: Israel  had  beaten  (hem 
militarily.  They  settled  because  they 
had  no  other  choice.  Yasser  Arafat 
was  a virtual  [jolitical  corpse  until 
the  Oslo  pact  restored  him  to  life. 

For  Israel  the  equation  was  more 
complex.  Although  it  clearly  had  de- 
feated the  Palestinians  militarily,  it 
had  not  vanquished  them.  Tin-  fivu- 
year  uprising  or  intifada  showed 
that  while  Palestinians  could  never 
overcome  Isra'-I.  they  could  make 
its  life  miserable.  Because  Israel 
could  not  expel  Palestinians  from 
the  West  Bank  ami  Gaza,  am  I be- 
cause it  could  not  find  legitimate 
local  leaders  willing  to  t'orgn  Pales- 
tinian national  aspirations,  it  settled 
for  Arafat.  In  short,  Israelis  came  to 
the  table  because  they  had  won  the 
conflict,  while  Palestinians  came  be- 
cause they  had  lost. 

Netanyahu  still  thinks  in  terms  of 
winners  nnd  loser*,  not  partners.  He 
is  treating  the  Oslo  accords  a>  a 
weapon  he  can  use  to  his  advantage. 
Titus  lie  has  told  lawmakers  he  will 
not  implement  Israeli  troop  rede- 
ployment in  the-  West  Bank  city  of 
Hebron,  as  the  accords  stipulate, 
until  Palestinians  cease  all  PLO  po- 
litical activity  in  East  Jerusalem. 

At  the  same  lime,  Netanyahu's 
government  has  authorized  the  ex- 
pansion of  Jewish  settlement  in  the 
West  Bank  even  though  such  a 
move  will  al-  
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Modern  politician  with  one  foot  in  the  past  . . . Nctnnyuhu  on  tlu* 
election  trull  that  led  to  hl»  victory  in  Mny  pi  mt>  ■■c.pjmvh  hah  i yinri>. 


As  his  bonks  make  clear.  Nmuii- 
yaliu  is  n leader  who  has  nil**  font  in 
both  the  old  and  new  Middle  East. 
He  is  in  many  ways  an  uld-fnslifom  il 
Jewish  nationalist  w|n>  believes  that 
Jew*  can  only  rely  upon  themselves 
fur  survival.  His  is  a formula  for  per- 
manent stalemate  not  much  differ- 
ent from  dial  or  Shamir,  under 
whom  Netanyahu  served  as  deputy 
foreign  minister. 

But  while  Shamir’s  world  was  de- 
fined by  die  values  mid  fears  of  the 
pre-war  Poland  he  grow  up  in  nnd 
tin-  subsequent  Holocaust.  Netan- 
yahu is  a modern  politician,  with  a 
late  20lh  century  sensibility  and  a 
respect  for  the  power  of  words  and 
images.  He  is  a firm  advocate  of  tin.- 
jnys  and  comforts  of  modern  bour- 
geois society  and  a true  believer  in 
free  market  economics.  As  a result, 
there  has  always  been  a fundamen- 
tal contradiction  within  Netanyahu 
between  the  past  and  future.  You 
can't  be  both  Sparta  and  Athens  — 
operate  a garrison-state  under  siege 
that  spends  any- 


most  certainly  Netanyahu  still  thinks 

undermine  the  * 
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does  not  matter 

to  Netanyahu  because  he  still  sees 
Arafat  as  an  enemy. 

Netanyahu  has  made  clear  in  his 
writings  that  he  believes  Arafat  and 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion are  still  committed  to  "the 
phased  plan,"  under  which  the  PLO 
would  take  whatever  territory  it 
could  get  from  Israel  In  a peace  nc- 
cord  with  the  idea  that  this  is  just  a 
first  step  in  the  eventual  destruction 
of  the  Zionist  state.  He  also  has  ar- 
gued that  an  independent  Palestin- 
ian state,  even  if  demilitarized,  is  on 
unacceptable  risk  to  Israel.  "A  PLO 
state  on  the  West  Rank  would  be 
tike  a hand  poised  to  strangle  Is- 
rael's vital  artery  along  Ihe  sea," 
Netanyahu  wrote  in  A Place  Among 
The  Nations,  published  in  1993.  “No 
wonder  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Israelis  reject  it  and  see  In  it  u 
mortal  threat  to  their  country." 


in  terms  of  winners  and 
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enough  discre- 
tionary income  to  pay  for  European 
luxury  cars,  Japanese  electronics 
and  home-delivered  American  piz- 
zas. When  he  was  in  opposition, 
Netanyahu  could  have  his  ideologi- 
cal cake  and  eat  it  too.  Now  lie  must 
choose. 

Even  his  enemies  believe  Netan- 
yahu is  flexible  enough  to  learn 
from  mistakes.  In  the  first  days  of 
hia  new  premiership  he  portrayed 
Syria  as  a terrorist  state  and  sug- 
gested it  should  be  ndded  to  Iran, 
Iraq,  Libya  nnd  North  Korea  on  (he 
list  of  international  pariahs.  After 
holding  talks  with  Mubarak  and 
King  Hussein,  he  quickly  backed  off 
those  suggestions.  He  has  also 
stopped  preaching  the  virtues  of 
democracy  to  an  Arab  world  that 
doesn't  wont  to  be  lectured  to  by 
nny  Israeli.  “Nbl  everyone  under*- 
stands  Netanyahu,  and  no  one 


knows  what  lie  is  inside  of,"  wmu* 
columnist  Yuel  Marcus  in  the 
Hnaiviz  newspaper.  "But  mie  tiling 
can  lie  said  for  ceriain:  He  did  not 
win  his  victory  ...  In  btow  his  c:i- 
ivr  and  fond  the  slat'  - to  Hell." 

Still,  history  in  tin-  Miriilk-  Fast  is 
unfurgiving.  While  I was  in 
Jerusalem,  Eltud  Yatnin,  a retiring 
senior  official  of  Israel's  General  Si- 
curity  Services,  the  security  police 
known  as  the  Shin  Bel.  revealed  in  n 
valedictory  newspaper  interview 
that  he  had  personally  crushed  tin- 
skulls  nt  i wo  Palestinian  pri-amiTs 
captured  after  hijacking  n passenger 
bus  in  lfitfl. 

Yaloni.  whose  brother  Danny 
heads  ihe  Mossad  intelligence  ser- 
vice. said  he  was  unrepentant,  that 
other  Arab  terrorists  had  been  simi- 
larly dispatched  over  the  years  and 
that  this  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  Official  reaction  to  his  interview 
was  outrage  at  Yalom  and  calls  for 
his  prosecution  — not  for  murder 
but  for  breaking  silence  and  embar- 
rassing the  state. 

The  Yatom  episode  illustrates 
how  people  who  believe  their  very 
national  existence  is  at  stake  can 
justify  committing  brutal  deeds.  But 
it  also  reminded  me  of  how  remark- 
able were  the  actions  of  Yitzhak 
Rabin  and  Shimon  Peres  in  refusing 
to  follow  the  region’s  well-worn  path 
of  violence  and  enmity,  putting 
aside  100  years  of  bloodshed  and 
reaching  out  to  an  enemy  they  had 
defeated  but  not  conquered.  They 
took  an  extraordinary  risk,  defying 
not  only  history  but  to  some  extent 
their  own  instincts,  and  they  paid  a 
terrible  price:  Rabin  with  his  life, 
Peres  with  his  political  career.  Now 
the  question  Is  whether  what  they 
achieved  was  so  singularly  extraor- 
dinary that  it  wilt  survive  their 
demise.  The  answer  lies  with  a 
young  and  untested  prime  minister 
who  must  decide  whether  to  defy 
his  own  instincts  as  well. 

Glenn  Frankel,  er  Washington  Post 
reporter,  is  author  df  Beyond  The 
Promised  Land:  Jews  and  Arabs  on 
the  Hard  Road  to  a New  Israel 
(Simon  & Schu9ter.  1 995) 


Mlohael  A.  Fletcher 

LOUIS  FARRAKHAN,  the  Nation 
of  Islam  leader,  last  week  : 
turned  down  $1  billion  in  aid  from  i 
Libyan  leader  Moammar  Gndliafi 
after  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
barred  him  from  accepting  tiie  gift. 

In  a letter  to  Farrakhan’s  lawyers, 
the  director  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment’s Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Con- 
trol, R.  Richard  Newcomb,  cited 
several  reasons  for  the  denial,  includ- 
ing die  belief  that  I Jhya  is  “a  strong 
supporter  of  terrorist  groups." 

The  denial  also  barred  Karrakhaii 
from  receiving  the  S250.P00  prize 
tlint  came  with  n IJbyuu  human 
rights  nward.  Farrakhan,  who  flew  to 
Libya  for  the  award  ceremony,  called 
Gadhnfi  a "brother”  ns  lie  turned 
down  (he  money  and  vowed  In 
protest  tlu-  decision.  Past  winners  of 
the  award  include  Nelson  Mandela. 

Fnrmk Iran's  request  became  pub- 
lic last  i no  nth,  when  he  incut  toned  it 
during  a speech  hciore  the  National 
Association  of  Black  Journalists. 
Farrakhan  had  argued  l lie  gift 
should  be  allowed  because  ihe 
money  wmilil  he  used  to  support 
juiui  ventures  with  businesses  atul 
financial  insiititltoiis  tn  help  blacks 
and  other  minorities,  lie  added  that 
the  Nation  nf  [slam  is  a religious  m- 
gaitiznlion  that  obeys  (In-  law  and  i 
mil  “ mi -America  n.” 

Unwi-viT.  ;i  review  i>f  die  Nation'- 
business  dealings  nl'foi  ■;  aiiolh'  i 
posable  n*;is<iii  why  a large  intu-iu:. 
of  money  multi  be  s<>  impniram  — 
the  organ i/alii 'ii  and  various  lm-i 
nesses  and  |irn|MTiies  Jiiik'-d  to  ir 
are  beset  by  financial  pml'lrui- 

From  tin*  beginning,  the  Libyan  , 
offer  fated  olirtacl'*".  I ir-a.  auah-i'  , 
doubted  Libv.i  run  Id  at  ford  tin 
SI  billion  gift  Al>",  an  auti-ierrorisin  . 
law  that  came  into  efiecl  h-i  wen.  j 
bars  almost  all  transactions  between  j 
U.S.  citizens  and  so-called  ‘temiriM 
states,  including  Libya.  Violation-, 
arc  pun fo liable  by  up  in  10  years  in 
prison  and  a $250,111)0  tine. 

Word  of  Farrnkhan's  request  to 
receive  the  Libyan  i nancy  prompted 
angry  responses  from  members  of 
Congress  and  from  relatives  of 
some  of  the  270  people  killed  in  the 
1988  bombing  of  Pan  Am  Flight  103. 
Two  Libyan  intelligence  agents 
have  been  accused  in  the  downing 
of  the  airliner,  and  Gadhafi  has  re- 
fused to  extradite  them  to  the 
United  States  or  Britain  for  trial. 

Farrakhan  has  defended  Gad- 
hafi's  stance,  saying  there  is  no  firm 
evidence  linking  Libya  to  the  bomb- 
ing. He  has  pointed  to  a widely  dis- 
puted book,  TYail  Of  The  Octopus, 
which  accuses  a former  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  agent  for 
the  bombing  of  Flight  103. 

“(This  money]  is  obviously  a 
bribe,  an  attempt  by  Gadhafi  to  Im- 
prove his  image  in  the  United  Stales 
and  the  world,"  wrote  Susan  and 
Daniel  Cohen  in  a Idler  to  New- 
comb urging  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  reject  the  request.  Tlu* 
Cohens'  only  child,  Theodora,  n uni- 
versity student,  wriB  killed  in  tlic 
bombing  of  Pan  Am  103. 

Speaking  to  reporters  before 
leaving  for  libyn,  Farrakhan 
promised  to  crisscross  the  U.S. 
"stirring  up  not  only  my  people,  but 
all  those  who  would  benefit  from  if 
if  he  were  turned  down  and  (hat  lie 
would  lead  a march  on  Washington 
“like  you  have  never  seeii," 
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Michael  R.  Besohloae 


EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 
By  Tom  Clancy 
Putnam.  874pp.  $27.95 


AS  EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 
opens,  Tom  Clancy's  hero, 
Jack  Ryan,  has  just  been  con- 
firmed as  vice  president  after  his 
predecessor,  Edward  Realty,  is 
caught  in  a sex  scandal.  After  an 
abortive  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  terrorists  fly  a 
Japan  Airlines  747  into  the  Capitol, 
killing  the  president,  hundreds  of 
representatives  and  senators,  the 
joint  chiefs  of  staff,  most  of  the 
cabinet  and  all  nine  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Ryan  cries,  “You're 
telling  me  I’m  Lhc  whole  gov- 
ernment right  now?"  He  must  not 
only  recompose  the  government 
and  fend  off  hostile  foreign  powers 
bill  resolve  a domestic  crisis 
touched  off  when  the  venomous 
Really  insists  that  lie  never  actually 
resigned. 

Clancy's  publisher  has  an- 
nounced a first  printing  of  2 million 
copies  for  this  latest  gripping  exam- 
ple of  his  highly  popular  thrillers. 
By  the  Lime  the  hardcover,  japer- 
back,  film  and  other  incarnations  of 
Executive  Orders  arc  out,  conceiv- 
ably a fifth  of  all  Americans  could 
wind  up  absorbed  in  the  story.  l;or 
the  historian,  moss  entertainment 
reveals  much  about  the  passions 
and  curiosities  of  a people  at  a par- 
ticular moment.  What  will  the  main 
narrative  lines  of  Executive  Orders 
tell  scholars  working  in,  say,  2096 
about  the  Americans  of  our  lime? 

Published  in  the  wake  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  and  Oklahoma 
City  bombings  and  during  the  same 
summer  as  the  White  House  is 
blown  up  in  Independence  Day. 
Clancy's  new  bonk  shows  that  the 
currcm-day  American  is  alert  as 
never  before  to  the  possibility  that 
no  American  landmark  is  safe  from 
catastrophe.  For  most  of  our  his- 
tory, we  have  comforted  ourselves 
with  the  exceptionalist  notion  that 
terrorism  was  a phenomenon  gener- 
ally practiced  elsewhere. 


s 


Especially  considering  that  its 
author  brandishes  his  1980s-Rlyle 
sense  of  pnlriotlsm  (the  book  is  ded- 
icated to  die  40th  president  as  "The 
Man  Who  Won  the  War"),  Clancy’s 
novel  reflects  surprising  cynicism 
about  our  domestic  political  system. 
The  author  plays  to  Americans'  cur- 
rent suspicious  about  their  leaders' 
motives  in  his  tale  of  the  power  grab 
by  the  elected  vice  president.  Ear- 
lier in  our  history,  a reader  would 
have  had  a hard  lime  accepting  that, 
al  a moment  of  unprecedented 
trauma,  one  of  our  leaders  would 
shake  the  country  further  by  self- 
ishly challenging  the  presumed 
president's  right  to  rule.  In  1939, 
many  Americans  boycotted  Frank 
Capra's  Mr.  Smith  Goes  To  Wash- 
ington to  protest  the  portrayal  of 
Jimmy  Stewart's  Senate  colleagues 
as  corrupt.  Nowadays  we  do  not 
blink  at  the  notion  that  one  of  our 
leaders  might  turn  a national 
tragedy  into  a great  career  move. 

Executive  Orders  also  opens  a 
window  on  the  American  post-Cold 
War  psyche.  Dwight  Eisenhower 
(another  Clancy  hero,  who,  as  the 
author  says  in  his  narrative,  "exer- 


Ruffles and  Flourishes 


Jonathan  Yardley 

BETWEEN  HOPE  AND  HISTORY 
Meeting  America^  Challenges  for 
the  21st  Century 
By  Bill  Clinton 

Times  Books.  1 78pp.  $ 1 6.95 

IF  YOUR  idea  of  perfect  henven  is 
to  bliss  out  on  a State  of  the 
Union  speech;  if  you  think  accep- 
tance addresses  at  national  political 
convention?  are  toe  ultinmle  in 
rhetorical  eloquence:  if  you  end 
every  day  snuggled  between  the 
sheets,  just  you  and  the  Congres- 
sional Record  ...  if  that’s  you.  baby, 
then  have  I got  a hook  for  you. 

Between  Hope  And  History, 
which  was  rushed  into  print  in  lime 
to  paper  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  is  the  wonk  book  to 
end  idl  wonk  books,  though  there's 
little  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
accomplish  this  eminently  desirable 
purpose.  It  is  a statement,  according 
to  its  author,  of  "my  philosophy." 
but  we  aren't  exactly  talking 
William  Jefferson  Snc rales.  We  are 
talking  what  [wsses  in  fin  tie  siMe 
Washington  for  “philosophy,”  which 
is  a mixture  of  blue-sky  sclf-congrat- 
ulatirm  and  partisan  nit-picking. 


A publicist  for  Times  Books  con- 
fided to  a breathless  press  that  “toe 
president  didn't  want  us  to  an- 
nounce the  book  until  he  was  happy 
with  every  word.”  Happy?  Ecstatic 
is  more  like  it.  Real  effort  of  the 
imagination  is  demanded  in  order  to 
heap  upon  the  innocent  reader  a 
mountain  of  banalities  such  as  is 
contained  herein.  A "new  covenant" 
for  the  environment!  A call  to  “come 
together  ...  to  smother  the  flames 
of  hatred  and  kindle  the  flames  of 
faith  and  hope"! 

Ts  that  writing,  or  is  that  writing? 
And  if  that  doesn't  satisfy  you. 
there’s  enough  “vision"  and  "foture" 
here  to  reduce  Newt  Gingrich  to 
howls  of  envy.  Bill  Clinton  has  a "vi- 
sion for  America,"  and  his  eyes  are 
on  the  future,  which  "lies  ahead." 
Bill  Clinton  means  to  "embrace  the 
fiimre."  Then  lie  is  going  to  "blare  a 
path  into  the  future."  A path  is  for 
"equipping  people  to  walk  into  the 
future."  Wien  they  get  there,  “their 
futures  will  be  ours."  like  Clinton 
himself,  they  will  understand  that  “it 
is  not  n future  we  should  flee  from, 
but  one  we  must  embrace  together 
wholeheartedly."  Wily?  Because 
“mine  is  a truly  progressive  vision 
of  the  future." 


ILLUSTRATION;  ROMAN  QENN 

cised  power  so  skillfully  that  hardly 
anyone  had  noticed  his  doing  any- 
thing at  all")  believed  that  when  toe 
confrontation  with  a Soviet  empire 
ended,  Americans  would  resume 
their  essential  benign  composure. 
Unlike  his  old  colleague  Gen. 
George  Patton,  Ike  scoffed  at  the 
idea  that  there  was  something  in  the 
American  psychology  that  required 
an  enemy. 


CLANCY  is  of  the  Patton 
school.  He  has  an  old  Russ- 
ian friend  tell  Ryan,  "What  a 
superb  enemy  you  were."  Had  this 
book  been  written  during  the  Cold 
War,  Clancy  almost  certainly  would 
have  used  his  Capitol  bombing  to 
usher  in  some  kind  of  conflagration 
with  Moscow.  But  like  the  screen- 
writers of  this  decade's  James  Bond 
films,  Clancy  has  to  find  his  foe 
somewhere  else.  Looking  to  toe 
Middle  East,  he  invenls  a war-mak- 
ing "United  Islamic  Republic"  of 
Iran  and  Iraq. 

Germ  warfare  fought  by  Ebola 
virus  is  another  large  element  of 
Clancy’s  book  that  is  very  much  of 
this  place  and  dine.  For  most  of  the 


“Vision"  and  “Iuture,"  together  in 
a single  sentence.  Yet  another  ac- 
complishment of  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration, to  be  added  to  a list,  longer 
than  Martin  Luther’s,  that  includes 
grabbing  full  credit  for  an  economy 
that  is  “the  healthiest  it  has  been  in 
thirty  years"  as  well  as  for 
"progress"  in  reducing  “the  rate  of 
serious  crimes."  If  you  thought 
alphabet  soup  died  with  toe  rise  of 
Ronald  Reagan,  think  again;  Clinton 
drops  the  names  of  government 
programs  he  has  established  or 
wants  to  establish  with  the  practiced 
facility  of  a born  New  Dealer,  or 
New  Covenantor,  or  whatever  it  is 
he's  offering  himself  as  this  week. 

But  just  because  Clinton  wants 
the  government  to  fix  this  and  fix 
that  doesn't  mean  he  wants  "big” 
government.  No,  no,  no.  He  and  his 
fellow  Democrats  “say  the  era  of  big 
government  is  over,"  (hough  you 
can't  really  see  it  shrinking  as  he 
qualifies  that  boltl  declaration:  "We 
need  government  to  do  those  things 
which  are  essential  to  giving  us  the 
tools  we  need  to  make  the  most  of 
our  own  lives,  to  honoring  our  oblig- 
ations to  one  another,  to  building  a 
strong  economy,  to  protecting  the 
public  health  and  our  environment." 
In  fact,  it's  getting  bigger  right  be- 
fore our  eyes:  "Of  the  more  than  10 
million  new  jobs  created  since  I be- 


Cold  War,  the  weapon  of  mass  de- 
struction that  most  Americans 
thought  about  was  nuclear.  Now  we 
live  in  an  age  of  AIDS  and  flirtation 
by  Iraqis  and  others  with  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,  raising  toe 
specter  of  sudden  new  war-plagues 
of  biblical  proportions. 

Perhaps  the  deepest  wellspring  of 
Clancy's  appeal  was  his  ability  to  ex- 
pose the  details  of  military  and  intel- 
ligence technology  when  the  Cold 
War  was  threatening  to  grow  dan- 
gerous. No  issue  was  more  timely. 
But  although  domestic  political 
crisis  and  domestic  terrorism  loom 
large  in  Executive  Orders,  the  au- 
thor has  wisely  chosen  not  to  aban- 
don what  he  does  so  welL 
The  book  derives  much  of  its  ac- 
tion and  suspense  from  the  author’s 
talent  in  exposing  the  inner  work- 
ings of  endless  unseen  chambers  of 
our  own  and  other  governments  — 
for  example,  the  presidential  brief- 
case containing  nuclear  attack  plans 
called  "the  football":  “The  first  sec- 
tion, Jack  saw.  was  labeled  MAJOR 
ATTACK  OPTION.  It  showed  a 
map  of  Japan,  many  of  whose  cities 
were  marked  with  multicolored  dots 
meant  in  terms  of  delivered  mega- 
tonnage;  probably  another  page 
would  quantify  toe  predicted  deaths. 
Ryan  opened  the  binder  rings  and 
removed  the  whole  section.  T want 
these  pages  burned.  I want  this 
MAO  eliminated  immediately.'  That 
merely  meant  that  it  would  be  filed 
away  in  some  drawer  in  Pentagon 
War  Plans,  and  also  in  Omaha. 
Things  like  this  never  died." 

There  is  little  evidence  that 
Clancy  has  grown  more  interested 
in  exploring  die  complexities  of 
human  personality.  The  thinking 
and  motivations  of  his  characters 
are  not  remotely  as  interesting  as 
the  situations  in  which  he  places 
them.  The  historian  of  2096  would 
find  little  In  this  book  to  demon- 
strate the  fascination  that  Ameri- 
cans of  the  1990s  have  with 
deconstructing  personal  character 
and  understanding  the  psycho- 
history  of  our  leaders. 

As  compelling  entertainment.  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  shows  that  Clancy 
has  lost  none  of  his  verve.  As  cul- 
tural artifact,  the  book  suggests  a 
domestic  America  that  is  perilous 
and  grim. 


came  president,  93  percent  of  them 
have  been  in  the  private  sector," 
which  my  calculator  tells  me  means 
700,000  new  government  jobs  in 
less  than  four  years. 

The  word  for  about  99  percent  of 
what’s  to  be  found  herein  is  “bom- 
foggery,"  a coinage  invented  by  the 
press  some  years  ago  as  notebook 
shorthand  to  be  used  whenever  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  started  babbling 
about  "the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  fatherhood  of  God."  Sloppy 
rhetorical  excess  was  a Rockefeller 
trademark,  and  it's  one  of  Clinton's 
as  well.  He  absolutely  adores  the 
tired  phrase  and  the  overblown  sen- 
timent, and  he  gravitates  toward 
both  with  unerring  accuracy.  Read- 
ing his  prose  is  like  mainlining  a dic- 
tionary of  clichts.  Inasmuch  as  he  is 
constitutionally  incapable  of  closing 
tiie  spigot,  the  law  of  averages  tells 
us  that  every  once  in  a while  he  will 
make  sense,  as  he  does  here  when 
talking  about  individual  responsibil- 
ity and  about  those  who  forget  “that 
the  heart  of  the  word  'conservative' 
is  'conserve'." 

Don’t  think  for  a moment, 
though,  that  any  real  or  self-styled 
"conservative"  will  be  on  the  mail- 
ing list  for  Between  Hope  And  His- 
tory. As  they  might  say  in  Arkansas: 
There  goes  that  Clinton  boy, 
preachin'  to  the  choir  again. 
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Paperbacks 


In  Short:  A Collection  of  Brief 
Creative  Nonfiction,  edited  by 
Judith  Kltohen  and  Mary 
Paumler  Jones  (Norton,  $12) 


66  C OMETHING  is  going  on  out 
O there,"  write  Kitchen  and 
Jones  in  their  introduction.  “Many 
fine  contemporary  writers  are  writ- 
ing in  a new  form:  a nonfiction  form 
literary  rather  than  informational, 
and  short  — very  short."  Why? 
Writers  and  readers  have  been 
“schooled  by  the  quick  takes  of  tele- 
vision and  movies"  and  have  learned 
to  do  away  with  lengthy  exposition. 
Contributors  include  Cynthia  Ozick 
and  Pico  Iyer  and  Maxine  Kumin  od 
“Enough  Jam  for  a Lifetime":  There 
is  no  quality  control  in  my  method. 
Every  batch  is  a kind  of  revisionism. 
It  makes  its  own  laws.  But  toe  result 
is  pure,  deeply  colored,  uncompli- 
cated, and  unadulterated  blackberry 
jam,  veritably  seedless,  suitable  for 
every  occasion." 


The  Collected  Stories  of 
William  Carlos  Williams 
(New  Directions,  $14.96) 


FOR  OVER  40  years  William  Car- 
los Williams  practiced  medicine 
in  a New  Jersey  town  while  writing 
the  poems  and  short  stories  that 
made  his  literary  name:  “As  a 
writer.  I have  never  felt  that  medi- 
cine interfered  with  me.  but  rather 
that  it  was  my  very  food  and  drink, 
the  very  thing  which  made  it  possi- 
ble for  me  to  write."  This  volume 
brings  together  52  of  his  tales,  in- 
cluding “The  Use  of  Force."  in 
which  a doctor  must  match  wiis 
with  an  unwilling  junior  patient. 


Vietnam:  A Traveller's  Literary 
Companion,  edited  by  John 
Balaban  and  Nguyen  Qul  Due 
(Whereabouts  Press,  $12.96) 


66  F>  EADING  these  stories  will 
-lA  be  like  seeing  Vietnam  for 
the  first  time,"  promise  the  editors, 
“hearing  Vietnamese  speaking  to 
themselves  of  their  deepest  con- 
cerns and  pleasures,  beyond  the 
disfigurements  of  the  last  war,  be- 
yond its  snapshots  and  captions  and 
journalistic  interpreters."  Here  can 
be  found  a sampling  of  Vietnamese 
fiction  and,  by  extension,  glimpses 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  itself. 
Other  volumes  in  the  series  include 
travellers'  companions  to  Costa 
Rica,  Prague  and  Israel. 


Portrait  of  a Young  Man 
Drowning,  by  Charles  Perry 
(Norton,  $1 1);  The  Angry  Ones, 
by  John  A.  Williams  (Norton, 

$1 1);  Corner  Boy,  by  Herbert 
Simmons  (Norton,  $1 1) 


THESE  three  titles  are  the  first 
entries  in  a new  series  called 
“Old  School  Books,"  which  aims  to 
reintroduce  hard-edged  fiction  from 
African-American  novelists  of  the 
1950s,  '60s  and  70s.  This  original 
‘pulp  fiction’  represents  an  edgy  and 
extreme  chapter  of  black  literary 
history,"  write  editors  Marc  Gerald 
and  Samuel  Blumenfeid.  America 
wasn't  ready  for  these  hard-boiled 
dispatches  when  they  first  appeared 
. . . they  join  Stax  Records,  70s 
gangsta  chic,  and  the  blaxploitation 
flick  as  cultural  artifacts  to  be  em- 
braced by  a new  generation."  Por- 
trait Of  A Young  Man  Drowning,  set 
in  Brooklyn,  follows  narrator 
Harold  as  he  sinks  into  selfdestruc- 
tion. In  The  Angry  Ones  a success-: 
fol  publicity . director  ■ struggle® 
against  racism.  Corner  Boy  tells  the 
violent  story  of  Jake  Adams,  a 
world-weary  dope  pusher  at  18. 
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IMF  backs  debt  relief  plan 


Alex  Brummer 


THE  International  Monetary 
Fund  has  indicated  that  it  Is 
willing  to  provide  grants  to 
reduce  toe  debts  of  the  world's 
poorest  countries,  as  part  of  the 
plan  approved  by  G7  leaders  at  toe 
Lyon  summit  in  June. 

Until  now  the  IMF  haB  been  un- 
willing to  concede  toe  principle  of 
debt  reduction. 

The  offer  by  the  IMF  to  make 
grants  available  to  qualifying  coun- 
tries is  contained  in  a series  of  confi- 
dential papers  prepared  for  a 
discussion  by  executive  directors  of 
toe  World  Bnnk  and  IMF  later  this 
month.  However,  the  documents 
suggest  that  the  IMF  is  no  closer  to 


reaching  agreement  with  dissident 
shareholders  over  the  sale  of  IMF 
gold  to  support  toe  joint  Bank/Fund 
initiative.  Opposition  to  gold  sales  is 
led  by  Germany,  with  some  support 
from  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

The  papers  make  it  dear  that  toe 
IMF  vrill  reduce  the  burdens  of  its 
claims  on  a country  by  means  of  a 
grant  or  loan  which  would  be  used 
to  cover  outstanding  debt  service 
obligations.  They  show  that  toe 
World  Bank  has  committed  some 
$500  million  from  its  own  resources 
to  the  process. 

There  is  increasing  concern, 
however,  that  the  debt  relief  plan 
will  not  be  ready  for  final  approval 
by  finance  ministers  meeting  in 
Washington  later  this  month.  Aside 


from  tiie  dispute  over  gold  sales, 
there  have  been  delays  in  winning 
toe  approval  of  toe  Paris  Club  of  of- 
ficial creditors  for  parallel  reduction 
of  up  to  90  per  cent  of  bilateral  debt. 
The  Paris  Club  is  not  due  to  discuss 
the  issue  until  September  26. 

But  the  papers  do  spell  out  in  de- 
tail how  toe  debt  initiative  will  work, 
how  the  World  Bank  Thist  Fund 
will  operate,  as  well  as  specifying 
financial  contributions.  Following 
strong  representations  from  non- 
governmental organisations  such  as 
Oxfam,  the  Bank  and  Fund  have 
shortened  the  proposed  six-year 
qualification  period  for  debt  relief. 

The  new  approach  would  allow  a 
country  such  as  Uganda,  which  has 
begun  implementing  economic  re- 


forms, to  cross  the  first  hurdle  for 
debt  relief  as  early  as  next  spring.  If 
it  continues  to  implement  toe  re- 
forms required  by  multilateral 
lenders,  Uganda  could  be  free  of  the 
larger  part  of  its  debt  service  pay- 
ments by  2000. 

Under  the  debt  relief  plan  for 
Uganda,  the  IMF  would  be  required 
to  reduce  its  debt  claims  on  that 
country  by  $27  million  by  the  end  of 
1999;  the  World  Bank  by  $155 
million  and  other  multilateral  agen- 
cies, Including  the  European  Invest- 
ment Bank,  by  $18  million. 

The  Paris  Club  arrangements 
could  relieve  Uganda  of  a further 
$150  million  of  its  burden.  The  relief 
from  the  existing  debt  burden 
would  mean  that  Uganda  could  use 
foe  funds  to  invest  in  health,  educa- 
tion and  development  rather  than 
repaying  loanq  mid  interest  to  inter- 
national creditors. 


LLOYD'S  of  London  has  de- 
clared its  $4.8  billion  rescue 
package  unconditional  and  dis- 
closed that  91  per  cent  of  Its 
34,000  Investors  bad  accepted 
the  deal.  The  settlement  Is  the 
key  plank  of  the  plan  designed 
to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the 
308-year-old  Insurance  market. 


DEFENCE  Secretary  Michael 
Portillo  has  declared  (hat 
Britain  is  ready  to  commit  itself 
to  the  production  of  the  $00  bil- 
lion Eurolighter  aircraft,  giving  a 
boost  to  industry  and  jobs  and  a 
firm  nudgo  to  Germany,  which  is 
dragging  its  feet. 


SURGING  UK  exports  to 
Europe  have  fuelled  n pick- 
up In  trade  performance,  dis- 
pelling City  fears  Ihnt  domestic 
demand  would  send  Britain  spi- 
ral ling  into  Die  red.  The  shortfall 
with  European  Union  partners 
fell  to  $42  million  in  June, 
against  $-17 1 million  in  May, 


LORD  WKINSTOCK  ended  his 
33-year  slim  at  the  head  of 
GKC  by  announcing  that  the 
Anglo-French  joint  venture  GEC- 
Alsthom  is  studying  a b'  13  bil- 
lion merger  with  French  nuclear 
reactor  builder,  Fruuuilonic. 


BOEING  is  to  hire  5.UOO 
mure  extra  staff  this  year 
than  expected  tu  boost  monthly 
production  of  its  777  jet  l»y  40 
per  cent.  N curly  10,000  new 
employees  will  work  at  the  com- 
pany’s Washington  stutc  facili- 
ties. A further  3,300  will  be 
takon  on  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 


RTTISH  AIRWAYS'  proposed 
alliance  with  American  Air- 
lines will  suffer  a further  setback 
if  the  UK  Office  of  Fair  Trading 
rules  that  the  deal  is  anti-com- 
petldve,  following  Washington's 
decision  to  cancel  talks  aimed  at 
opening  the  transatlantic  market 
to  free  competition. 


PRUDENTIAL,  the  UK's 
largest  life  Insurer,  unveiled 
tiie  £1 .75  billion  sale  of  its 
Mercantile  and  General  reinsur- 
ance arm  to  Swiss  Re,  reigniting 
speculation  that  it  Is  poised  to 
make  a bid  fertile  Woolwich 
building  society. 


Winchester  Commodities,  under  investigation  by  the  Serious  Fraud  Office,  has  scaled  down  its  operations 


Charles  Vincent,  the  Winchester  Commodities  chief  whose  house  was  searched  by  fraud  officers 


Metal  firm 
closes  its 
brokerage 

Patrick  Donovan  and 
Paul  Murphy 

WINCHESTER 

Commodities  — the 
metals  company  which 
has  been  Investigated  by  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office  in  connec- 
tion with  a multi-billion  pound 
Japanese  copper  scandal  — is 
cloaing  its  brokerage  business. 

The  company,  headed  by 
$22.5  million-a-year  traders 
Charles  Vincent  and  Ashley 
Levett,  has  told  City  regulators 
that  trading  stopped  last  week. 
The  news  comes  weeks  after  the 
Hampshire  country  homes  of  Mr 
Vincent  and  Mr  Levett,  both 
aged  35,  were  searched  by  toe 
SFO  and  City  of  London  police. 

Raids  followed  the  announce- 
ment that  police  are  Investigat- 
ing possible  British  links  with  a 
huge  trading  fraud  uncovered  by 
the  Japanese  trading  giant 
Sumitomo.  Winchester,  which 
has  denied  improper  dealings 
and  offered  full  co-operation 
with  the  authorities,  is  known  to 
have  had  links  with  Sumitomo's 
Yasuo  Hamanaka,  tiie  rogue 
dealer  sacked  after  the  fraud  was 
discovered. 

Winchester  was  founded  six 


years  ago  and  reached  toe  peak 
of  its  success  in  1093  with  a se- 
ries of  spectacular  deals  involv- 
ing 30  per  cent  of  the  world's 
copper  supply.  A spokesman  for 
the  Securities  and  Futures 
Authority  said:  "I  can  confirm 
that  Winchester  Brokerage  — 
the  SFA-regulated  company  — 
has  notified  us  tfaat  it  will  cease 
business  from  tiie  close  of  busi- 
ness today  [August  30]." 

The  authority  Bald  it  believed 
Winchester  had  taken  the  deci- 
sion to  shut  its  regulated  opera- 
tions "because  of  a downturn  in 
the  copper  market  and  negative 
publicity”. 


The  group's  managing  direc- 
tor, Stephen  Heath,  said:  "Post 
toe  Sumitomo  affair,  the  level  of 
overall  business  in  the  metals 
market  has  been  very  low,  and  I 
believe  that  a number  of  other 
players  in  the  market  are  also 
looking  at  a retrenchment 

"Specifically,  as  regards 
Winchester,  die  continued  ad- 
verse publicity  that  toe  company 
has  had . . . has  damaged  se- 
verely customer-client  relation- 
ships and  staff  morale.” 

Leading  traders  appeared  to 
have  been  expecting  tiie  Win- 
chester closure.  Gary  West,  a 
trader  atWoralco  Ltd,  said:  “We 


knew  they’d  been  scaling  down, 
and  there  had  been  plenty  of  ru- 
mours that  certain  people  had 
been  leaving,  so  it's  not  that  un- 
expected. I think  this  is  less 
down  to  the  Sumitomo  ddbficle 
than  to  the  fact  that  Vincent  and 
Levett  no  longer  have  anything  to 
do  with  Winchester  on  a day-to- 
day  basis." 

The  outlook  for  the  metal  price 
has  been  made  more  uncertain 
because  of  a strike  in  Chile,  tiie 
world's  largest  copper  producer. 
Industrial  action  last  month 
drove  copper  futures  in  New 
York  to  their  highest  price  in 
more  than  two  months. 


I 
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City  firm  freezes  three  unit  trusts 


Richard  Mites 


TENS  of  thousands  of  investors 
were  left  in  limbo  on  Monday 
after  one  of  the  City’s  most  presti- 
gious money  management  compa- 
nies, Morgan  Grenfell  Asset 
Management,  suspended  dealings 
in  three  of  its  most  successful  in- 
vestment fends  and  announced  It 
was  investigating  "possible  Irregu- 
larities”. 

Dealings  In  three  unit  trusts  — 
the  MG  European  Growth  Thist, 
the  MG  European  Capital  Growth 
Fund  and  the  MG  Europe  Fund, 
which  have  attracted  more  than  $2.1 
billion  of  Investors’  money  — were 
stopped  Indefinitely  after  tiie  institu- 
tion suspended  one  of  its  top  fond 
managers,  Peter  Young. 


Mr  Young  has  received,  wide- 
. spread  praise  for  the  success  of  in- 
vestments under  his  control  since 
he  joined  Morgan  Grenfell  four 
years  ago.  Colleagues  said  he 
cleared  his  desk  on  Friday  last  week. 

1 Morgan  Grenfell,  which  is  owned 
by  Germany's  Deutsche  Bank  and 
manages  investments  worth  $105 
billion  worldwide,  is  carrying  out  an 
internal  investigation  and  has  con- 
tacted Imro,  the  City  watchdog 
which  monitors  the  fond  manage- 
ment industry. 

The  three  funds  are  all  unit  trusts 
specialising  in  European  stocks. 
Many  private  investors  have  pen- 
sions or  swings  invested  In  the 
biggest,  the  $1.1  billion  European 
Growth  Trust,  which  trades  on  the 
Irish  Stock  Exchange. 


Imro  confirmed  on  Monday  that 
it  has  also  launched  an  Investigation 
into  the  irregularities  at  toe  institu- 
tion. Disclosure  of  toe  Investiga- 
tions, believed  to  be  in  their  early 
stages,  comes  days  after  bluechip 
Investment  house  Jardine  Flemings 
was  fined  $600,000  by  Imro  and 
forced  to  pay  $18  million  compensa- 
tion to  investors.  Jardine  found  a 
former  fond  manager  had  cheated 
clients  by  pocketing  profits. 

Mr  Young,  who  has  worked  for 
City  institutions  Mercury  Asset 
Management  and  Equity  & Law, 
was  well-known  as  an  Investment 
"risk-taker",  with,  a penchant  for 
shares  in  high  technology 
companies.  ■ . ■ ■ • 

The  suspended  funds  were  heavy 
investors  In  Britain's  leading 


biotechnology  drug  company, 
British  Biotechnology,  and  the 
Scandinavian  telephones  group, 
Nokia.  However,  the  possible 
irregularities  are  said  to  Involve  in- 
vestments in  private  companies,  un- 
quoted on  any  leading  stock  market. 

Morgan  Grenfell  Asset  Manage- 
ment said  the  Investigation  will 
focus  on  unquoted  stockB  held  by 
the  portfolios  of  all  three  funds.  It  is 
understood  no  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  fondB  is 
at  risk,  and  toe  company  has 
pledged  to  compensate  Investors  fot 
any  losses.  : 

A spokesman  said  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  say  how  long  the  investiga- 
tion would  take  or  when  dealings  in 
the  three  unit  truBta  might  be  re- 
sumed. In  the  meantime,  Investors 
will  be  unable  to  liquidate  their  In- 
vestments. However,  “any  liabilities 
will  be  met  by  the  group". 
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formerly  known  as 

FEED  THE  CHILDREN  (Europe) 


i rec  t 


Director  of  Programmes 


circa  £44,000  pa  plus  benefits  package 


Reading 


Child  rerTs  Aid  Direct,  formerly  known  as  Feed  the 
Children  (Europe),  is  an  international  relief  agency 
responding  to  disasters  and  emergencies  and 
providing  support  to  communities  in  need.  We 
undertake  programmes  in  Albania,  Bosnia, 
Serbia,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  Haiti, 
Rwanda,  and  Sierra  Leone,  with  others  under 
review.  Our  programme  activities  range  from 
emergency  and  targeted  feeding  programmes,  to 
social  development  programmes  for  children  with 
special  needs. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  charities  In  the  UK,  we 
require  a dynamic  person  to  lead  the  further 
development  of  our  programme  strategy. 
Reporting  to  the  Executive  Director,  the  post 
holder  will  have  both  overseas  and  home  based 
responsibilities.  With  direct  control  of  our 


overseas  activities,  their  management  and 
development,  the  post  holder  will  also  lead  the 
development  of  our  organisation’s  child  focus, 
and  work  with  the  team  of  Directors  on  overall 
organisational  issues. 

Successful  candidates  will  have  at  least  1 0 years 
experience  working  for  NGOs  with  an  overseas 
base.  This  should  include  both  successes  In 
senior  field  posts  and  senior  managerial  roles 
within  the  home  office.  Specific  skills  in 
programme  design  and  evaluation,  policy 
development,  management  of  staff,  resources 
and  finance  should  be  supported  by  excellent 
planning  and  strategic  assessment  abilities 
strong  written  and  oral  communication  skills,  a 
mature  leadership  style  and  the  ability  to  work 
within  a team. 


For  further  Information,  please  contact  James  Davidson,  Personnel  Manager,  Children's  Aid  Direct,  82 
Caversham  Road,  Reading  RG1  8AE,  Telephone  01734  584  000,  Fax  01745  581  230,  email 
1 00523.3025@compuserve.com.  The  closing  date  for  completed  applications  Is  September  27th,  1 996. 

Children 's  Aid  Direct  is  working  towards  its  equal  opportunities  policy. 

H ead  of  Department  Tourism 

Drt?  Dera'Ement  cd  Toulism  hds  0 Ihrivintl&nj  innu/aiiwO  Pnr  An  armli  ratmn  Inrm  anH  I ■ irvhar  Hciflilr  nbitA 


Tiit.  Department  cf  Tounsm  has  a thriving  an  j innotfHivo 
•.irxJftf graduate  and  postgraduate  ivnh  evolving 

rer*arch  flrtde«.iensivP  European  aiKf  irrernotiviai  lirrts 

£34,000  per  annum  plu»  PflP  Pom  Ref  PYOl 

A nefi  qualified  academic  igaclei  v#iih  a fcac^yrounj  in 
rbe  &oc>3l  sciences  anii/cr  outness  is  required  to  (ead 
a Department  of  ton  persons  with  teaching  and  research 
Comir.iitr.QnTS  at  the  Untatui,'  s Lincoln  trulHuU  oil  reuses 

SubsiaAiial  academic  standing  is  required  and  vou  should  ha va 
an  active  research  and  putfi  car  ions  records 

A professoral  appomi mem  will  he  considered  lor  suitably 
qualrtifld  candidates 


Opportun  ides  A broad 


for  work  in  ivlief  amt  dewlnpnu’nt  world  wide 

III  issues  a year  with  uver  300  vara  licit?,  inch  ivsuc 

4 issues  £30.110  (USS50)  11>  issues  £53  (USWl) 
senl  hy  e-mail  or  airmail  (please  specify  your  choice) 
plu-s  free  directory  hy  airmail  on  either  subscription. 

I ‘ay  mem  hy  Access.  Della  or  Visa  credit  card 
or  hy  UK  hanker's  draft  made  payable  to: 

r .v 

■*S4 

WurJil  Sen  ice  Enquiry 

VfjLiiiili;  und  ( aa uitaisiwiy 

I Suk knvll  Green  Linulm)  SW“i||p  lin'^r.md 
f.i^.  til  7|  7.1?  c -m.nl:  thH''n uliittjd.il* Jkt.ivuii 
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For  an  application  form  and  further  details  please  contact 

University  of  Lincolnshire  & Humberside 
Personnel  Services 
Wyke  House 
Beverley  Rood 

Kingston  Upon  Hull.  HUB  7HT 
Telephone:  +M  1482  440550 

Facsimile:  +44  1482  471838  quoting  the  poet  reference  number, 

dosing  date  7 October  1998 

Interviews'  week  commencing  21  October  1996 

University  of  Lincolnshire  & Humberside 


Th*  I'll  I Iff 'I  It  f\  mhuinjt  If'  opunarh  re  tifUdf  fi/i/forfmiinVi  uaJ  iffi> 
0/'ffJiraJl«ll  from  iiiidfrteprriAnlni  ^wi/n 


LONDON  MONTESSORI 


QUALIFY  AS  A 
MONTESSORI  TEACHER 


^ lojtaqN 
UONlCftloil 
cilmi 


H London  Monlessori  Cenlre  Is  the  lending  International 
Tin  Montesson  College.  LMC  graduates  hove  an  internationally 
l v-J  accepled  qualification.  Study  NOW  by  Correspondence: 

Nursery  Foundation  Teaching  Diploma 
Primary  Teaching  Diploma 
Second  Language  Teaching  Diploma 
Special  educational  Needs  Teaching  Diploma 

For  further  details  and  a prospectus  write  to  Depl  GW 


IB  flolderton  Street,  London  W1Y  1TG.  U.K. 
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TEFL  . DIPLOMA 


Study  TEFL.  ESL  Of  TESOL 
by  Distance  Learning.  Abo: 
Cert.  TEFL. 

Dtp.  ESP  <Builnoss)t 
Cert.  TEFL  (Management) 
Pro jpeefus  from: 


1 2 Rulland  Square. 
Edinburgh,  EH  I 2BD 
Tel/Fax  01259  720440 


,.  t DEGREE  COURSES  • 

ham  ihal  vital  degree  qualiflcallon  entirely  by  distance  leaming.  Our 
nacholoi's.  Master's  or  Doctorate  degree  programmes  are  directed  at 
sei  f-motivated  men  and  women  who  have  nlraady  moved  some  distance 
towards  l heir  own  goals.  Thera  are  no  formal  examinallonsorresldency 
requirements.  Full  credits  and  exempt  Ions  are  allocated  for  Academic, 
Life  and  Work  experience.  Enquiries  to:- 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 
figs  Depl  GWS1,  U.K.Admlnlstratioa  Omce,  EMC  Ltd, 
Icq}  Llsburnr  Square, Torquay.  TQI  2PT.  ENGLAND 

totQwfi  Pax:  +44  (0)1803  201831 

•(Kn(,klibHd|t  lUmstly  dfres  poi  orfer  U.K.  snlbfrizcd  detrea) 
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University 


Established  in  1966,  the  Centre  for  Moss  Communication 
Research  (CMCR)  is  one  of  the  world's  oldest,  best 
known  centres  of  media  scholarship. 


1VIA  IN  MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS 

l)V  DistsHtCf  Ivcaruiiiu 


This  is  a part-time.  2 year  distance  leaming  course,  for 
every  media  professional  and  student  of  media  issues. 
Contact  us  NOW  Tor  September  Intake. 

Key  course  (hemes  Include: 

• power,  regulation  and  competition  in  media  industries 

• global  media,  local  lesistance 

• language  and  image  in  media  texts 

• media  and  politics,  gender  race  and  family 

• "reading"  the  media,  audiences  and  reception 

• issues  in  media  management,  training,  ethics 

• theory  and  methodology  in  media  research 

Study  by  distance  learning  with  Leicester  University! 

a the  only  UK  distance  leaming  MA  in  mass 
communications 

• minimal  disruption  to  employment  or  family 

• high  quality  texts  and  AV  materials 

• prepared  by  leading  experts  worldwide 

• occasional  weekend  or  day  schools  (UK  and  other 
selected  countries)  - voluntary 

Assessment  is  by  assignment,  examination  and 
dissertation.  Candidates  should  hold  a good  honours 
degree  or  equivalent.  Applicants  with  relevant 
professional  experience  and  those  just  graduating  will 
also  be  considered.  Candidates  for  whom  English  is  not 
a first  language  should  have  evidence  of  good  profiency 
in  English. 

For  course  brochure  and 

application  forms,  contact  W 

The  Course  Secretary,  a 

quoting  ref  DL/GW996,  1 1 

CMCR,  University  of 

Leicester,  104  Regent  Road, 

Leicester  LEI  7LT.  UK.  VVI; 

Teh  +44  116  252  5275. 

Faxt  +44  116252  5276.  (j 

email:  l\J4® leiccster.ac.uk 

_ Thb  Queen's 

Promoting  excellence  in  Annivhrsabv  Phizhs 

University  teaching  and  anniversary  Prizes 

research  iqqa 


The  Queen’s 
Anniversary  Prizes 

1994 


Lectureships 

Lecturer  In  Hydraulics  and  Irrigation  Engineering  Design 

We  require  an  hydraulic*  engineer  with  international  experience  Ii  the 
design  of  Irrigation  and  drainage  systems  and  a proven  record  In 
hydraulics  research. 

Lecturer  in  Infrastructure,  Water  Supply  and  Sanitation 
Engineering 

We  are  looking  far  an  engineer  with  overseas  experience  in  rural 
development,  specifically  In  relation  to  Infrastructure,  water  supply  and 
sanitation  to  be  responsible  for  teaching  and  research  at  undergraduate 
and  postgraduate  level. 

The  successful  candidates}  will  work  within  the  Environmental  Group 
and  be  closely  associated  with  the  Insdtuce  of  Irrlpdon  and 
Development  Studies  (IIDS),  the  Department's  postgraduate  school 
concerned  with  overseas  development 

Thn  posts  wR  be  far  three  yean  In  the  first  Instance. 

An  exceptional  caret  data  may  be  considered  far  the  pose  of  Director  of 
IIDS  which  is  to  become  vacant  In  the  nrer  future. 

&hry  within  Lecturer  Grade  0 Scale  £20477  ■ £26,430  per  annum 

Furthor  details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Personnel 
Department  (R),  University  of  Southampton,  Hlghfleld, 
Southampton  SOI  7 1 BJ,  telephone  +44  (0)  1703  592750 
fax  +44  (0)  1703  594986,  to  whom  a hill  curriculum  vitae 
(7  copies  from  UK  applicants,  and  I from  overseas).  Including 
the  names  andaddressesofthree  referees  should  be  sent, 
to  arrive  no  later  than  20  September  1 996, 

Please  quote  reference  number  R/l  9. 

Woridfif  for  equal  opportunities 

■■  University 

of  Southampton 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
September  8 1096 
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REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
MANAGEMENT  ADVISER 

£21,605  pa  + benefits  Mbabane,  Swaziland 

The  Southern  Africa  Regional  Office  (SAFRO)  ia  based  In  Mbabane.  Swaziland 
and  provides  advice  and  support  to  our  country  programmes  In  Mozambique,  Angola, 
Malawi,  Zimbabwe.  Swaziland,  Lesotho  and  South  Africa.  In  each  country,  our  work 
ranges  from  education,  social  welfare  and  policy,  food  security,  systems  development, 
health,  water,  special  needs,  post-war  reconstruction,  and  other  projects  Involving 
systems  management  and  community  development.  In  addition,  SCF  intends  to 
develop  Its  competence  In  HIV/AIDS,  gender  and  development,  monitoring  and 
evaluation  and  human  resources  management. 

Working  with  the  SAFRO  learn  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  regional  office, 
you  will  be  responsible  for  advising  and  supporting  field  olflees  across  the  region  in 
programme  planning,  assisting  with  project  design,  pioposals  and  analysis, 
monitoring  and  evaluation,  contributing  to  advocacy  work  and  networking  within  SCF 
and  other  national  and  internal  ionai  development  agencies.  Other  key  I asks  Include 
assisting  held  offices  wilh  effective  financial  and  oilier  management  systems  and 
human  resources  development. 

You  will  help  lo  take  a lead  in  establishing  monitoring  and  evaluation  us  an  Integral 
part  of  the  project  cycle,  particularly  in  tha  fields  of  child  focused  development, 
gender  development  and  development  policy  nncl  practice.  Your  oontrltuiflon  will  be  to 
help  SCF  gel  the  maximum  benefit  front  our  people  and  our  projects,  Ihrough  the 
promotion  of  Institutional  learning  across  all  our  programmes  In  the  region,  and 
communicating  activity  lit  the  field  back  to  SCF  irt  the  UK. 

You  will  need  to  be  a self-motivated  team  worker,  although  comfoitnhlu  wilh 
working  Indej^endenlly  as  you  will  be  working  and  travelling  extensively  tlnuiighout  the 
region  alone.  You  will  need  to  have  leadership  skills,  management  experience, 
considerable  analytical  and  conceptual  ability  and  a proven  background  In  research 
and  the  documentation  of  information  and  learning.  Pie  role  demands  an  unusual 
blend  of  skills,  as  you  will  also  need  a thorough  backgound  In  management  bystems 
and  approaches  and  evaluation  and  monitoring.  Experience  of  one  of  the  SAFRO 
countries  would  be  advantageous,  as  would  a working  knowledge  of  Portuguese. 

The  post  is  offered  on  a 25  month  contract  and  has  accompanied  status.  You 
can  also  expect  a generous  benefits  package,  including  accommodation,  flights  and 
other  living  expenses. 

For  lurther  details  and  an  application  form,  please  wnto  to.  Maty  Austen, 
Overseas  Personnel  Administrator  - Africa,  SCF,  17  Grove  Lane,  London  SE5  8RD 
or  fa*  017 1 793  7610. 

Closing  dote:  4th  October  1996. 

SCF  aims  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 

Save  the  Children  I 

■ Working  for  a better  world  for  children 


SOCIAL  SCIENTIST 

(Anthropology  and/or  Sociology) 

UN/WHO  Level  P5 

International  Centre  for  Dlarrhoeal  Disease  Research, 

Bangladesh,  Is  a leading  International  research  centre 

for  population  studies,  reproductive  and  sexual  health, 

and  child  survival.  The  successful  applicant  is  expected  to 

have  experience  In  qualitative  methodologies  and  of  conducting 

Indepth  research,  preferably  in  developing  countries.  She/he  will  be  head 

of  the  Social  and  Behavioural  Sciences  Programme  at  the  Centre. 

She/he  should  have  a postgraduate  research  degree  In  medical  anthropology 
and/or  sociology  and  experience  in  public  health,  but  candidates  with 
experience  In  related  social  sciences,  health  education  or  communications  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Successful  applicants  will  probably  have  had  5-10  years 
as  a principal  investigator  In  community  based  health  research,  including 
Intervention  studies,  and  have  a good  list  of  International  publications.  Fluency 
In  English  19  essential  and  experience  in  South  Asia  would  be  an  advantage. 
Evidence  of  an  ability  to  develop  research  proposals  and  obtain  funding  will  be 

required. 

The  appointment  Is  for  three  years  in  the  first  Instance.  Candidates  wishing  to 
discuss  the  post  are  encouraged  to  send  a lull  CV  to  Professor  Patrick  Vaughan, 
Director  of  the  Community  Health  Division  (Fax  880-2-886050)  and  to  Include 
telephone,  fax  and  email  contact  numbers. 

Full  applications  should  be  sent  with  a covering  letter  and  a detailed  curriculum 
vitae,  together  with  the  names,  addresses  and  contact  numbers  (telephone, 
fax  and  email)  of  three  referees  to  the:  Division  Director,  Administration  and 
Personnel,  ICDDR.B,  GPO  Box  128,  Dhaka-1000.  Bangladesh 
(Fax  #880-2-8831 16). 

The  ICDDfl.B  is  an  affirmative  action  employer  and  qualified  women,  ethnic 
minorities  and  individuals  with  disabilities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


TEFL  Certificate  & 
Diploma  Courses 

1 J V (>!*•.  Kit  It. 1‘  l.CdinilH) 


ESP  (Business)  courses 
. also  available. 

The  English  Language  Ctr, 
Standbrook  Ha,  Suite  3c, 
2-3  Old  Bond  Street, 
London  W1X  3TB 


JOURNALIST  or  WRITER? 


Home  study  courses  in  Creative  Writing.  Freelance 
& News  Journalism,  English  Literature  & Poetry 
Start  today  - send  for  free  orosoectus 


I W 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

JGW,  22  Upbrook  Mows,  London  W2  31 1G 
ra*  +44  171  706  3780  Email:  info@lsjournalism.com 
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Overseas,  lma 
the  best  job  in 


« « 


the  world. 


Needed  urgently:  Graduates  with  a 
TEFL  qualification. 


Age  is  ini  barrier  in  working  overseas  as 
a VSO  volunteer.  Tlie  range  is  any  whore 
between  2 5 and  70. 

Wliai  Is  essential  however  - apart  from 
a required  skill  and  the  right  personal 
qualities  - is  your  availability.  Now  is  a 
perfect  opportunity  to  gain  die  priceless 
VSO  experience. 

Currently,  VSO  requires  pcuplr  wills  a 
degree  plus  a TEFL  ««r  TESOl.  qualification 
to  teach  English  as  part  of  a large  and 
exciting  programme  in  China.  You  would 
teach  undergraduate  students  training  iu 
be  secondary  level  English  leathers. 
There  is  sitU  a great  shortage  of  trained 
English  teachers  ill  China,  especially  iu 
the  poorer,  less  developed,  inland 
provinces  where  VSO  volunteers  work. 

We  also  have  a wide  range  of  requests 
for  people  with  a degree,  plus  a TEFL  or 


TESOL  qualification  plus  EFL  experience 
(t  year  minimum)  to  work,  for  example, 
in  Vietnam  and  Indonesia  (English 
teaching  in  Teaching  Colleges);  Cambodia 
(In-service  teacher  training  ill  provincial 
high  schools);  Nepal  (TEFL  methodology, 
developing  resources,  running  work- 
shops); Brltrca,  Tanzania,  Kenya, 
Namibia  (FiLT  in  rural  secondary  schools). 

Apart  from  your  academic  qualification, 
you  should  have  a genuine  enthusiasm  for 
teaching  as  well  as  adaptability,  patience 
and  a sense  of  Immour. 

You  should  also  be  without  dependants, 
able  to  spend  ai  least  two  years  overseas 
working  for  a modest  living  allowance, 
and  have  unrestricted  right  of  re-entry 
into  the  UK. 


Guilty  no  31  37 S7 


For  further  details  and  an  application  Icirin,  please 
send  a brie!  summary  ul  your  qualifications  and  work 
experience  - quoting  ref.  GW  - to:  Alha  Murphy,  VSO, 
3 1 7 Putney  Bridge  Road,  London  SW1 5 ZPN. 

Or  call  0181-780  1331. 

Website:  http://www.oneworld.Org/vso/ 


dHRTdG 

Appropriate  Health  Resources 
& Technologies  Action  Group 

AHRTAG  Is  committed  to  strengthening  primary  health  care  and  community-based 
rehabilitation  In  the  South  by  maximising  the  use  and  impact  of  Information,  providing 
training  and  resources  and  actively  supporting  the  capacity  building  of  partner  organisations. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

(up  to  c35K  package) 

We  are  seeking  to  recruit  a dynamic  pro-active  Executive  Director  to  lead  the  organisation 
through  a period  of  change  and  re-structuring.  The  appointed  person  will  be  responsible  for: 

• developing  organisational  vision  and  strategy 

• overall  management  of  the  organisation's  staff,  programmes,  services  and  activities 

• mobilisation  of  resources  from  a range  of  funding  sources 

• ensuring  sound  financial  planning  and  management 

• . maintaining  effective  external  relations. 

Essential  Criteria 

Five  years  relevant  work  experience  and  a successful  track  record  in: 

• organisational  management  including  work  experience  with  NGOs  managing  change  and 

• developing  and  Implementing  strategic  plans 

• programme  development 

• fundraising  and  donor  liaison 

• financial  management  including  managing  large  complex  budgets 

• staff  management  and  team  development. 

You  will  also  need  a good  understanding  gained  through  work  experience  of  political,  social, 
economic  and  cultural  Issues  in  developing  countries,  ideally  health-related;  excellent 
Interpersonal  end  negotiation  skills;  writing  and  communication  skills  and  the  ability  to  work 
to  tight  deadlines. 

The  post  is  offered  Initially  on  a 2 x 2 year  contract. 

For  a Job  description  and  application  details  please  oontaot  Helen  Watson: 

Tel (+44)  171  242  0606, Fax  (+44)  171  242  0041,  Farringdon  Point, 

29"3B  Farringdon  Road,  London  EC1M  3JB. 

Closing  date  for  receipt  of  applications  Is  21st  October,  1 996. 

Interviews  will  be  held  In  mid  November. 


A r 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON 


The  Centre  for  Inter  national 
Education  in  Economics 


DISTANCE  LEARNING 
QUALIFICATIONS 


Postgraduate  Diploma  In  Economlo  Principles 

MSc  Financial  Economics/Management/ 
Development  Finance 

Interested  In  a postgraduate  qualification 
Bl/T  cant  spare  time  away  from  work  or  home? 

CIEE  offers  you: 

I,  fully  comprehensive  study 


• high  quality  tutorial  support  by  fax/phonafemall 

• world-class  education  without  interruption  to  your  career 

• registration  anywhere  In  the  world  for  up  to  6 years 


For  further  Information  about  our  programmes,  contact 
Richard  Arnold  on  (+44)  171  323  6342.  Fora  brochure, 
please  reply  to  June  Ryde,  CIEE,  SO  AS,  Unlveralty  of 
London,  Thomhaugh  Street,  London  WCf  H OXG,  UK.  Tel. 
(+44)  1 71  323  6366  or  (444)  1 71  637  61 75  (24  hours)  Fax. 
(444)  171  637  7075.  Email:  CIEEUOLOSOAS.AC.UK 
Http^/www.soas.ao.uk/centre/CIEE 

Surname; .......... 


First  Name: Mr/Ma/Othen 

Address:  


Postcode: 
Tel: 


...  Country: 
Fax: 


Ref:  QW96 


TEACHER 
TRAINING 
FOR 
EVERYBODY 


Trinity  College 
Certificate 


Four  week  intensive  courses 
Small  classes 
Jabs  available 


JOBS  NOW! 


ST.  GEORGES 
SCHOOL  OF 
ENGLISH 


Trinity 

Diploma  Course 

Distance  learning  programme 
For  experienced 
T.E.F.L.  teachers  only 
Complete  course  at  your 
own  pace 

COMPETITIVE  PRICES 


LONDON  W l 


TELEPHONE 


0171  935  6959 


MBA  corporate  trainers  and  lecturers  - 
Save  time  and  costs  - 


Use  high  quality  MBA  training  packs  from 
The  Open  University  Business  School 


Self-study  workbooks,  videos  end  audlocasseltes  are  available 
for  adaptation,  translation  or  badglng  covering  MBA  level 
modules  including: 


international  Enterprise 
Manufacturing  Management 
The  Challenge  of  the  External  Environment 
Human  Resource  Strategies 
Corporate  Financial  Strategy 
Strategic  Management 


For  more  Information  please  return  the  coupon  below  or 
contact:  Barbara  Ashton  on  44  (0)1908  261662  or  fax  on  44 

(0)1 908  261001  or  e-mail  B.A.Ashton@open.ac.uk 
— - 

Please  sand  me  more  details  about  Open  University  Business 
School  MBA  materials: 

Name 


Job  title 

Organisation 
Address 


Telephone Fax e-mail, 


Please  return  to  Barbara  Ashton,  Open  University  Educational 
Enterprises  Ltd.  12  Cofferldge  Close.  Stony  Stratford.  Milton 
Keynea  MK11  1BY.  UK 


Leeds  University 

Full-time 
MBA  Programmes 


The  University  of  Leeds  has  a lop  quality  notional  and 
intcmmionDl  reputation  foricnching  uiul  research. 


YOU  CAN  STUDY  FOR  THE  GENERIC  MBA  OR  YOU 
CAM  MAJOR  IN  FINANCE,  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS,  UR  IN  MARKETING.  Among  a wide  range  of 
optional  modules  you  can  study  French,  German  or  Japanese 
as  a business  language. 

The  Leeds  full-time  MBAs  commence  in  late  September  each 
year,  and  conclude  on  30  September  the  following  year.  Our 
full-time  MBA  Students  come  from  alt  over  the  world,  usually 
from  20-30  different  countries.  We  offer  you  a tremendous 
opportunity  to  shore  experience  and  ideas,  and  to  form  valued 
networks  for  the  future. 

For  further  Information  pleuse  contact  the  MBA  Office  bv 
telephone  or  fax  0/1  +■«  (01113  233  2610.  bv  writing  to  ns  at 
Leeds  University  Management  School,  University  of  Leeds 
1 1 Blenheim  Terrace.  Leeds.  LS2  9JT,  or  by  e-mail  ta 
MBAEnq@bes.Ueds.ac.uk 


Eastern  Africa 
Regional  Office 


IUCN 


IT11  Wnrid  ConiBfndon  Union 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  COMMUNITY 
WETLANDS  ADVISORS 


The  Eastern  Africa  Regional  office  of  IUCN  - The  Wotld  Conservation  Union 
seeks  to  recruit  two  Technical  Advisors  to  work  with  the  National  Wetlands 
Conservation  and  Management  Programme  In  Uganda.  The  Wetlands 
Programme,  a collaborate  protect  with  the  Uganda  Government's  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources,  began  In  1989  lo  assess  (he  extent  and  status  of  Wetlands 
and  was  assigned  by  government  to  develop  a National  Wetlands  Policy  which 
now  needs  to  be  implemented  al  National.  District  and  Community  levels.  The 


Wetlands  Unit  In  the  National  Environment  Management  Authority  (NEMA)wiB 

ngPhase  III  of  the  National  Wetlands  Pi 


be  responsible  for  imptamentfngPhase  III  of  the  National  Wetlands  Programme 
which  has  the  following  objectives: 


to  strengthen  ihe  rational  capacity  for  Weilands  Conservation  and 
Management. 

to  develop  the  capacity  for  Wetlands  Conservation  and  Management  al 
district  level:  and. 


to  develop  and  extend  methodologies  for  Welland  Resource  Management 
by  local  communities. 


The  Wetlands  Phase  III  Project  ie  expected  to  commence  In  the  last  quarter  01 
1 996  with  flnancialassistance  from  the  Royal  Netherlands  Government  (subject 
lo  approval). 


Technical  Advisor  - Natural  Resources 

He/She  will  provide  technical  support  to  the  Wetlands  Unit  in  Wetlands 
Assessment.  Planning  and  Management  The  Advisor  wit  also  provide  support 
in  general  Programme  Coordination  and  Management  and  wHI  travel  widely. 
The  successful  apphcanl  will  have  a Postgraduate  Degree  in  Natural  Resources 
Assessment.  Planning  and  Management,  and  at  leaal  ten  years  professional 
expenence  preferably  Including  Wetlands  related  resources  and  in  Airica. 
Management  and  training  expenence.  good  Interpersonal  and  team  building 
skills,  and  an  ability  lo  organise  and  motivate  others  will  be  essential  attributes 


Technical  Advisor  •Community  Resource  Management 

The  Advisor  will  provide  technical  support  to  the  Wetlands  Unit  to  develop  and 
extend  methodologies  for  community-based  Wetlands  Resource  Management. 
The  Advisor  will  provide  support  In  planning,  participatory  assessment  and 
implementation,  and  transfer  cl  ski't?  The  succosslul  applicant  win  have  a 
relevant  Postgraduate  Degree  ano  .it  least  seven  years  of  prolesslonat 
experience  in  community  participation  in  the  use  and  management  cl  natural 
resources,  preferably  in  Africa  He.Vie  wilt  have  experience  in  and/or 
underslandmg  of  decentraiised/distrlct-based  and  participatory  natural 
resource  use  and  management.  Good  Interpersonal,  learn  building,  training 
skills,  and  an  ablhly  lo  organise  and  motivate  others  will  be  essential  .lltnbules. 
An  informed  interest  in  conservation  and  wetlands  wise  use  would  be 
advantageous. 

Both  appointments  are  lor  three  years  and  will  be  b.nod  m Kampala  with  the 
T.A.  Community  Wetlands  Management  engaging  In  exlonenre  fieldwork. 
Remuneration  will  be  commensurate  with  experience. 

Applications  and  Curriculum  I'/tae  should  bo  sont  lo:-  The  Regional 
Representative , IUCN  Eastern  Africa  Regional  Office,  P O.  Box  08200, 
Nairobi,  Kenya;  Fax:  254  2 890015  by  13  September  1985. 
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will  be  running  a courses  feature  on  21st  September. 

72%  of  Guardian  Weekly  k readership  would  consider 
studying  outside  of  their  resident  country. 

To  advertise  please  phone 
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Herd  that  fought 
for  its  kingdom 


A decade  of  civil  war  in 
Sri  Lanka  has  ended  with 
the  losers  being  led  away 
to  enforced  exile,  reports 

Suzanne  Goldenberg 


/N  THE  villages  that  ring  this 
glassy  man-made  lake  everyone 
has  an  elephant  story  to  tell,  and 
Tissakutti  Premad  asa's  is  as  re- 
markable as  any  other,  'rhe  evening 
sun  on  his  back  was  driving  him  to- 
wards home  when  something  swat- 
ted at  his  cap.  Before  the  startled 
farmer  could  look  back,  a belt  of 
grey  had  clasped  his  wai9t  tike  steel, 
and  lie  was  hoisted  Into  the  air. 

He  dangled  there  for  a terrifying 
instant,  before  the  trunk  uncurled 
and  dropped  him  on  the  ground. 
Then  its  owner  trod  over  him,  re- 
suming ite  stately  course  through 
the  jungle.  Premndasa  broke  his  col- 
lar bone  and  leg,  but  he  was  luckier 
than  most  — he  survived. 

In  his  village  of  Pubuduwe- 
wagama,  the  attack  transformed 
this  farmer  with  a herd  of  50  fat  buf- 
falo from  a man  of  substance  into  a 
living  myth.  All  but  one  other  such 
encounters  with  elephanta  have 
ended  in  death.  And  to  Premadasa's 
evident  satisfaction,  the  elephant 
came  to  learn  the  error  of  its  ways. 
A few  months  after  their  meeting, 
the  beast  fell  inlo  a pit  mid  died.  All 
200  families  in  the  village  have  ele- 
phant stories  to  tell. 

Four  years  ago,  there  was  a 
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scraping  sound  outside  Pre- 
madasa’s  home  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  There  came  a thunderous 
knock  and  six  elephants  walked 
through  the  mud  walls  into  the 
front  room.  The  family  fled  out  the 
back. 

Now  the  Sri  Lankan  authorities 
believe  they  have  found  a way  out  of 
the  elephant  wars.  Last  mouth, 
wildlife  officials  drove  the  herd  that 
lived  around  Handapangala  out  of 
the  jungle  and  along  a path  formed 
by  electrified  fences  to  the  Yalle 
nature  reserve.  24km  away. 

By  luring  the  elephants  from 
their  ancient  domain  the  govern- 
ment had  hoped  to  end  what  had  be- 
come a lumbering  dance  of  deatli  — 
deadly  for  both  species.  Last  year 
alone  the  toll  was  elephants  21, 
humans  53,  according  to  the  planta- 
tion and  wildlife  minister,  Ratnasiri 
Wickranianayake.  He  estimates 
more  than  140  houses  were  de- 
stroyed by  rampaging  beasts,  and 
countless  fields  of  crops. 

For  while  the  herd  wreaked 
havoc,  the  villagers  fought  back,  un- 
inhibited by  Buddhist  tradition 
which  holds  the  elephant  lo  be  sac- 
red. Over  the  years,  dozens  of  ele- 
phants have  fallen  to  vengeful 
villagers.  Some  of  the  beasts  were 
shot,  others  crippled  by  treading  on 
logb  studded  with  nails  that  were 
deliberately  pul  in  (heir  paths. 

More  died  for  the  pursuit  of 
profit.  Despite  an  international  linn 
on  the  I raffle  in  ivory,  the  going 
rate  for  tnsks  is  easily  $1,000  a kilo- 
gram. It  wasn’t  always  thus.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  the  lands  around  Handn- 
pangala  were  untamed  jungle,  a 
haven  of  palms  and  foliage  for  a 
herd  reckoned  to  number  between 
160  and  190  elephants.  There  were 
only  a few  human  inhabitants:  small 
scale  cullivaturs  who  lived  in  tree 
houses,  and  moved  along  with  (he 
seasons. 

‘This  was  lheir  kingdom,”  Pre- 
madnsa  says.  TVe  people  didn't 
belong  here."  Then  the  government 
began  clearing  the  land  for  the  isr 
land’s  most  ambitious  agro-industry 
project,  the  Pelwatte  Sugiir  Indus- 
tries plantation,  and  the  invasion 
began.  The  elephant  kingdom  was 
reduced  to  less  than  400  hectares  of 
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Dispossessed ...  Sri  Lankan  authorities  have  driven  the  elephants  off  their  land  and  Into  a nature  reserve 
after  foiling  to  find  a way  for  man  and  beast  to  co-cxlst  mioioqraph:  david gucwa 


forest  and  pasture  land.  Willi  the 
60,000  arriving  humans  came  buffalo 
and  other  form  animals.  All  fed  off 
the  same  pastures  that  had  once  be- 
longed to  the  elephants  alone,  and 
drank  from  the  reservoirs  that  were 
intended  to  nourish  ihe  new  cash 
crops.  In  the  parched  summer 
months,  the  competition  grew  fierce. 

Local  government  officials  say 
it's  impossible  to  lot  up  the  entire 
ruin  of  the  Inst  decade,  caused  by 
desperate  elephants  searching  for 
food.  “House  damage  and  properly 
damage  is  happening  every  day  but 
normally  we  don’t  record  these 
filings  because  it  is  useless."  says 
H P Jnyananda  at  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  Welawaya.  "Wc 
aren't  giving  compensation  so  peo- 
ple normally  don’t  complain  to  us." 
Even  so,  a few  villagers,  dressed  in 
starched  while  sarongs,  wait  timidly 
in  his  airless  cabin  with  the  latest 
tale  nfwoe. 

“You  never  knew  what  they 
would  do.  Sometimes  iltcy  just 
came  to  have  their  dinner  in  file  vil- 
lage and  then  they  would  walk  along 
the  road  peacefully.  But  in  the 
evening  when  people  would  go  out 
to  the  local  shops,  the  elephants 
would  come  and  kill  them,"  says 
D M Podeappuhamy,  who  grows 
rice,  coconut,  jackfruil  and  maugo 
on  a sizeable  plot  of  land.  "We 


started  to  go  out  with  firecrackers 
and  torches,  but  the  elephants  just 
got  used  to  them." 

And  yet  tile  villagers  managed  to 
find  some  harmony  with  the  herd. 
As  Handapangala's  fame  grew  as  a 
spot  for  watching  wildlife,  the  locals 
set  up  tea  shops  for  tourists  and 
prospered.  Many  believe  the  ele- 
phnnts  only  attack  Lhosc  who  have 
wronged  them. 

Meanwhile,  nt  Pelwatte,  the  sugar 
cane  stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  c<m 
see:  an  8,000-hectare  expanse  of 
gold  and  green  that  translates  into 
hundreds  of  Ions  of  sugar  n day.  FYl, 
the  Commonwealth  Development 
Corporation,  which  is  a UK  govern- 
ment body,  is  the  largest  single  for- 
eign investor  with  a 16  per  cent 
shareholding.  It  has  every  luxury  a 
plantation  could  want  — neiti  bunga- 
lows for  the  managers,  swimming 
pool,  tennis  courts,  golf  course  — nil 
contained  within  an  electrified  fence 
and  patrolled  hy  800  armed  night 
watchmen  on  foot  and  in  tractors. 

But  even  they  cannot  keep  the 
elephants  out.  They  charge  at  the 
fence  with  logs  curled  up  in  ilwir 
trunks,  neutralise  it,  and  have  their 
dinner.  "At  certain  limes  they  came 
to  have  a taste  of  the  sweet  cane," 
says  project  co-ordinator  P Gant- 
gama.  ‘‘Sometimes  it  happened  reg- 
ularly — once  a week." 


Earlier  attempts  to  get  man  and 
elephant  to  co-exist  foundered.  And 
so  last  month  the  elephants  were 
forced  to  move  on.  More  Ilian  100 
forest  rangers,  armed  with  fire- 
crackers, drove  the  elephants 
through  the  electrified  passage  lo 
their  new  home.  Environmentalists 
have  criticised  the  drive,  arguing 
that  Ynllc,  which  this  summer  has 
baked  in  an  island-wide  drought, 
can  not  product-  enough  witter  or 
fodder  f«w  tin*  herd-  Wildlife  ofti- 
cials  agree,  but  say  ihe  elephant* 
will  he  all  right  alter  (lie  rains. 

Tlii-  wildlife  department  is  plainly 
thrilled  about  lilt* clear-* ml.  claiming 
it  was  mure  like  .i  majeMic  walk 
through  ihe  jungle  than  ait  expul- 
sion. Nepurlcdly,  the  herd  was 
moved  without  a single  slim  being 
fired.  And.  despite  everything,  the 
villagers  were  sad  fo  see  the  Inst  of 
(hem  go.  "Although  there  has  been 
a conflict  with  the  animals,  now  we 
feel  lonely."  said  one. 

But  in  Pubuduwt-wiigama.  people 
say  the  war  wirit  nature  is  not  yet 
won.  Days  after  the  round-up. 
wildlife  department  officials  were 
searching  for  lour  stray  bull  ele- 
phants. One  lost  baby  had  already 
wandered  back  home.  “They  will  be 
back,  they  are  not  used  to  that 
place.  Tills  is  their  kingdom.''  Pre- 
mad asa  says. 
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Heavy  hand  of  the  law  keeps  tabs  on  the  'enemy  within 


Britain’s  greens  are  being 
treated  like  terrorists, 
writes  George  Monblot 

HERE  was  an  uninvited  guest  at 
the  street  party  organised  by 
traffic  protesters  in  Brighton  last 
month.  An  inspector  with  the  Met- 
ropolitian  police's  Forward  Intelli- 
gence Team,  he  seemed  to  know 
rather  more  about  the  rest  of  the 
guest  list  than  the  organisers  did. 
Before  the  party  began,  local  police 
conferred  with  him,  then  darted 
into  the  crowds  to  pull  out  known 
activists.  Only  when  the  officers 
stopped  relying  on  the  inspector's 
advice  and  started  picking  up  peo- 
ple who  just  looked  as  if  they  might 
be  involved  did  they  start  making 
mistakes  — one  of  the  80  people  ar- 
rested was  a man  handing  out 
leaflets  about  Dianetics. 

The  Inspector  was  well-placed  to 
know  whom  to  grab.  His  unit  has 
been  monitoring  environmental  pro* 


testers  all  over  the  country.  In  June 
and  July  it  used  a house  opposite 
the  London  offices  of  the  pressure 
group  Reclaim  the  Streets  to  watch 
activists’  movements.  Whenever 
anyone  left  on  a bicycle,  a car  and  a 
mountain  bike  would  follow.  When 
tile  campaign's  minibus  pulled  out, 
four  cars  took  off  behind  it.  In  July, 
the  Forward  Intelligence  Team 
raided  the  office  and  removed  its 
computers. 

Environmentalists  subjected  to 
crude  observation  of  this  kind  say 
they  find  it  taxing  but  not  particu- 
larly alarming.  They  are  far  mare 
concerned  about  the  sort  of  surveil- 
lance that  is  often  suspected  but 
seldom  proved.  As  the  action  cam- 
paigns develop,  they  arc  accumulat- 
ing more  and  more  evidence  to 
suggest  Uiat  environmental  protest 
Is  becoming  the  state’s  "necessary 
enemy",  replacing  miners,  commu- 
nista  and  terrorists  as  a justification 
■for . lavish  spending  bn  domestic 
Intelligence. 


In  March,  the  Association  of 
Chief  Police  Officers,  while  admit- 
ting that  no  terrorist  offences  by 
greens  have  taken  place,  and  foiling 
to  furnish  any  evidence  to  suggest 
that  they  were  likely  to  occur,  de- 
cided to  start  using  the  Anti-Terror- 
ist Squad  to  gather  intelligence  on 
environmental  activists.  Already, 
even  the  most  law-abiding  greenB 
complain  they  are  being  made  to 
feel  like  potential  bombers. 

At  the  end  of  1994,  Special 
Branch  announced  it  was  changing 
its  priorities  to  concentrate  on  envi- 
ronmental activism.  Then,  earlier  this 
year,  Contract  Journal  carried  ex- 
tracts from  a Special  Branch  report, 
suggesting,  again  without  accompa- 
nying evidence,  that  environmental 
activists  might  be  preparing  for  "sui- 
cide attacks"  on  road  builders. 

To  avert  this  and  oilier  peculiar 
possibilities,  the  report  had  identi- 
fied 1,700  campaigners.  During  the 
McDonald's  libel  trial,  one  of  the 
company's  vice-presidents  testified 


that  Special  Branch  had  been  pass- 
ing him  information  about  potential 
protesters. 

In  court  last  year,  activists  who 
had  planned  a demonstration 
against  an  opencast  mine  near 
Leeds  asked  a police  officer  how  his 
force  had  managed  to  arrive  at  the 
protest  site  before  the  protesters. 
He  replied  that  the  police  had  found 
the  details  on  the  Internet.  But  nei- 
ther the  date  nor  the  location  had 
been  posted  on  the  Net  — these 
details,  the  activists  believe,  could 
only  have  been  obtained  by  bpgglpg 
or  Infiltration.  Several  campaigners, 
complain  pf  hearing  previous  con- 
versations' played  back  ..to  them 
when  they,  pick  up  the  telephone,  or 
getting  through  to  Group  4 security 
while  trying  lo  phone  a friend. 

Were,  there  evidence  that,  green 
campaigners  had  become  a genuine 
terrorist  threat,  all . this  attention 
would  .he  justifiable.  But  environ- 
mental protest  In  Britain  la  avowedly 
pon-vjplenL  Campaigners  routinely 


break  the  laws  designed  to  contain 
them,  such  as  the  aggravated  tres- 
pass and  trespassory  assembly  pro- 
visions of  the  lasL  Criminal  Justice 
Act,  and  sometimes  commit  obstruc- 
tion, a breach  of  the  peace  or  even 
criminal  damage.  But  that's  about  as 
far  as  it  goes. 

To  apply  the  tactics  of  counter- 
terrorism to  people  organising 
openly  on  behalf  of  popular  causes 
is  about  sb  measured  a response  as 
using  50  horses  and  30  hounds  to 
kill  a fox.  But,  .as  well  as  providing 
work  for  unemployed  spies,  this  sur- 
veillance la  also  a deeply  worrying 
indication  that  the  state  is  so  ill  at 
ease  with  itself  Ilian  it  con  brook  no 
questioning  of  its  wisdom,  . 

But  the  ability  to  challenge  the 
state's  authority,  reclaiming  politics 
from  the  iwliticians,  is  good  for  the 
statu,  as  well  as  society.  Society  Is 
like  an  amoeba:  it  moves  from  the 
margins,  not  from  the  centre.  Cut 
off  from  its  margiqB,  the  slate  can 
only  sclerolise  and  drivel,  becom- 
ing ever  less  responsive  to  change. 

Heterodoxy  and  subversion  are 
. the  ushers  of  progress.  . 
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24  FEATURES 

Dangerous,  sinister  cult  or  a family-minded  movement  devoted  to  human  spiritual 
welfare?  No  other  religious  group  provokes  as  much  suspicion  and  hostility  as  the 
Church  of  Scientology — and  no  other  religious  group  is  so  desperate  for 
respectability.  Madeleine  Bunting  visits  Scientology's  British  headquarters 

The  church  that  Ron  built 


m SEMES  of  people  in  differ- 
ent  national  costumes  but 
identical  toothpaste  smiles 
pop  up  on  the  screen  to  utter  in 
their  language  one  word,  Trust”. 
Triumphant  music  rises  as  the 
voice-over  starts:  “On  the  day  we 
can  fully  trust  each  other  there  will 
be  peace  on  earth.  The  Church  of 
Scientology  provides  practical  wis- 
dom which  it  believes  can  help  you 
tn  lead  a happier  and  more  fu]  filing 
life." 

This  fa  the  advert  expected  to 
roach  thousands  of  homes  in  Britain 
ill  is  fliilutnn  when  the  Church  of 
Scientology  launches  its  first  major 
tcli -vision  advertising  campaign,  ft 
is  guaranteed  to  provoke  outrage 
from  anti-cult  monitoring  groups  for 
whom  Scientologists  arc  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  sinister  move- 
ments. But  live  Scientologists, 
banned  from  the  airwaves  since 
190.1  — after  Trust"  on  satellite 
prompted  one  complaint — are  cele- 
brating their  reprieve  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Television  Commission  as 
one  more  sign  of  their  acceptance 
into  the  mainstream. 

More  adverts  are  planned  to  fol- 
low Trust".  They  have  die  same 
mawkish,  platitudinous  quality  to 
them.  A small  boy  sits  disconsolate 
as  one  hat  after  another  is  crammed 
on  to  his  head  over  a voice-track  of. 
"Why  don't  you  be  a doctor,  a 
teacher,  do  what  your  mother  says 
. . . " Eventually  he  himself  chooses 
[lie  hRt  he  had  been  wearing  in  the 
/irsi  place  — that  of  a fireman.  "Be 
true  to  your  own  goals,"  growls  the 
voice-over.  Another  advert  features 
a girl  sitting  on  a man's  knee,  manip- 
ulating his  dour  face:  "Force  your- 
self to  smile  and  you’ll  stop 
frowning.  Force  yourself  to  laugh 
and  you'll  find  something  to  laugh 
at ...  A Being  causes  his  own  feel- 
ings. The  greatest  joy  in  life  is  creat- 
ing. Splurge  on  it."  Both  adverts 
end  with  that  perennial  stock  image 
of  anything  spiritual  — a sunrise 
oveT  a mountain. 

The  Scientologists  are  trying  a 
new  tack.  After  decades  of  an  al- 
most exclusively  hostile  press  in 
Britain  and  an  increasingly  aggres- 
sive campaign  against  them  in  Ger- 
many, they’re  trying  a soft  cuddly 
image  of  cute  little  children  with  a 
message  of  peace  and  inve.  Since 
their  advert  is  barely  distinguish- 
able from  commercials  lor  soft  lava- 
tory paper,  it’s  hard  to  imagine  it 
art r.ic ling  new  followers  into  this 
bizarre  belief  system. 

Scientology  either  provokes  in- 
credulous derision,  or  sinister  alle- 
gaiiuiis.  This  hostility  appears  to  be 
affecting  recruitment.  According  to 
Scientologist  figures,  3,947  people 
“participated  in  services  for  the  first 
linir"  in  1994  in  the  UK.  That  figure 
drnpfMl  to  3,066  in  1995,  and  so  far 
this  year  it  is  only  1,991. 

What  Scientologists  take  comfort 
from  is  that  for  all  the  criticism  in 
Europe,  Scientology  has  become 
hip  in  the  United  States.  John 
Travolta  pronounces  In  their  intro- 
ductory video  for  interested  new- 
comers, There’s  no  part  of  my  life 
which  it  hasn't  helped."  Tom  Cruise 
readily  admits  to  being  a member, 
fu  Germany,  Cruise's  beliefs 
prompted  an  attempt  at  a mass  boy- 
cott of  his  new  film,  Mission:  Impos- 
sible. But  In  the  US,  the  celebrities 


Founding  spirit 

The  Inspiration  behind  the 
Church  of  Sole ntology  is 
American  science  fiction 
writer,  LRon Hubbard (1011- 
86)  who  developed  a set  of 
beliefs  about  the  working  of 
the  human  mind  and  spirit  in 
Dlanetlos,  published  In  1960, 
He  then  developed  Sciento- 
logy, a practical  philosophy  to 
help  people  to  “clear”  their 
spirit  In  a series  of  books  pub- 
lished In  the  early  fifties.  The 
first  Church  of  Scientology  wbb 
set  up  In  Los  Angeles  In  *1964. 
It  now  claims  Q million  mem- 
bers worldwide,  Including 
100,000  in  the  UK 


are  finally  managing  to  confer  on 
Scientology  a respectability  which 
lias  so  far  eluded  it. 

It  is  respectability  that  the 
Ciiurch  of  Scientology  most  wants. 
In  their  video,  they  make  great  play 
of  the  fact  that  65  courts  around  the 
world  have  ruled  that  they  are  a reli- 
gion, and  most  important  of  all,  th&L 
die  American  tax  authorities  have 
given  them  tax-exempt  status  as  a 
bona  fide  religion.  Not  in  Britain. 
They  have  been  rebuffed  repeatedly 
by  the  Charity  Commission  which 
insisted  as  recently  as  last  year  that 
they  could  not  be  considered  a reli- 
gion under  British  law.  But  they  are 
nothing  if  not  persistent.  Last 
month,  three  senior  Scientologists 
set  up  a new  company  which  has  un- 
dertaken to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  1993  Charities  Act  as  part  of  a 
long-term  strategy  to  win  accep- 
tance. 

There  are  two  obvious  reasons 
why  the  Scientologists  scare  every- 
body*. they  are  rich  and  they  attract 
a sizeable  number  of  recruits.  Most 
new  religious  movements  struggle 
chaotically  with  a few  donations  and 
a tiny  membership.  For  example, 
there  are  only  600  Moonies  in  the 
UK,  and  the  vast  majority  of  recruits 
leave  within  the  first  year.  But  the 
Scientologists  are  altogether  differ- 
ent; they  claim  to  have  around 
100,000  members  in  (he  UK  and  to 
attract  several  thousand  every  year, 
and  they  clearly  have  plenty  of 
money.  A clue  to  one  lucrative 
source  of  income  is  that  their  video 
for  newcomers  is  primarily  a sales 
pitch  to  buy  the  vast  tomes  of  Scien- 
tology scriptures  with  their  mes- 
sage of  eternal  truth  (copyright: 
Church  of  Scientology). 

But  what  religion  doesn't  want  to 
recruit  new  members?  Nor  can  the 
wilder  allegations  of  breaking  up 


families  or  brainwashing  be  upheld: 
sober  academic  analysis  has  felled 
to  establish  either  charge.  It  has 
proved  hard  to  blame  the  break- 
down of  a family  relationship  solely 
on  Scientology;  often  the  relation- 
ship was  problematic  or  the  family 
cannot  accept  this  new  preoccupa- 
tion. Scientologists  point  to  their 
code  of  ethics,  of  which  number  five 
is,  "Honour  and  Help  your  parentB." 
As  for  brainwashing,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  is  possible  to  force  a 
set  of  beliefs  on  someone  who  is  un- 
willing to  accept  them.  It  is  a conve- 
nient but  baseless  way  of  explaining 
why  anyone  would  become  a 
Scientologist. 

Because,  whichever  way  you  look 
at  it,  Scientology  to  the  outsider 
appears  completely  loopy.  The  300- 
odd  staff  at  (he  Saint  Hill  Manor 
headquarters  in  Sussex  wear  dark 
blue  naval  uniform,  complete  with 
chains  and  epaulettes;  they  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  Sea 
Organisation  — or  the  Org,  as  it  is 
affectionately  known  — for  a billion 
years.  This  originates  in  the  passion 
for  sailing  of  Scientology’s  founder, 
Lafayette  Ron  Hubbard  — known  as 
LRH. 

Equally  loopy  is  (he  Scientolo- 
gists' habit  of  setting  aside  an  office 
for  LRH  in  each  of  their  churches. 
The  corpora  testy  le  nameplate  sits 
on  the  unused  desk  beside  the  un- 
used blotter  and  unused  pens.  The 
door  is  open,  the  lights  are  on,  but 
no  one  goes  beyond  the  red  rope 
across  the  threshold.  A brand  new 
naval  peaked  cap  — white,  gold 
braid  — sits  on  the  desk  commen- 
surate with  LRH's  rank  of  com- 
modore. 

LRH  is  lavishly  praised  as  a Re- 
naissance Man;  all  his  achievements 
are  endlessly  detailed.  Novelist, 
film-maker,  photographer,  musi- 
cian, artist,  educational  theorist, 
management  theorist  as  well  as  In- 
ventor, mariner  and  criminal  re- 
former. On  top  of  that,  he  devised  a 
drug  rehabilitation  programme,  and 
of  course,  Scientology,  a system  of 
"applied  religious  philosophy” 
which  he  develops  in  the  40  or  more 
books  that  make  up  the  “scriptures" 
of  Scientology.  These  are  the  books 
which,  according  to  Scientologists, 
"contain  the  answers  that  human 
beings  have  been  looking  for  for 
eternity”. 


SCIENTOLOGY  is  believed  to 
be  the  summation  of  all  pre- 
vious religious  insight,  but  it 
makes  great  play  of  being  a belief 
system  for  the  20th  century,  and  has 
the  apparatus  and  language  which 
reflects  a technological  age. 

This  explains  the  absurd  depen- 
dence on  a machine  called  the 
electropsychometer  (E-meter) 
which  Hubbard  claimed  could  sci- 
entifically locate  and  measure  pain, 
Holding  two  tin  cans  connected  to 
the  meter  in  your  hands,  memories 
of  pain  translate  into  electrical  cur- 
rents which  allegedly  register  on  a 
dlaL  When  I held  the  cans,  the  nee- 
dle lurched  erratically  with  no  pat- 
tern — there  were  good  reasons  for 
that,  they  told  me  ominously. 

The  E-meter  is  used  during  "au- 
diting”, which  Is  a central  part  of  the 
Scientologists’  spiritual  path.  They 
believe  that  our  behaviour  Is  deter 
mined  by  our  individual  history  of 


pain,  which  causes  us  to  react  in  a 
particular  way  and  is  the  source  of 
ail  human  fellings.  If  this  pain  can 
be  dismantled,  the  spirit  will  be 
“cleared"  to  achieve  its  full  poten- 
tial. In  individual  sessions  a Scien- 
tologist talks  out  his  or  her 
problems  to  a fellow  Scientologist 
whose  job  is  to  prompt  the  talker, 
and  listen  without  judgment 

It  sounds  much  like  counselling 
or  psychotherapy,  but  to  a Scient- 
ologist such  a comparison  is  heresy. 
The  great  fraud  of  the  20th  century 
has  been  the  psychotherapeutic  and 
psychiatric  professions,  according 
to  LRH.  Where  many  conspiracy 
theories  revolve  around  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  Scientologists 
see  the  “psychiatric-industrial  com- 
plex” as  their  enemy:  psychiatrists 
In  league  with  government  are  in- 
hibiting human  spiritual  develop- 
ment and  infiltrating  society  with 
their  poisonous  drugs. 

Apart  from  auditing,  devout  Sci- 
entologists must  study  Hubbard's 
works.  In  the  oak-panelled  study 
rooms  of  the  castle  at  Saint  Hill, 
heads  are  bent  over  the  tomes,  or 
are  listening  through  headsets  to 
some  of  the  2,500  tapes.  Scientology 
claims  to  make  you  happier,  think 
more  clearly,  to  unleash  your  full 
creative  potential  and  to  help  you 
achieve  more  in  your  career. 


SAINT  HILL  recently  hosted  a 
European  arts  festival,  and 
the  place  was  teeming  with 
families  in  painting,  drama  and  | 
music  classes.  There  were  Scientol- 
ogists engrossed  in  offering  coun- 
selling on  careers  or  on  artistic 
achievements,  It  was  just  the  image 
the  Scientologists  want  to  project: 
harmless,  devoted  to  the  well-being 
of  all  humanity  and  family-minded. 

So  are  Scientologists  dangerous? 
The  self-reflection  involved  in  audit- 
ing probably  may  do  some  good  — 
it  is  possible  to  discern  some  Bud- 
dhist principles  about  the  pro- 
grammed nature  of  the  mind  buried 
in  Scientology  — and  while  the 
studying  may  seem  a waste  of  time, 
it’s  difficult  to  see  it  actually  harm- 
ing people.  The  concern  is  that  peo- 
ple find  themselves  caught  up  in  a 
spiral  of  expensive  courses  and  au- 
diting sessions. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  concern 
is  the  nature  of  Scientologists  them- 
selves. After  a visit,  it  is  hard  not  to 
come  away  disturbed  by  their  be- 
haviour. The  staff  in  the  Org  at  Saint 
Hill  manor  all  live  on  a big  estate  in 
Crowborough  20km  away  where 
their  children  attend  a Scientology 
school.  This  is  a deeply  insular,  in- 
troverted community  which  appears 
to  have  few  normal  contacts  with 
the  outside  world.  They  are  a wary 
group.  Perhaps  that  is  not  surpris- 
ing after  ail  the  adverse  publicity 
they  have  received.  But  they  give  a 
very  good  impression  of  people  with 
something  to  hide. 

The  public  relations  team  talk 
quite  happily  about  LRH  or  auditing, 
but  their  answers  hove  a bland, 
slippery  quality  — making  extrava- 
gant claims,  and  quoting  unheard-of 
"experts”  and  inaccessible  research 
to  support  the  point  — which 
doesn’t  add  to  their  credibility. 
Questions  about  their  plans  to  ex- 
pand or  why  they  get  such  critical 
media  coverage  prompt  vague 
responses,  Even  quite  simple 
queries  cannot  be  answered  on  the 
spot  but  are  referred  to  nameless 
higher  authorities.  They  appear  to 
have  no  Bense  of  hurpour  or  any 
hint  of  self-deprecation.  They  take 
themselves  very,,  .very  seriously. 
Wrapped  up  in  their  world  of 
Scientology,  they  seem  tq  have  for 
gotten  how  mighty  strange  they  ap- 
pear to  us  landlubbers. 
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Having  your 
fat  and 
not  eating  it 

David  Bradley 

A IOW  you  can  have  your  cake, 

/ V chips  and  anything  else  you 
fancy  and  eat  It,  without  con- 
suming an  ounce  of  fat,  accord- 
ing to  scientists  at  the  national 
meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  in  Orlando, 
Florida,  last  week. 

Chemist  George  Inglett  of  the 
US  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
Biopolymer  Research  Unit  in 
Illinois  has  Invented  a material 
made  from  ground  seed  hulls 
that  can  be  used  instead  of  fat  in 
cooking. 

“Most  fat  substitutes  replace 
fat  with  carbohydrates,  which 
sometimes  add  back  as  many 
calories  as  they  replace,”  he  told 
the  meeting.  Called  Z-Trim,  the 
new  fiat  substitute  could  cut  as 
many  as  700  calories  from  an 
average  daily  diet  of 3,500  and 
can  be  used  to  make  everything 
from  cheese  and  hamburgers  to 
chocolate  without  adding  a 
single  calorie  to  the  meal. 

Z-Trim  is  good  newB  for  any- 
one who  can’t  help  indulging  in 
fatty  foods  and,  according  to  ex- 
pert taste  tests,  chocolate  is  just 
as  tasty,  and  burgers  are  even 
more  tender  than  normal. 

Z-Trlm  is  made  from  a rather 
unwholesome  sounding  mixture 
of  ground  agricultural  products, 
Including  oats,  soya  benns,  peas 
and  rice  hulls.  Plant  pigments 
and  other  natural  impurities  are 
removed  and  then  the  mixture  is 
treated  with  an  alkaline  solution 
to  produce  a gel-like  substance, 
which  swells  to  give  a fatty 
texture. 

The  result  is  a material  that 
can  be  used  instead  of  fat  in  all 
sorts  of  cooking.  Inglett  claims 
that  because  Z-Trim  is  com- 
posed on(y  of  insoluble  fibre  it 
also  has  the  advantage  of  adding 
useful  roughage  to  food. 

According  to  Ingjett,  Z-Trim 
works  differently  from  other  fat 
substitutes,  such  as  the  recently 
launched  Olestra,  and  so  should 
not  cause  embarrassing  prob- 
lems, such  as  anal  leakage, 
suffered  by  a few  consumers. 

He  added  that  Z-Trim  could  be 
used  to  produce  everything  from 
low-calorie  chocolate  bars  to  fiat- 
free  cheesy  snacks.  He  even 
delivered  samples. 

The  idea  of  food  (hot  doesn't 
make  you  frit  has  been  exciting 
US  scientists  for  years.  Olestra 
— launched  with  a fanfare  last 
year  — attracted  swift  criticism. 

It  was  accused  by  some  of  not 
onfy  not  providing  calories,  but 
also  of  actually  preventing  die 
uptake  of  vital  nutrients. 

But  for  a nation  in  which  obe- 
sity has  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions, there  is  a golden  prise 
at  stake.  Geneticists  are  on  the 
hunt  for  an  obesity  gene,  phar- 
macologists dream  of  a slimming 
pill,  whUe  nutrition  scientists  are 
not  sure  there  is  a real  substi- 
tute for  dietary  moderation  and 
vigorous  exercise. 

The  jury  is  likely  to  be  out  on 
Z-Trim  for  a while,  too.  “The  key 
is,  how  is  it  going  to  affect  food 
choices,”  said  Barbara  Rolls,  of  ■ 
Pennsylvania  State  university. . 
“Are  they  going  to  reduce  their 
calorie  intake,  or  will  they  later  , 
compensate?” 
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Hawaii's  warm  welcome  has  turned  cold  for  sovereignly  advocate  IIuunnni-Kiiy  Trask,  below 

Aloha  smiles  disappear  in  fight  for  rights 


Mark  Trim  in  Honolulu 


HAUNANI4CAY  TRASK  wouldn't 
care  if  she  never  saw  another 
haole,  the  Hawaiian  term  for  whiter 
ever  again,  and  she  has  this  message 
for  tourists:  "If  you  are  thinking  of  vis- 
iting my  homeland,  please  don't  We 
don't  want  or  need  any  more  tourists, 
and  we  certainly  don't  like  them." 

Such  fierce  opinions  jangle 
against  the  Aloha,  or  welcoming, 
spirit  bo  avidly  cultivated  by  Hawaii 
for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  Yet  Trask 
has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most 
forceful  advocates  of  sovereignty  for 
(lie  state’s  200,000  Native  Hawaiians 
who  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants  of  the  islands  before 
the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook  in  1778. 

She  gained  notoriety  in  1991 
when  a white  male  student  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  Joey  Carter, 
complained  that  haole  was  a racist 
term,  not  unlike  "nigger".  Trask, 
who  teaches  at  the  university,  wrote 
her  own  letter  about  the  American 
conquest  of  Hawaii  and  white 
racism.  She  concluded  by  suggest- 
ing that  if  Carter  did  not  like  Hawaii, 
its  language  or  customs,  he  could 
leave  since  Hawaiians  would  cer- 
tainly benefit  from  one  less  haole. 

The  ensuing  furore  nearly  cost 
Trask  her  job.  But  she  survived  and 
is  now  director  of  the  university’s 
centre  for  Hawaiian  studies. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


Together  with  her  sister,  she  now 
leads  Hawaii’s  largest  and  best  or- 
ganised Native  Hawaiian  group,  Ka 
Lahui.  The  group  has  21,000  regis- 
tered citizens,  an  elected  legisla- 
ture, a constitution  and  a master 
plan  for  sovereignly.  The  sover- 
eignty issue  has  been  gathering 
momentum  over  the  past  20  years, 
the  political  manifestation  of  a 
renaissance  in  Hawaiian  culture. 

Most  haoles  — a term  also  used 
by  whites  — agree  ilia!  Native 
Hawaiians  should  receive  their  due 
in  some  form  after  the  damaging 
impact  of  years  of  US  rule  since 
Queen  Lilukaiani  was  deposed  in 


/HAVE  heard  that,  at  some 
time  in  the  past,  people  in 
China  paid  their  doctor  while 
they  remained  well.  When  they 
became  sick,  payment  was  sus- 
pended on  the  baslB  that  the 
doctor  had  failed.  Ia  this  story 
true?  Could  it  be  adapted  to  the 
NHS? 

7 HE  Chinese  system  thrives  id 
the  NHS  today.  As  a matter  of 
Government  policy,  there  has  been 
a steady  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  GP's  pay  derived  from  capitation 
(that  is  payment  per  patient  on  the 
doctors  list).  This  means  that  I can 
receive  60  per  cent  of  my  gross  in- 
come even  if  I never  have  to  see  & 
patient.  The  moment  I have  to  do  so 
it  costs  me  money  in  ancillary  staff 
pay,  heating  and  lighting  my 
surgery,  car  costa,  etc.  It.  is,  there- 
fore, in  my  interest  to  cure  my  pa- 
tient promptly  so  that  he  or  she 


does  not  have  to  be  seen  again. 
However,  this  is  usually  lost  on 
those  patients  denied  a prescription 
for  the  antibiotics  they  think  they 
need  for  their  common  cold.  — Dr 
John  Davies,  Kirby  in  Cleveland, 
North  Yorkshire 


/8  IT  ethical  to  watch  a 
programme  on  commercial 
television  and  not  watch  the 
advertisements  that  pay  for  it? 

A / OT  ONLY  ethical,  but  almost  a 
/V  moral  imperative:  like  the 
space  race,  the  spinoff  from  the 
battle  waged  between  the  con- 
sumer (clicking  between  stations, 
taping,  erasing  advertisements  be- 
tween programmes)  and  the  adver- 
tiser (sliding  back  ■ into  ■ .the 
programme  after  the  . commercial 
break,  putting  false . announce- 
ments of  (he  title  of  the  programme 


Letter  from  Kyoto  Jane  Norman 


Home  from  home 

THE  ground-breaking  cere-  I Tom,  Dick  or  Harry.  A philoso 
mony  for  Mr  Takahashi's  from  an  abandoned  village  w 
new  house  was  held  at  eight  poor  Dronusition.  However  ti 


1893.  It  became  the  fiftieth  stale  of 
America  in  1959.  A higher  propor- 
tion of  Native  Hawaiians  live  below 
the  poverty  line  than  any  otlier  eth- 
nic group.  They  have  the  shortest 
life  expectancy  and  the  highest  in- 
fant mortality  rale;  55  per  cent  fail  to 
finish  school  and  only  7 per  cent 
have  university  degrees.  Although 
Native  Hawaiians  make  up  about  19 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  1.2  mil- 
lion, they  comprise  40  per  cent  of 
the  state's  prison  population. 

Trask  realises  that  independence 
is  not  a realistic  option  — Hawaii  is 
an  important  US  military  base,  the 
headquarter  of  Cinpac  (Conunan- 
der-in-Chief  Pacific)  and  home  to 
about  60,000  US  military  personnel. 

She  envisages  sovereignty  for 
Native  Hawaiians  along  the  lines  of 
that  achieved  by  Native  American 
tribes  on  the  mainland.  The  Hawai- 
ian entity  would  negotiate  with  the 
federal  government  on  a range  of  is- 
sues from  water  rights  to  land. 

Native  Hawaiians  want  to  regain 
control  of  2 million  acres  — half  the 
total  acreage  of  the  islands  — being 
held  for  their  benefit  by  the  state  in 
trust  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy.  They  complain  that  the 
benefits  are  few.  "There  must  be  a 
place  where  we  control  land,  cul- 
ture. water,  schools,"  said  Trask. 
TVe  want  to  rebuild  a place  for  us  to 
be  Hawaiians."  — The  Observer 


In  the  middle  of  the  break,  bunch- 
ing breaks  together  as  one  gets 
into  the  swing  of  a programme)  is 
at  the  cutting  edge  of  television 
technology.  — Robin  Harte,  Mexico 
City 

MY  VIDEO  recorder  has  a skip- 
the-adverts  button,  which  I 
pressed  the  day  I bought  the 
recorder  and  haven't  touched  since, 
and  a record-only-the-adverts  but- 
ton, which  I’ve  never  touched.  My 
conscience  is  clear,  since  I'm  sure 
. there  is  someone,  somewhere;  who 
is  using  the  same  technology  to 
watch  only  the  adverts.  — Paul 
Hardy,  Osaka,  Japan 


THE  day  happens  to  be  24 
hours  long.  We  sleep  eight 
hours,  work  eight  hours  and 
relax  eight  hours.  What  if  the  day 
were  12  hours  long?  Or  48? 

EVOLUTION  would  have  de- 
signed us  ■ accordingly.  How- 


THE  ground-breaking  cere- 
mony for  Mr  Takahashi's 
new  I louse  was  held  at  eight 
o’clock  on  a Sunday  morning.  The 
ceremony  was  attended  by  Mr 
Takahashi,  several  of  his  fiancee's 
relatives  led  by  her  father,  represen- 
tatives of  construction  companies 
concerned,  and  a Shinto  priest.  A 
bottle  of  sake,  a bag  of  rice,  and  a 
copy  of  the  Wisdom  Sutra  were 
buried  with  the  priest's  blessing  tn 
pacify  the  spirits  of  the  earth  who 
would  be  churned  up  by  the  laying 
of  the  foundntiuns.  Strictly  speaking 
Hie  Wisdom  Sutra,  being  the  words 
of  the  Buddhti,  has  no  business  in  n 
Sliinlu  ceremuny.  Perlmjw  the  idea 
is  to  convert  the  spirits  of  the  earth 
to  more  enlightened  ways,  in  an- 
cient times  these  spirits  received  a 
whole  human  being  in  compensa- 
tion, so  n bottle  of  sake  and  a bag  uf 
rice  might  seem  a poor  deni  in  com- 
parison. 

Mr  Takahashi’s  new  house  was  to 
be  a reincarnnlion  of  his  childhood 
home.  This  was  to  be  dismantled 
plank  by  plank,  and  hauled  to  the  site 
by  truck  to  be  put  together  again.  Mr 
Takahashi  had  been  bom  in  a moun- 
tain village  founded  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  stragglers  from  a defeated 
army,  They  had  chosen  a spot  so  in- 
accessible that  it  wag  only  just  possi- 
ble to  scratch  a living  in  it  among 
herbs  and  mushrooms. 

Mr  Takahashi  had  come  down 
from  the  mountain  years  ago  to 
study  western  philosophy  at  a uni- 
versity in  Kyoto.  For  many  years  he 
basked  in  imponderables.  What  is 
truth?  What  is  beauty?  Hie  delights 
of  the  realm  of  thought  more  than 
outweighed  the  discomforts  of  a 
six-mat  room  with  neither  healing 
nor  plumbing  and  a diet  of  soya 
beans  and  cold  rice  balls. 

Personnel  departments  frown 
upon  philosophy  graduates.  How- 
ever, as  he  approached  the  age  of  30 
he  decided  it  was  time  to  feather  his 
nesL 

He  found  a job  cataloguing  books 
in  a university  library  where  intel- 
lectual curiosity  was  not  a handicap. 
The  next  6tep  was  to  find  a wife.  He 
chose  an  unassuming  librarian  from 
an  ancient  family  whose  father  had 
the  privilege  of  riding  in  the  proces- 
sion for  the  Festival  of  the  Ages  In  a 
carriage  pulled  by  a cow.  Such  a 
person  was  not  willing  to  haud  over 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  any 


ever,  humans  are  among  the  only 
beings  whose  sleep  occurs  once  a 
day  ("monophasic”);  most  other 
animals  tend  to  nap  more  often  and 
thus  have  a cycle  of  less  than  24 
hours. 

Monophasic  sleep  behaviour  is 
said  to  have  developed  among 
mammals  far  whom  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  find  a safe  place  to  rest  and 
who  could  afford  to  stay  awake  for  a 
long  time  because  of  their  lower 
metabolic  rates.  Today  the  24-hour 
cycle  is  simply  convenient  With 
some  practice  and  will-power,  we 
can  adapt  to  a variety  of  other  cy- 
cles. — Frederik  Rattim,  Karlsruhe, 
Germany 

. i 

I A/E  WOULD  probably  carry  on 
VV  approximately  os  normal. 
Having  apent  over  three  weeks  In 
24-hour  daylight  in  Spitsbergen,  I 
experienced  a alight  slippage  of  my 
usual  daily  cycle,  suggesting  that 
my  body  clock  is  set  to  more  tlum 
24  hours.1  — Peter  Gutleridge, 
Nottingham 


Tom,  Dick  or  Harry.  A philosopher 
from  an  abandoned  village  was  a 
poor  proposition.  However  times 
had  changed  and  the  daughter  was 
getting  on.  If  Mr  Takahashi  would 
provide  n roof  for  the  librarian's 
head,  the  marriage  could  take  place. 

It  was  the  bride's  father  who  had 
the  idea  of  bringing  Mr  Takahashi's 
house  down  from  tlu*  mountains  and 
using  it  again,  in  this  way  money 
would  be  saved  and  some  good 
could  be  said  to  have  owm-  out  uf  his 
son-in-law’s  family  background.  As  a 
wedding  present  lie  promised  tu  buy 
the  ground  mi  which  ih<-  him  sc 
would  stand  and  asked  Mr  Taka- 
hnshi  to  take  his  pick  milling  several 
plots  i m a new  development.  Mr 
Takahashi  chose  one  with  h lam|«- 
post  beside  it.  He  fell  that  the  pres- 
ence of  n lampiMKl,  which  would 
cant  light  on  his  properly  at  munici- 
pal expense,  was  the  Hnrt  of  criterion 
n responsible  married  mm  ought  to 
take  into  consideration. 


ON  THE  morning  of  the 
ground-breaking  ceremony 
Mr  Takahashi  was  not  at  his 
liveliest.  The  philosophers  hail 
taken  him  out  on  the  town  the  night 
before  to  celebrate  his  defection  to 
the  bourgeoisie. 

Mr  Takahashi,  reflecting  through 
a throbbing  head  that  what  passed  as 
real  life  was  a strange  business,  dug 
a hole  In  the  ground  with  a spade. 
The  sacrificial  items,  huused  in  n box 
purchased  in  the  section  uf  n depart- 
ment store  which  specialised  in  such 
ceremonial  goods,  was  placed  in  (In- 
hale and  covered  wiih  i-arth.  Sak«-  i 
was  poured  and  a toast  drunk  in  die  j 
success  of  llie  enterprise.  It  wav  \ 
while  Mr  Takahashi  was  filling  his  ' 
father-in-law's  cup  that  he  luoked  up 
to  sec  die  lamppost  standing  guard 
over  the  adjacent  site.  At  that  mo- 
ment lie  realised  that  he  had  brought 
everyone  to  the  wrong  place.  They 
had  blessed  the  plot  of  ground  be- 
longing to  his  nexl-door  neighbour. 

Mr  Takahashi  felt  that  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  mentioning  his 
mistake  there  and  then.  It  was  the 
librarian  who  undertook  to  explain 
matters  to  her  father.  Mr  Takahashi 
was  despatched  to  the  site  to  dig  up 
the  box  and  scrape  off  the  mud.  A 
fresh  ceremony  was  arranged  with  a 
different  priest  to  officiate.  "Western 
philosophy!"  sniffed  Mr  Takahashi's 
father-in-law. 


Any  answers  ? 

j S THERE  any  single  sporting 
I contest  longer  than  the  five-day 
cricket  Teat  match?  — Tony  Allan, 
Rockingham,  Western  Australia 

I REMEMBER  in  1030s 
/ Liverpool  fighting  bonfires  In 
the  streets  on  Good  Friday  and 
“burning  Judas”.  Do  these  activ- 
Itiea  take  place  anywhere  else? 

1 — Da  t ild  Hughes,  London 

A RE  there  other  people  who, 
like  the  Queen,  are  heads  of 
state  of  more  than  one  country? 
Paul  Hayes , Dartoin, Australia 


Answers  should  be  e-mailed  lo 
weekly@gbarcfian.co.uk,  taxed  to 
01 71  /44171 -242-09B5,  or  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  F erring- 
don  Road,  London  EC1M  3HQ. 
Readers  with  access  to  the  Internet 
can  respond  to  Notes  & Queries  via 
http^/go2.guardian,oo.Uk/nq/ 
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In  search  of  lost  times 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 


/T  IS  unfortunate  for  Bernardo 
Bertolucci  that  Jean  Renoir's  La 
R£gle  du  Jeu,  the  most  famous 
of  all  country  house  sagas,  has  re- 
cently been  re-released  in  London. 
Stealing  Beauty,  set  In  a villa  in 
Tuscany  where  the  guests  must 
deal  with  the  effect  of  a beautiful 
young  girl  on  their  variously  unset- 
tled psyches,  seems  slim  and  almost 
inconsequential  by  comparison.  It 
would  be  fairer  to  measure  the  film 
by  the  standards  of  Bertolucci’s  last 
two  efforts  — The  Sheltering  Sky 
and  Little  Buddha.  If  you  do  that, 
Stealing  Beauty  avoids  the  admit- 
tedly artful  pretensions  of  the  first 
and  the  holy  bombast  of  the  second. 

There's  a little  comedy  in  Beauty, 
but  not  much  farce  nor  tragedy, 
despite  the  imminent  death  of  one 
character.  It's  more  oil  the  ground 
of  Bertrand  Tavernier's  elegiac  Sun- 
day In  The  Country  — where  nos- 
talgia, possibly  for  the  frequently 
imagined  glories  of  youth,  co-exists 
with  a detailed  portrait  of  an  older 
generation's  neurosis. 

Hie  girl  (I.iv  Tyler)  is  a virgin  and 
we  are  invited  to  guess  who  will  he 
die  one  to  rid  her  of  that  apparent 
inconvenience.  Several  seem  to 
want  in  try  after  she  Inis  sensibly  re- 
fused the  offer  of  the  handsome  hut 
skirt-chasing  young  Roberto  Zibet  ti. 
in  the  cml  the  task  is  accomplished. 
'Hit-  trouble  is.  it's  quite  difficult  to 
feel  moved  enough  to  care. 

Sensitively  directed  by  Bertolucci. 
Tyler  gives  a well-judged  and  occa- 
sionally holding  performance.  But 
that  isn't  enough  to  sustain  the  gaze 
(hr  film  lives  upon  her,  and  il  isn't 
until  she  acts  with  Jeremy  Irons,  as 
the  living  guest  who  befriends  her. 
Unit  we  mw*  retd  quality. 

Irons  is  un  actor  who  doesn’t  suit 
everybody.  But  he  can  express  emo- 
tional intensity,  and  his  portrait  of  a 
man  who  sees  in  her  a reflection  of 
his  earlier  self  and  » saving  grace 
gives  the  film  the  depth  it  seeks. 

Susan  Minot's  screenplay  is  ser- 
viceable. though  it  is  dear* that  its 
intention  — and  that  of  the  director 
— is  to  illuminate  not  only  the  gap 
between  generations  but  also  a 
chilly  rootless  ness  among  the  veter- 
ans of  life. 

The  film  is  Bertolucci's  first  in 


Italy  for  15  years  and  certainly  looks 
good,  thanks  not  only  to  his  direc- 
tion but  also  to  the  limpid  cine- 
matography of  Darius  Khoadji,  who 
shot  David  Fincher’s  Seven  so  well. 
Whether  it  ultimately  does  much 
more  titan  make  you  want  a Tuscan 
holiday  is  open  to  question. 

Lee  Tarnation's  Once  Were  War- 
riors was  a colourfiilly  dramatic  ac- 
count of  contemporary  Maori  life, 
like  Puccini  verismo  without  the 
arias.  It  gripped  like  a vice.  I sup- 
pose it  was  inevitable  that  Holly- 
wood would  claim  him.  But  it  wasn't 
at  all  Inevitable  that  he  would  make 
a movie  like  Mulholland  Falla, 
which  looks  like  it’s  trying  to  be 
Chinatown  n but,  despite  an  overlay 
of  film  noir  style,  tends  towards  the 
soporific. 

Set  in  the  fifties,  the  film  presents 
us  with  a posse  of  LA  detectives 
who,  in  their  determination  to  keep 
the  city  clean,  treat  would-be  gang- 
sters with  scant  delicacy.  They 
throw  them  down  Mulhollnml  Fails, 
n sleep  incline  on  the  LA  hills,  and 
generally  rough  them  up  in  night- 
clubs. 

Their  leader  is  Nick  Nolle,  look- 


ing as  if  he's  been  poured  into  his 
tight-collared  shirt  and  suit,  then 
given  a hat  to  wear  that  makes  him 
look  even  more  like  a tarted-up 
dustman.  He's  in  trouble  because, 
though  he's  nice  to  his  wife 
(Melanie  Griffith),  he's  also  con- 
ducting an  affair  with  Jennifer 
Connolly,  a siren  with  a shady  past 

Nolle  is  devastated  when  she 
gets  mysteriously  totalled,  even 
more  bo  when  a gay  friend  of  here 
sends  him  a film  of  itis  bedwork 
with  her.  There’s  a nasty  conspiracy 
afoot,  to  do  with  the  military's  ambi- 
tions during  a period  when  the 
A-bomb  experiments  were  giving  it 
more  power  than  was  good  for  it. 

The  flat  surface  of  the  film,  glis- 
tening with  beautiful  fifties  cars  and 
formal  fifties  clothes,  suggests  that 
Tamahori  has  gone  for  an  exercise 
in  style  that  may  illuminate  the  con- 
tent but  might  just  capsize  it.  And  it 
docs. 

I have  enormous  admiration  for 
Nolle,  whatever  he  looks  like.  But 
here  he  seems  a rather  too  doleful 
gumshoe  straight  out  of  Raymond 
Chandler,  without  the  fizzing  lines. 

There  are  other  familiar  faces 


Losing  It . . . Uv  Tyler  sows  discord  In  Stealing  Beauty 


Enterprise  culture 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks-Smlth 

M'T'HE  bathroom  door  slides  into 
/ the  wadi  just  like  Star  Trek," 
said  DJ  recently,  thrilled  by  a dilapi- 
dated caravan.  “Don't  you  want  to 
see  it.  Mom?"  "No,"  said  Roseau ne. 
“I  hate  the  future." 

There  was  a sliding-door  night  on 
UBC2  in  honour  of  Star  Trek, 
which  is  30  years  old.  TV  itself  is 
only  twice  as  old  as  that. 

1 have  a nervous  Interest  in  Star 
'IVek  myself,  being  a (light-deck  offi- 
cer oil  the  Enterprise.  My  commis- 
sion, signed  by  Gene  Roddenberry 
and  James  Kirk,  starts  encourag- 
ingly enough  and  quickly  turns 
quite  nasty.  “N  Banks-Smith,  having 
given  proof  of  superior  judgment 
and  abilities  and  having  indicated  a 
willingness  to  engage  in  hazardous 
assignments ..." 

I have  no  recollection  of  agreeing 
anything  of  tire  sorL  They  probably 


slipped  something  in  my  orange 
juice  in  the  Paramount  canteen. 

Alfred  Hitchcock  was  there,  look- 
ing from  the  side  unbelievably  tike 
Hitchcock  seen  sideways,  but  we  ail 
settled  like  bees  around  a large 
crumpled-looking  creature,  Gene 
Roddenberry,  the  creator  of  Star 
Trek.  "A  kinds  tall,  badly  dressed, 
muttering  man  ” as  Herb  Solow,  ex- 
ecutive in  charge  of  the  first  Star 
Trek,  noticed  at  their  first  meeting. 
He  Imd  expected  a former  cop  and 
pilot  lo  look  somehow  different. 

It  was  fairly  clear  from  Star  TYek 
Story  that  Roddenberry  wasn't  much 
liked:  “He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a real  son  of  a bitch.  Nobody 
wanted  to  work  with  him."  Well,  as 
Godfrey  Winn  said  about  God,  "[ 
don’t  care  what  they  say  about  Him, 
He  was  always  perfectly  sweet  to 
me." 

I remember  Roddenberry  saying 
with  some  force:  "Nobody  had  any 
faith  in  Star  TYek  at  first.  Nobody!" 
And,  more  lightly,  telling  how  he 


had  talked  Leonard  Nimoy  into  the 
ears.  Nimoy  had  objected  that  (a) 
he  was  a serious  Shakespearean 
actor  and  (b)  the  TV  crew  would  call 
him  a fairy.  Roddenberry  promised 
straight-faced  that.  If  it  didn't  work 
out.  Dr  McCoy  could  give  him  an 
ear  job.  Nimoy,  now  so  nobly  rav- 
aged he  could  play  a face  on  Mount 
Rushmore,  remembers  it  differ- 
ently. He  said  it  was  NBC  that  didn't 
like  the  ears. 

Andr6  Borman  is,  astrophysicist, 
turned  into  the  Paramount  lot  with 
the  crew  of  Science:  The  Final 
frontier.  He  hailed  security:  "Hil 
I'm  Andri  Bomianis,  the  science 
consultant  for  the  Star  Trek  series." 

"Andrri  Who?"  glowered  the  guy 
with  the  clipboard. 

“Bormanis." 

“Would  you  spell  that?" 

Poor  Andrri  ("Sometimes  I feel 
like  a small  particle  in  a very  large 
nucleus")  vets  Star  Tirek’s  science. 
It  has  to  be  plausible,  photogenic 
and,  of  course,  affordable.  Real 
space  travel  is  more  like  Red  Dwarf 
than  Star  TYek.  Nasa  demonstrated 


too,  such  as  Michael  Madsen,  Chris 
Penn  and,  in  a cameo  role,  John 
Malkovich.  But  nobody  can  quite 
transcend  a story  that  simply  re- 
vises to  take  flight. 

Nick  Broomfield,  British  docu- 
mentarist  and  frustrated  feature 
director,  has  been  scandalising  au- 
diences for  some  20  years.  He  took 
his  latest  documentary  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Film  Festival.  Fetishes,  for 
which  he  spent  two  months  in  an  ex- 
pensive American  S&M  house,  is 
his  most  eye-boggling  film  to  date. 

His  method  is  the  same  as  ever. 
He  appears  as  the  total  innocent, 
who  doesn't  know  much  about  it  at 
all.  By  tiie  end  of  the  film,  he  does. 
And  so  do  we.  especially  from  the 
pearly  lips  of  Mistress  Raven,  who 
suggests  that  Mr  Broomfield  needs 
total  restraint  Some  might  agree, 
since  the  purpose  of  the  film  seenis 
slightly  suspect,  however  sincere 
Broomfield's  probing  questions.  It's 
a remarkable  piece  of  cinema,  sug- 
gesting there  is  no  end  to  the  flow  of 
human  absurdity  and  that  that  ab- 
surdity crosses  the  barrier  into 
degradation.  What  it  does  to  those 
who  give  the  services  is  as  interest- 
ing as  why  the  clients  desire  them. 

Jonathan  Romney  adds : Andrew 
Rolling's  tour  of  the  British  coast- 
line isn't  quite  heritage  cinema,  al- 
though his  eye  for  island 
eccentricities  is  closer  to  John  Betje- 
man's than  the  film's  wayward,  dis- 
located style  would  suggest. 
Gallivant  is  a wilfully  arduous  slog 
around  some  of  Britain's  less  hos- 
pitable coastal  regions,  which 
Rotting  undertook  in  a camper  van. 
sometimes  accompanied  by  his 
(luughter  Eden,  who  has  learning 
difficulties,  and  his  90-yeaftikl 
grandmother,  Gladys.  The  film  is 
partly  a melancholic  disquisition  oil 
their  mortality,  and  Railing's  too:  lie 
has  a penchant  for  life-threatening 
pranks  like  falling  off  the  side  of  the 
moving  van.  or  leaping  into  a 
stormy  sea  (“Silly  bugger,"  com- 
ments an  unimpressed  Gludys). 

fn  fact;  Rutting,  who  has  just  won 
the  Channel  4 Director  Award, 
seems  proud  to  adhere  to  the  silly- 
bugger  school  of  film-making.  He 
does  seem  to  have  a morbid  interest 
in  morris  dancing,  but  mosLly  he  is 
only  too  delighted  to  forget  the 
landscape  for  a moment  or  two  and 
chat  with  a visitor  about  her  bunion, 
or  hang  out  with  a cafe-owner  who 
has  doue  away  with  table  tops.  The 
isle  is  fall  of  noises,  indeed,  and  Rut- 
ting has  an  idiosyncratic  ear  for 
some  of  the  stranger  ones. 


hygiene  ("The  shower  is  quite  nice 
for  people  staying  in  space  for 
months’!  and  cuisine  (This  is  a 
thermo-stabilised  pouch.  The  addi- 
tion of  water  is  made  through  a sep- 
tum adaptor  assembly").  There  was 
also  a touching  packet  of  toffee- 
coated  peanuts,  all  in  bright  primary 
colours  for  the  lost  child  in  the  as- 
tronaut 

Real  scientists  are,  of  course, 
entirely  implausible.  I particularly 
eqjoyed  the  manager  of  the  jet- 
propulsion  lab  in  his  unflattering 
shower  cap  (“OK.  This  is  one  of  four 
thruster  clusters.  The  thruster  clus- 
ters ore  hydrazine  thrusters'!. 

There  was  some  entertaining  cut- 
ting in  Science:  The  Final  Frontier. 
As  soon  as  that  iron-band-round-the- 
brow  sensation  started,  Kate  O'Sul- 
livan cut  to  the  crew  of  the 
Enterprise  for  their  comforting,  re- 
assuring reaction:>  "Now  you've 
done  it,  Scottyl"  “Ay,  the  haggis  is  in 
the  fire  for  surel" 

(“By  the  way,"  Roddenberry 
asked  me.  "Does  Scotty  sound  Scot- 
tish to  you?”  So  I told  him.  “I  did 
wonder,"  he  said.) 


Plastic,  but 
not  fantastic 


ART 

Adrian  Searle 

ONE  can  never  quite  trust 
things  made  of  plastic:  It 
seems  somehow  too  lightweight, 
too  malleable,  too  extrudable, 
too  versatile  and  too  perfect  — 
aa  well  as  too  cheap  — to  be 
taken  entirely  seriously.  It  also 
always  feels  too  alien  to  be 
lovable.  And  it  ages  horribly. 

Bakelite  and  polypropylene, 
polythene  and  polystyrene, 
pofyvlnyl  acrylate,  methylacrylate 
and  chloride  are  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  the  modem  age. 
Plastic,  at  die  Richard  Salmon 
gallery  in  London,  is  not  the  first 
exhibition  to  survey  the  artist’s 
use  of  the  stuff  — and  anyway,  all 
acrylic  paintings  might  be  said  to 
be  made  of  it — but,  like  the 
material  itself,  the  exhibition  is  a 
lightweight,  disposable,  colourful 
and  useful  little  show. 

The  best  piece  in  this  amusing 
collection  of  works  by  26  artists 
Is  a small  museum  display  case, 
beautifully,  clunkily  constructed 
out  of  heavy  corrugated  card- 
board and  glued  together  with 
sealant.  The  cabinet  contains  a 
selection  of  everyday  plastic 
bottles  on  little  white-painted 
cardboard  plinths.  Called  The 
Collection:  Blue,  Neil 
Cummings's  display  pays 
hoinugc  to  containers  of  hleHch, 
bathroom  cleaner  and  ionised 
water.  All  the  objects  look  Im- 
maculate, and  the  labels  have 
been  carefully  scrubbed  off. 
Everything  is  coloured  or  tinted 
blue  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
joke  in  here  about  Yves  Klein, 
about  the  Italian  painter  of  still- 
life  Georgio  Morandl  and  New 
York  sculptor  Halm  Steinbach's 
arrangements  of  consumer 
durables  and  valuable  antiques. 
But  Cumming’s  work,  for  all  the 
anonymity  of  the  objects  he  has 
chosen,  manages,  above  all,  to 
he  itself. 

Martyn  Last's  while-painted 
reliefs,  which  include  fridge 
magnets,  keyring  souvenirs,  reli- 
gious icons  and  Hong  Kong  gew- 
gaws, are  both  nasty  and  funny 
— as  is  Jordan  Baseman's  set  of 
vampire  dentures.  Much  of  the 
rest  of  the  work  revels  in  plas- 
tic’s naffnesB,  or  tukes  a ready* 
made  plastic  object — like  a 
picnic  cooler  box  — and 
remakes  it  In,  er,  a different 
kind  of  plastic,  or  takes  an 
unregarded  but  vital  plastic 
semi-industrial  item,  like  a cable 
clip  (the  things  used  for  bunging 
together  the  spaghetti  of  trailing 
wires  under  office  desks)  and 
remakes  it,  hundreds  of  times 
larger  than  Ufe,  out  of  wood. 

The  show,  while  lively  enough 
and  fun,  is  a plastic  fantastic 
version  of  the  Victorian  curio 
cabinet,  with  tts  obsessive, 
retentive  attention  to  collecting  ■ 

and  cataloguing  one  of  every* 
thing.  There’s  even  an  elegaht  ; 
puddle  of  pi 88  made  from  urine- 
coloured  Perspex.  Thld  Is  arty 
joke  shop  poo,  via  Jean  Arp. 

Jane  Simpson’s  wilted  rubber 
ice-cream  cones  bring  back  tear- 
ful childhood  memories,  not 
only  of  the  cornet  dropped  on  1 . 
the  seaside  prom,  but  of  the  reek 
of  plastic  as  one  opened  one’s  1 
birthday  presents.  It  was  always 
the  smell  of  disappointment. 
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Walking  tall  . . . Polish  troupe  Tcalr  Kluro  Podrozy  are  back  in  Edinburgh  for  a second  year  with 
Carmen  Fuitchrc  in  which  sinister  masked  figures  on  Hlills  bring  home  the  full  horror  of  wur  with 
startling  images  that  mug  you  from  out  of  the  darkness  i t*  ho^um  i i 1/1.11110  mai  :u-<  .n 


Stepping  into  a dead  woman’s  shoes 


DANCE 

Judith  Mackrell 

I ' ^ 

1 

■ I A I HEN  great  di"reoifraph',i>> 
j V V 1 1 it-,  there -are  always  inoh- 
I leins  ensuring  their  work  survives 
I them.  Util  n chtiretigraidier  who  lias 
' run  her  own  nunpiiny  lor  more  than 
lio  years  also  li-avi - bi-hiiul  tin* 
| problem  of  what  will  hapin-n  to  her 
' (lancers. 

1 Martha  Graham  |msi polled  this 
I issue  for  as  long  as  sin.1  could,  refus- 
ing to  die  until  she  was  '.Mi.  [luring 

ch'nredgra  >liy  sliould'  go  with 
yet  in  the  end  site  decided  lo  take 
I iter  chances  with  posterity.  She 
willed  her  dances  and  her  company 
lu  Ron  Protas  (her  companion  dur- 
ing her  final  years).  And  though  as 
artistic  director  lie  has  commis- 
sioned some  works  front  outside 
choreographers,  the  group  is  essen- 
tially a preservation  society. 

Five  years  after  Manila's  death, 
sustaining  her  basic  style  isn't  a 
problem,  as  she  invented  a com- 
plete classroom  technique  in  which 
the  dancers  are  still  trained.  Her 
blunt,  weighted  steps,  quivering 


gestures,  fated  mils  and  tier  ve- 
st rriclied  balnncs  arc  nil  iiisliticlivi' 
to  her  company. 

But  sin*  also  In Tu- ved  ilnn  "dance 
is  a fever  churl  <d  th«-  hi -an"  and  her 
clitiri-iigr.'ipliy  wa>  in*v*-|-  jn>i  about 
steps.  Today's  dancers  lints  have  in 
be  able  in  ^el  ii>»i>|t-  ll it-  passimts 
dial  drove  tin-  company  halt  a cen- 
tury ago.  while  the  Wi.»nui]  witn 
dance  (iraltninV  own  roles  have  in 
recreate  the  intensity  ni  perloi- 
n lances  that  sprang  directly  out  o| 
the  hell  tires  mid  happim-s*  of  her 
private  life. 

17  U r.  r*  - 1B  ■ * ' 1 

season,  which  featured  work  front 
between  191  band  1948,  reveals  how 
hard  this  can  be.  When  Katherine 
Crockett  dances  the  1930  solo 
Lamentation,  we  see  with  marvel- 
lous clarity  the  anguished  shapes 
made  by  the  dancer's  keening  body 
in  its  grey  jersey  shroud.  Yet,  fine  as 
the  dancing  is,  it  lacks  the  flayed 
and  railing  spirit  evident  in  the  film 
of  Graham  dancing  this  piece. 

Similarly,  when  Christine  Dakin's 
fists  beat  the  tattoo  of  Ariadne's  ter- 
ror in  Errand  Into  The  Maze  (1947) 
the  hairs  on  the  back  of  our  neck 
don't  stand  on  end. 


Radical  reactionary 


THEATRE 

Michael  Bllllngton 

/N  GERMAN I’,  and  throughout 
most  of  Europe,  Botho  Strauss  is 
big  news:  400  critics,  myself  in- 
cluded, lately  attended  the  Munich 
premiere  of  his  Ithaka.  In  Britain  he 
has  scarcely  dented  the  surface.  But 
Time  And  The  Room,  seen  last  year 
nt  the  Gate,  resurfaces  in  Edin- 
burgh in  a stylish  Nottingham  Play- 
house production,  directed  by 
Martin  Duncan,  that  proves  Strauss 
is  one  of  the  most  cryptically  in- 
triguing contemporary  playwrights. 

In  Germany  Strauss  is  notorious 
for  his  alleged  swing  from  left  to 
right;  and  what  is  fascinating  about 
this  play,  written  in  1988,  is  (hat  it 
reveals  both  sides  of  his  character. 
In  pari,  it  displays  an  instinctive 
feminism  and  applauds  the  ability  of 
women  to  defeat  patriarchal  struc- 
tures. Yet  it  also  lias  something  of 
the  quirky  social  pessimism  of 
fifties  absurdist  writers  sucli  as 
Ionesco. 


It  is  this  tension  that  makes  it 
such  an  ambiguous  play.  In  the  first 
half  we  watch  as  two  men  sit  in  a 
room  that  is  part  executive  office, 
part  chic  art  gallery,  and  gaze  wanly 
at  the  street  below.  They  observe 
the  restless  unease  and  futility  of 
city  life  and,  as  they  describe  char- 
acters from  the  world  outside,  so 
these  start  to  invade  their  ivory 
tower. 

The  dialogue,  in  Jeremy  Sams’s 
translation,  is  lively  but  you  can't 
help,  feeling  there  is  something  re- 
actionary about  Strauss's  despair  at 
the  emptiness  of  reality.  "In  this  life," 
says  one  character,  “all  weVc  got  is 
our  memories.  All  the  rest  is  looking 
through  the  window  until  we  vanish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

But  there  ia  another,  more  radical 
side  to  Strauss  that  emerges 
tlirough  the  central  character  of 
Marie  Steuben  a constantly  shifting, 
adaptable  figure  who  shows  that 
women  contain  multiple  selves.  At 
times,  she  seems  liko,  Wedekind’s 
Lulu  in  that  she  is  the  creation  of 
male  fantasies.  At  other  times,  she 
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Scotland’s  native 
son  loses  the  plot 


James  MacMillan  had  a 
great  subject  for  his  first 
opera.  Pity  he  wasted  it, 
says  Andrew  Clements 


Yet  such  misgivings  ;ir<-  iTfm  t- 
li'ssly  quii-ti'd  by  other  p«Tf»r- 
inaiio.M.  Miki  OrihuiaV  Mary 
M.’igriulriii-,  in  the  sunn-  wnrk,  dis- 
|i|:iys  :i  |>i«|ii:iu1  rk-gauo'  llml  n ‘dills 
1 >bl  pluiiii'.  <il  liiiilum.  while  C isiry 
■ i:ilbr;iil|i  ■kiiuvs  tin-  l<cviv;ilij.l  m 
:\l>|>i«l:ii-lii;iii  spring  (I'.Mb  with  ;i 
nu\  >»l  ih  nighty  In -III  in-  rlu-tnric  ;nnl 
im  almost  i|iiuint  I'lirinui  l:i>iidii>u>- 
lie-N.  ill  l.ive  (11  Mil-  lle.lll  ll‘l|hl 
I>.il;in> uhi;il;i-ti  :tm'i-r:iiiil  slithery 
-eiiMialily  In-i-nme  tar  m\ii  i«-r  th.m 
ill  hlT-'lliil.  .is  lie!'  \|i-i|e;l  grui" 
m uncly  feeds  off  the  gut*  ut  her  uwn 

Easily  the  most  successful  recon- 
struction is  the  1938  anti-war  piece 
Sketches  From  Chronicle.  Though 
only  three  of  the  original  five  sec- 
tions are  given  and  Graham  autho- 
rised only  part  of  its  reconstruction, 
the  combination  of  diligent  research 
and  committed  performance  makes 
(he  work  feel  as  if  it's  just  been 
made.  Torese  Capueilli  is  probably  a 
hotter,  more  sensuous  dancer  than 
Graham  was,  yet  the  gestures  with 
which  she  wrings  hope  out  of  hor- 
ror have  a self-sacrificing  energy 
and  fierce  purity  of  line  that  are 
Martha's  legacy. 


mercurially  re-invents  herself:  in 
one  fine  scene  she  runs  rings  round 
a sweaty  potential  employer  by 
teasingly  pretending  to  be  in  love 
with  him. 

What  the  play  finally  says  is  any- 
body's guess;  but,  in  Duncan's  pro- 
duction and  Anita  Dobson's  striking 
performance,  the  emphasis  is  very 
much  on  female  resilience  in  a disin- 
tegrating world.  Dobson  is  sassy, 
street-smart  and  stresses,  through 
Marie’s  multiple  shifts  of  identity,  a 
tough-minded  independence. 

But  the  production  also  brings 
out  Strauss's  humour;  most  espe- 
cially through  the  exchanges  of  the 
beige-suited  window-gazing  Julius 
and  Olaf,  ployed,  respectively,  by 
Tyrone  Huggins  and  John  Ramin  as 
a cool  dude  and  a quivering  neu- 
rotic. There  is  also  immaculate  de- 
sign and  lighting  by  Wolfgang 
Gobbei  who  creates  an  hygienic 
white  space  llut  becomes  a vehicle 
(or  trompe  I'oeil  efreclB.  Even  on  a 
third  viewing  the  play  sometimes 
baffles:  but  at  its  heart  lies  an  in- 
triguing contest  between  Strauss's 
loathing  of  our  consumerist  culture 
and  his  radical  belief  in  the  multi- 
facetedness  of  woman. 


THE  premiere  of  James 
MacMillan’s  first  full-length 
opera  was  keenly  awaited  and 
much  hyped.  It  was  inevitable  that 
Scottish  Opera,  which  commis- 
sioned lads  Dc  Castro,  would  pre- 
sent il  first  in  Edinburgh,  for 
MacMillan’s  music  hns  been  one  nf 
the  constants  of  recent  festivals,  mid 
itis  stains  as  Scotland's  most  visible 
unlive  composer  lias  been  consider- 
ably enhanced  by  such  support. 

That  only  sliiirpi'iUHl  the  disa|t- 
pnifiimcnl.  lues  he  Castro  is  a sub- 
stantial. ambitious  work,  built  out  nf 
weighty  historical  material  ami  gen- 
uinely operatic  in  its  aims,  blit  il  tails 
In  achieve  those  aims  dramatically 
«»r  musically.  MacMillan  himscll  de- 
scribes (In*  work  as  Itis  "most  apolit- 
ical and  secular"  to  chile,  and  lor  a 
composiT  whose  recent  music  lias 
bei-n  ■■muesli, -d  with  Ins  Human 
L'nihnlirism  and  bis  snmlisin.  that 
is  a significant  statement.  There 
may  not  lie  ;i  jinlitii-al  dimension  in 
this  milter  gnieMUiM-  tab-  In >i  11  l till 
ivmiiry  I'nriiigal.  Inn  a religious 
curri'iu  still  1 mis  ilimugh  the  npei.i. 
villi  liturgical  •iilrliiaii<»n%  training 
tin:  anion,  ami  MacMillan's  music 
studded  as  ever  with  iek-inu.es  n, 
pin  net  1.1  nt. 

tJkJS-W  in 

first  seen  at  the  Traverse  Theatre  in 
Edinburgh.  lues  is  the  Spanish  mis- 
tress of  Pedro,  Crown  Prince  of  Por- 
tugal, during  the  country’s  war  with 
Spain.  She  is  mistrusted  at  court  be- 
cause she  is  seen  as  a threat  to  its  se- 
curity; when  Pedro  goes  off  to  fight, 
the  King  succumbs  lo  pressure  Irum 
his  adviser  Pacheco  and  agrees  to 
her  murder  and  that  of  her  children. 

After  the  King's  death.  Pedro  ex- 
acts his  revenge.  He  lias  Pacheco 
tortured  and  killed,  and  at  his  own 
coronation  lias  the  body  of  In4s  ex- 
humed and  placed  on  a throne,  com- 
pelling his  subjects  to  kiss  her  hand. 


Meanwhile  the  ghost  of  Ines  ap- 
pears to  a young  girl,  telling  her  that 
her  death  was  nol  necessary,  that 
"there  is  another  way". 

What  is  made  of  this  material, 
though,  is  Hwkwardly  plotted  and 
proportioned,  lircdly  conventional 
in  its  approach.  MacMillan  may  be 
cntcgoiiscri  as  a postmodernist 
composer,  and  therefore  allowed 
carle  blanche  to  ransack  the  whole 
nf  musical  history  for  his  expressive 
needs,  but  this  time  be  hns  done  it 
Inn  respectfully. 

'Hu*  dramaturgy  would  not  seem 
uul  of  place  in  h Donizetti  opera,  ex- 
cept that  Ikmizetti  would  have 
primed  the  wordy  text  right  back  b> 
the  essentials,  made  il  nu wn-griu-c fill 
lo  sing  and  invested  the  diameters 
with  much  more  depth  and  sense  ut 
development.  There  is  loo  little  ut 
that  here:  all  the  protagonists,  even 
lues  in -reel f.  are  fixed  In  nil  their 
first  ap| n -a mil ci'S.  Her  music,  one- 
paced  ami  siren  nuns,  is  always  on 
die  brink  nf  hysteria;  the  King's  is 
always  sombre  ami  dark:  Perim's 
always  ;ircb -ut  and  t|iiasi-li»*n>ie. 

MacMillan'?  iuvln-,ir.'il  semi- 
Joes  s|n>\v  inueh  i>i  hi-,  uhi.i1 
■b'liiii-ss  and  nu.ij:maii«»ii  lie  call 
Liiiijme  imaj!>-s  ot  pie-vi-i.  lmn<u  m 
n-laxnlinu.  lie  usi.  s il n - Ui  nc  mvh»  - 
ll <1  expel  (iy,  ami  invoke-  tin*  jjl'i-l’- 
ni  Waipiei.  Uidiaid  sir.iusi  and 
1 '.iTp  in  (luinj;  v.  I •m  tin-  v«*al 

wiilinc  is  liiiicli  l«->-  cimxiiLctuv- and 
lapses  inin  sh’klv  si-imim-diahly 
when  lie-  lyiki-iii  -Imuld  In 

.... 

signed  by  Lhris  Dyer,  does  whin  it 
can  lo  inject  some  theatricality  and 
pace  into  events,  but  knows  that  it's 
on  a losing  wicket  front  tile  start. 
Richard  Armstrong  conducts  die 
score  as  vividly  as  anyone  mu  Id 
want,  and  the  Scottish  Opera  Cho- 
rus works  very  hard  to  bring  the 
crowd  scenc-s  to  life.  But  their  ef- 
forts, like  those  of  (he  cast,  are  not 
so  much  wasted  as  diffused. 

A good  opera  might  have  been 
constructed  from  this  mass  of  mate- 
ria! if  only  MacMillan  had  allowed 
himself  to  stand  back  and  see  its 
outlines  more  clearly. 


Bullied  into  life  by  a piano 


MUSIC 

Andrew  Clements 


T 


'HE  near-abaence  of  contem- 


i pofary  music  in  the  Festival 
programme  was  redeemed  by  a 
magical,  intense  concert  of  three 
works  by  Gyttrgy  Kurtdg.  The 
event  marked  the  composer's 
70lh  birthday,  and  included  that 
rare  things  a Kurtdg  premiere.  . 
for  ho  baa  Always  worked  obses- 
sively slowly. 

The  new  piece,  Songs  0/ 
Despair  And  Sorrow,  in  Kur trig's 
Op  18,  The  songs  ore  settings 
for  mixed  choir  of  six  Russian 
poems  presented  in  strict 
chronological  order  from 
Lermontov  to  Tsveteyeva , and  . 
growing  ever  bleaker  and  more 
despairing.  The  voices  are  sup- 
ported by  nn  ensemble  that  In- 
cludes four  accordions  and  two 
harmoniums.  The  effect  Is  aus- 
tere, unblinking  and  monumen- 
tally powerful;  the  performance 
by  the  Edinburgh  Festival 


Singers  and  the  Scottish 
Chamber  Orchestra  conducted 
by  David  Jones  was  scrupulous 
andexAcL 

Kurtrig  himself  had  begun  the 
concert  with  his  wife  Marta  in  a 
selection  of  his  ongoing  collec- 
tion of  piano-duet  miniatures, 
Jdt£kok,  framing  (hem  with  his 
own  arrangement  of  a Bach 
sonatina,  in  a CmgUe,  bewitching 
sequence. 

He  wa9  also  the  pianist,  this 
time  on  nn  upright,  in  the  extra- 
ordinary Samuel  Beckett:  What 
IsTho  Word?  It  was  composed 
in  1990  for  (he  actress  Udlkri 
Monyrik,  who  delivered  It  here, 
part  spoken,  part  siingj  the 
inspiration  was  her  struggle  to 
. regain  her  speech  alter  a car 
accident.  The  piano  docs  not  so 
much  ticca mp any  the  voice  as 
bully  and  cajole  it  Into  life, 
shadowing  the  text  syllable  by 
syllable  us  it  struggles  for 
expression.  The  process  is 
discomfiting  and  utterly 
compelling. 
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Eliot’s  notebook  of  revelations 


Some  70  years  ago,  T S Eliot 
gave  a notebook  to  a friend.  The 
poems  in  it  have  now  come  to 
light.  Report  by  Eric  Griffiths 


f/V  1927.  T S Eliot  politely  turned  down  a 
batch  of  ninnuscript  poems  which  the 
young  W H Auden  hnd  sent  to  Faber  and 
Faber,  where  the  senior  poet  was  an  editor:  “1 
do  not  feel  any  of  the  enclosed  is  quite  right.1" 
Eliot  didn't  often  receive  such  letters  from 
publishers  himself  because  he  simply  wrote 
the  rejection-slips  for  his  own  work.  He  did 
this  for  the  Inventions  of  the  March  Hare  ■— 
“not  worth  publishing”.  But  these,  in  his  own 
words,  “sets  of  verse  which  . . . never  ought  to 
be  printed”  have  now  been  matchlessly  edited 
by  Christopher  Ricks  and  issued  by  Faber,  in 
a volume  evidendy  worth  publishing  because 
so  eminently  worth  owning. 

Holding  the  book  is  like  holding  n long-lost 
map  in  a IroasimMrnve;  many  of  these  poems 
have  been  buried  for  00  years.  Brought  to 
light  again,  they  glitter  slartlingly:  there  be 
dragons  here,  as  also  comedians,  a strangler 
fond  of  his  victims'  ears,  useless  professors 
and  worse-than-useless  journalists  — plus  a 
version  of  Columbus's  voyage  so  packed  with 
sexual  incident  that  it's  remarkable  he  ever 
survived  to  discover  America.  Those  with  qui- 
eter- tastes  may  be  interested,  ton,  in  the 
book’s  meticulous  record  of  the  development 
of  tlie  writer  Yea  is  called  "the  most  revolution- 
ary man  in  poetry  during  my  lifetime’'.  One 
reason  these  poems  remain  revolutionary  in 
our  own  lifetimes  is  (hat  Eliot,  to  a large  extent, 
invented  our  conlempornry  ears  and  minds. 

As  a young  man.  lie  had  bought  for  lifi  cents 
a leal  Iter-bound  notebook  while  he  was  holi- 
daying on  the  New  England  coast  — whose 
waves,  navigational  hazards  and  hird-song  in- 
form his  poetry  from  almost  first  to  almost 
last.  He  carried  this  notebook  with  him  on  his 

1 ■ 1 ■ \ - 1 wu'T  faa 

Huston  through  Pans  and  Munich  to  Oxford 
and  l-oiidon,  and  wrote  in  it  drafts  of  most  of 
his  published  poems  up  to  'Hit*  Waste  hind, 
along  with  more  tlma  40  pieces  lie  never  re- 
leased. Late  in  the  summer  of  1021'.  he  offered 
the  New  York  lawyer,  John  Quinn,  in  Blanks 
fur  Quinns  siip]*>rt,  the  wurking-papers  for 
I he  Waste  hind.  Quinn  accepted  the  gift,  on 
condition  he  might  buy  a second  manuscript 
Eliot  had  mentioned,  the  Inventions  Of  The 
March  Hare,  for  which  he  paid  $140. 

Quinn  died  two  years  later,  and  Eliot  never 
thereafter  knew  what  had  happened  to  the 
parcel.  The  documents  were  eventually  pur- 
chased by  the  New  York  Public  Library  in 
1958  but  this  was  not  announced  until  1968. 
three  years  after  the  poet's  death.  His  widow 
Valerie  Eliot  brought  out  The  Waste  Land  ma- 
terials in  1971;  this  is  the  sibling  collection  to 
that  book  of  revelations. 

We  can  see  why  Eliot  might  have  thought 
none  of  the  poems  first  published  here  “quite 
right",  and  why  he  therefore  held  them  back 
— while  simultaneously  being  glad  indeed 
that  Mrs  Eliot  has  sanctioned  their  appear- 
ance at  last.  Inventions  Of  The  March  Hare 
prints  some  20  poems  or  sequences  of  poems 
written  between  the  Novembers  of  1909  and 
191 1,  the  years  in  which  Eliot  also  composed 
'The  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufi  ock.”  " Por- 
trait of  a Lady"  and  those  four,  great  little 
poems,  “Preludes" 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the 
“new”  pieces  and  the  well-known  published 
works?  They  share  many  turns  of  cadence, 
phrase  and  IhoughL  To  name  but  a few  : "the 
corner  of  the  street",  “withered  leaves,-  Va- 
cant lots'1,  •masquerades",  ’‘blackened”,  "cer- 
tainties”. The  iron-filings  of  Eliot’s 
imagination  lie  nil  around  in  henie  but  without 
the  magnet  needed  to  spring  them  into  pul- 
tern.  Nothing  in  the  notebook  quite  manages 
to  become  “The  worlds  revolve  like  ancient 
women  / Gathering  fuel  in  vacant  lots”  (“Pre- 
ludes". IV). 

Jl  is  the  {bought  of  “undent  women"  which 
docs  the  trick,  those  orbiting  derelicts  on  the 
rummage  through  a chilly  universe.  Wien  It 
glances  at  what  growing  old  might  do  m 
women,  the  notebook  never  rises  above  such  I 
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pained  simiiers  as  'Two  ladies  of  uncertain 
age"  or  "A  lady  of  almost  any  age". 

Men,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Eliot  in  partic- 
ular, age  at  a great  rate  in  these  new  poems:  ”1 
feel",  he  writes  about  a month  after  bis  21at 
birthday,  “like  the  ghost  of  youth  / At  the  un- 
dertakers’ ball"  (“Opera”).  It  may  be  one  of 
youths’  solemnities  to  think  (hat  life  has 
passed  them  by  when  in  fact  it‘s  barely  started 
on  them,  but  there  is  more  to  Eliot's  wry  sen- 
sations that  all  is  ritja  vkit  than  such  repining 
before  your  time.  A writer  is  as  old  not  as  he 
but  as  his  language  feels;  for  nn  artist  like 
Eliot  whuse  heart  was  in  his  work,  poetry 
itself  intones  with  Pru frock  “1  grow  old  ...  I 
grow  old . . .“. 

Yet  the  Inventions  Of  The  March  Hare  re- 

nothing-new.  as  the  poet  recurs  to  the  word 
again  "these  fields  that  hold  and  rack  the 
brain  / (What:  again?)”.  Eliot  wrote  during 
the  first  world  war  that  "while  the  mind  of 
man  has  altered,  verse  has  stood  still";  these 
poems  show  him  trying  to  jog  the  lyrical 
needle  out  of  the  groove  it  was  stuck  in  but 
only  producing,  time  after  time,  “a  new  asser- 
tion of  the  ancient  pain”. 


HE  REMEMBERED  in  1961  that  “the 
stirrings  of  desire  to  write  verse  were 
becoming  insistent”  at  the  time  of 
these  poems.  Those  words  recall  The  Waste 
Land's  cruellest  month,  April  — "mixing  / 
Memory  and  desire,  stirring  / Dull  roots  with 
spring  rain".  The  recall  suggests  how  far  the 
reaches  of  a longing  to  write  went  in  Eliot,  and 
how  that  longing  may  imply  other  thirsts  to  be 
fertile,  all  summed  up  as  “rain".  These  poems 
tingle  with  a frustration  indistinguishably 
philosophical  and  sexual  at  once  — so  indis- 
tinguishable that  neither  "philosophical”  nor 
“sexual"  is  the  right  word  for  their  strains. 

For  example,  in  “Embarquement  pour 
Cythrire",  named  after  Watteau's  painting  of 
an  idyllic  jaunt,  the  poem  turns,  around  the 
words  “as  clear  as  day",  from  imagining  a 
mildly  erotic  spree  to  dreams  of  sweet,  con- 
ceptual solutions.  It  is  as  if  — were  it  asked, 
"what's  your  problem?"  — the  poem  might  an- 
swer either  "the  relation  of  the  One  to  the 
Many”  or  “my  relationship  with  the  blonde  in 
the  corner”,  depending  how  the  mood  took  it. 
The  poem  gives  itself  a French  title  because  of 
die  tradition  of  the  poesie  des  diparts,  the  wist- 
ful celebration  of  impossible  journeys  to 
brighter  lands,  their  routes  created  for  Eliot  by 
predecessors  such  ns  Laforgue  and  Baudelaire. 

Yet  as  Eliot  recognised,  there  is  nothing 
more  clich&t  than  the  desire  for  fresh  starts, 
no  commodity  more  often  sold  than  a brand- 
new  tune.  The  poetry  of  departures,  he  knew 
to  his  cost  as  r modern  writer,  is  also  a poetry 
of  department  stores,  those  glassy  embodi- 
ments of  the  fool’s  paradise  invented  in  the 
Iftth  century.  Reforeanil  since,  hope  has  stag- 
gered In  (lie  human  breast.  As  Eliot  more 
complexly  put  it  in  an  essay  on  Baudelaire, 
there  is  this  “sadness  . . . due  to  the  exploita- 


tion of  the  fact  that  no  human  relations  are  ad- 
equate to  human  desires,  but  also  to  the  dis- 
belief in  any  further  object  for  human  desires 
than  that  which,  being  human,  fails  to  satisfy 
them." 

His  astounding  powers  of  memory  made 
the  early  Eliot  feel  old:  he  remembered  what 
previous  writers  hnd  written  and,  because  he 
responded  so  vividly  to  their  writing,  their 
words  recalled  for  him  things  that  other  peo- 
ple hnd  desired.  It  was  not  ldinself  alone  he 
overheard  when  he  realised  that  he  was  say- 
ing something  that  hail  been  said  before,  nor 
only  his  own  feelings  that  stirred  him.  Hence 
the  odd  spectacle  in  these  poems  of  n dis- 
tinctly new  poetic  voice  worrying  that  it 
sounds  hackneyed.  In  Professor  Ricks.  Eliot 

attentiveness  and 
imagmmion  apprucu.ii,  ucdiiy  ct&  «i  muis 

can,  the  poet’s  own.  The  edition's  notes 

record,  with  fabulous  wealth  of  detail,  how 

Eliot  grew  into  himself  through  making  ever 

deeper  his  debts  lu  those  who  wrote  before 

him;  they  are  more  valuable  as  literary  history 

than  any  guided  tour  of  “modernism"  could  be. 

When  Ezra  Pound  met  Eliot,  he  exploded  in 
rapture  to  Harriet  Monroe,  who  ran  the  most 
up-to-date  of  poetry  magazines:  “He  has  actu- 
ally trained  himself  and  modernized  himself 
on  his  own. ...  It  is  such  a comfort  to  meet  a 
man  and  not  have  to  tell  him  to  wash  his  face, 
wipe  his  feet,  and  remember  the  date  [1914] 
on  the  calendar."  (Eliot's  letter  about  their 
first  meeting  keeps  its  powder  drier:  “Pound 
is  rather  intelligent  as  a talker;  his  verse  is 
well-meaning  but  touchingly  incompetent.")  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  Eliot  ever  needing  advice 
on  personal  hygiene,  and  he  was  never  so 
moved  by  calendars  as  Pound,  but  Pound  had 
seen  and  heard  something  which  mattered, 
and  which  can  be  seen  and  heard  in  this  won- 
derful edition's  drafts  of  poems  such  as 
“Prufrock".  We  follow  Eliot  through  these 
pages  In  his  striving  to  get  the  poems  quite 
right.  The  work  was  minutely  difficult,  but 
will  seem  trivial  only  to  those  who  have  no  ear 
for  verse. 

For  instance,  “Pirufrock"  in  the  notebook 
version  wonders; 

Then  how  should  l begin? 

To  spit  oul  all  the  bull  ends  of  my  days 

and  ways? 

But  how  should  I presume? 

In  the  published  version,  Eliot  had  to  reject 
the  grinding  of  “butt  ends"  against  "But". 
“But"  became  "And"  by  the  time  the  poem 
was  published  in  1915,  just  brushing  “ends" 
with  the  clipped  assonance  of  “And". 

Art  depends  on  such  changes.  Eliot  would 
make  dozens  of  alterations  before  he  freed  his 
lines  into  their  unique  world  of  humour  and 
dread,  finding  how  to  write  English  in 
rhythms  newly  tenuous  and  unforeseeably 
dense.  It  required  in  Eliot  a great  capacity  for 
self-dissatisfnction  — a patience  raised  to  sucli 
a fever-pitch  that,  watching  him  at  it,  we  realise 
why  the  words  "intense  apathy"  in  this  note- 
book are  not  at  all  a contradiction  in  terms. 


Embarquement 

pour  Cy there* 


Ladies,  the  moon  Is  on  its  way I 
Is  everybody  here? 

And  the  sandwiches  and  ginger  beer? 

If  so,  let  us  embark  — - 

The  night  Is  anything  but  dark, 

Almost  as  clear  as  day. 

It's  utterly  illogical 

Our  making  such  a start,  Indeed 

And  thinking  that  we  must  return. 

Oh  no I why  should  we  not  proceed 
(As  long  as  a cigarette  will  bum 
When  you  light  it  at  the  evening  star) 

To  porcelain  land,  what  avatar 
Where  blue-delft-romance  Is  the  law. 

Philosophy  through  a paper  straw! 


On  every  sultry  afternoon 
Verandah  customs  have  the  call 
White  flannel  ceremonial 
With  cakes  and  tea 
And  guesses  at  eternal  truths 
Sounding  the  depths  with  a silver  spoon 
And  dusty  roses,  crickets,  sunlight  on  the 
sea 
And  all. 

And  should  you  ever  hesitate 
Among  such  c harming  scenes  — 

Essence  of  summer  magazines  — 
Hesitate,  and  estimate  ' 

How  much  is  simple  accident 
How  much  one  knows 
How  much  one  means 
Weill  among  many  apophthegms 
Here 's  one  that  goes  — 

Play  to  your  conscience,  through  the  maze 

Of  means  and  ways 

And  wear  the  crown  of\  oi  >r  ideal 

Bays 

And  rose. 

IV 

Among  the  debris  of  the  year 
Oi  which  the  autumn  takes  its  toll • — 

Old  letters,  programmes,  unpaid  bills 
Photographs,  tennis  shoe s,  and  more. 

Ties,  postal  izards.  the  mass  that  (ills 
The  limbo  of  a bureau  drawer — 

Of  which  October  takes  its  toll 
Among  the  debris  of  the  year 
I find  this  headed  “ Barcarolle ”. 

‘Along  the  wet  paths  of  the  sea 
A crowd  of  barking  waves  pursue 
Bearing  what  consequence  to  you 
And  me. 

The  neuropathic  winds  renew 
Like  marionettes  who  leave  their  graves 
Walking  the  waves 

Bringing  the  news  from  either  Pole 
Or  knowledge  of  the  fourth  dimension: 

“We  beg  to  call  to  your  affenfon 
“Some  minor  problems  of  the  soul.  ° 

— Your  seamanship  Is  very  neat 
Vbu  scan  the  clouds,  as  if  you  knew, 

Your  language  nautical,  complete; 

There's  nothing  left  tor  me  to  do. 

And  while  you  give  the  wheel  a twist 
I gladly  leave  the  rest  to  fate 
And  contemplate 
The  aged  sybil  in  your  eyes 
At  the  four  crossroads  of  the  world 
Whose  oracle  replies:  — 

‘These  problems  seem  importunate 
But  arier  all  do  not  exist.  * 

Between  the  theoretic  seas 
And  your  assuring  certainties 
I have  my  fears: 

l am  off  for  some  Hesperfdes 
Of  street  pianos  and  small  beers I 


t 'Embarquement  pourCythdre’,  being 
second  part  of  a provisional  sequence 
entitled  ’Goldfish  (Essenoe  of  Summer 
Magazines)’ , followed  by  parts  III  and  IV 
from  Inventions  Of  The  March  Hare,  by 
Blot,  edited  by  Christopher  Ricks  (Ffiber. 
©Valerie  Biot  1996 
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Gunpowder,  treason  and  plot 


Andrew  O’Hagan 


The  Gunpowder  Rot:  Terror  and 
Faith  In  1 605 
by  Antonia  Fraser 

Weldenfeld  & Nicholson  347pp  £20 


JAMES  I was  a cowardly  lion 
rampant  Fearful  of  assassina- 
tion, worried  about  the  plague, 
he  roamed  through  the  forests  of 
Arden  in  the  company  of  his  Scottish 
friends,  chasing  after  deer,  whilst 
desperations  bubbled  and  stewed 
around  his  London  throne. 

The  King  of  Scots  had  been  car- 
ried south  in  1603  — buoyant,  boun- 
tiful — on  a sea  of  whispers  about 
the  coming  toleration  for  Catholics, 
and  he  made  his  double  throne  se- 
cure with  such  rumour.  We  can  take 
him  to  have  been  the  king  of  plot- 
ters, as  well  as  a king  among  them. 
He  pacified  the  Spanish;  he  spoke 
diplomatically  of  live-and-let-live  at 
home  and  abroad  and  he  let  his 
Danish  wife  be  a Catholic  in  private. 
But  then  everything  changed 
utterly,  and  James  came  down  on 
the  Catholics  like  a ton  of  bricks. 

Guy  Fawkes  tends  to  gel  all  the 
credit  (or  debit)  for  the  plot  which 
followed  on  these  sad  political  man- 
oeuvres — a plot  to  blow  up  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the 
Royal  Family,  their  servants  and 
ministers  in  attendance  — but  he 
was  renlly  just  the  bloke  who  went 
down  to  light  tile  fuse.  He  was 
caught  in  the  cellars,  skulking  about 
nervously  in  a cloak  and  wide  lint, 
and  he  revealed  some  of  the  names 
of  his  co-conspirators  only  alter  two 
days  of  torture  on  the  rack. 

The  solitary  Fawkes  was  born  in 
York,  and  he  went  to  St  Peter's 
School,  where  his  schoolmates  in- 
cluded boys  who  would  later  appear 
on  the  charge-sheet  fur  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  of  1605.  His  father  was 
a Protestant,  from  a line  of  public 
servants,  but  his  mother  was  from 
recusnnt  stock.  Fawkes  would  later 
flee  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
there  to  fight  as  a mercenary  and  to 
enjoy  the  sacraments  freely.  He 
would  in  time  try  to  raise  interest  in 
Spain  for  a Catholic  invasion  of 
England:  he  pressed  that  English 
Catholics  were,  if  anything,  in  a 
worse  predicament  under  James  I 
than  under  the  pasty-faced  Eliza- 
beth. But  the  Spanish  favoured 
diplomacy,  and  responded  to  the 
same.  They  also  believed  the  Pope 
when  he  said  that  James  might 
eventually  convert,  if  left  to  himself. 
So  Guy  Fawkes  went  home  to  think 
again,  and  his  thoughts  were 
greeted  by  others  thinking  in  the 
same  vein,  keen  to  make  collective 
action  of  their  mental  turns. 

Antonia  Fraser  is  good  and  clear 
on  the  secretive,  persecuted  lives  of 
English  Catholics  at  the  turn  of  the 
16th  century.  There  is  precision  in 
her  account  of  recusant  households, 
with  their  many  hidey-holes  for 
priests,  their  hidden  candles  and 
loyal  servants,  and  a gentle  blend  of 
sympathy  and  curiosity  is  evident  In 
the  telling. 

But  there  is  a problem  here.  Lady 
Antonia,  a Catholic  herself,  is  not 
above  the  temptation  to  allow  sootli- 
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ing,  absolving  am)  finally  iniquitous 
waters  to  flow  over  thi*  wounds  nf 
her  blessed  powder  plotters,  some 
of  whom  were  just  crazy  for  blood 
and  revenge,  and  many  of  whom 
were  in  two  minds  about  where  ilv 
good  and  the  bad  lnv  in  tlieir  enter 
prise.  There  is  a devout  bias  l im- 
ning in  favour  of  these  men 
throughout  Fraser’s  book,  which 
would  be  all  right  were  it  enough 
that  they  simply  be  considered  mar- 
tyrs of  tlieir  day.  But  tiiat  is  not  the 
plan.  It  would  appear  they  are  to  be 
considered  freedom  fighters  and 
persecuted  minorities  in  the  mod- 
ern mode.  Tims  they  become  icons 
of  the  noble  struggle  against  tyran- 
nical government  and  the  totalitar- 
ian slate;  their  voice  is  that  of 
innocents  everywhere  who  set 
themselves  against  the  savage 
machinations  of  intolerant  powers. 


THIS  holy  blether  starts  early 
in  the  book.  In  the  acknowl- 
edgments, in  fact,  where 
Harold  Pinter,  the  author's  husband, 
is  praised  for  “his  characteristic  gen- 
erous sympathy  for  the  oppressed". 
You  know  how,  in  romantic  fiction  of 
a certain  stamp,  the  sturdily  coura- 
geous hero  is  always  healthy  and 
good  looking?  Well  so  it  Is  here, 
where  he  (Robert  Catesby,  the 
leader  of  the  plot,  not  Harold)  is  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  his  "magnetism": 
so  "obviously  Catesb/s  handsome 
appearance  was  part  of  his  glamour. 
He  was  six  feet  tall . . .”  and  so  on. 
And  where  Jack  Wright  had  “pleasr 
ing  features",  KK  had  "a  healthy, 
ruddy  face".  And  Sir  Everard  Digby 
was  “the  darling  of  the  court"  for  his 
"handsome  face,  athletic  figure  and 
height”.  No  wonder  the  nuns  wept 
for  250  years  after  this  Jacobean 
Boyzone  were  each  hung,  drawn 
and  quartered. 

It  is  with  this  form  of  burnishing 
that  Fraser  sets  up  the  larger  busi- 
ness of  canonisation.  For  It  was 
these  brave  and  handsome  men 
who  were  to  answer  the  lament  of 
“the  outcast  minority  throughout 
history  who  find  a special  cruelly  in 
being  persecuted  in  their  native 
Iqnd”.  Now  we’re  rolling.  And  the 
holy  Invocation  goes  out  to  Asian 


immigrant  outcries  in  tin-  F.Hlfis  j i 
against  the  racist  British;  to  those  i 
who  rose  in  defiance  in  tin*  Irelmid  j 
of  lit  pi;  to  those  Iraqi  civilians  who 
were  bombed  in  Baghdad  dining 
fn-seri  Storm:  and  to  the  flower- 
pi i w« -lists  of  the  sixlii-H.  who  chose  ! 
not  lu  In  nub  tlu-ir  wav  out  nf  oppres- 
sion (lliough  some  of  them  did) 

In  this  melee  of  invocation  and 
analogy,  a huge  respect  gathers  for 
the  plotters,  who  went  to  tile  scaf- 
fold for  their  claims  upon  freedom, 
and  who,  above  all.  died  Catholics.  | 
“Nothing  that  had  happened", 
writes  Fraser  aglow,  “had  caused 
them  to  abandon  the  religion  for 
which  they  had  sacrificed  their  lib- 
erty and  finally  their  lives."  Well, 
that’s  the  main  tiling.  Less  does  it  j 
matter  tiiat  tlieir  vain  and  crazy  plot 
resulted  in  the  torture  and  execu- 
tion of  Catholics  for  generations  to 
come.  But  that  is  just  another  way  of 
looking  at  it.  Antonia  Fraser  makes 
latterday  saints  of  these  foolish 
boys,  and  tiiat  is  her  way. 

Fraser  has  the  charm  of  good  or 
ganisation,  and  her  story  is  ruth- 
lessly unboring.  The  question  of  the 
Monteagle  letter  (which  sprung  the 
whole  affair,  in  the  manner  of  an  | 
anonymous  tip-ofQ  is  one  that  she 
handles  well.  Was  the  whole  thing  a 
set-up  by  Lord  Monteagle  to  dear 
himself  of  any  terrible  association  ] 
with  the  bombers?  Was  the  cunning 
Robert  Cecil,  1st  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
engaged  in  a complex  project  to 
raise  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  King? 
John  Bossy’s  book  on  Giordano 
Bruno  and  Charles  NIcholl’s  work  [ 
on  Christopher  Marlowe  offered  an  I 
Elizabethan  world  picture  which 
chimed  with  our  own  century’s  ob- 
session with  tlie  endless  fantasia  of 
conspiracy  and  counter  conspiracy. 

Antonia  Fraser  does  not  go  tiiat 
for,  but  she  sees  the  exquisite 
potential  in  the  odd  details  of  the 
Powder  Plot  for  small  chimings  of 
this  sort.  This  is  the  sort  of  parallel 
between  the  plotters1  world  and  our 
own  which  can  make  new  sense  of 
things.  Her  book  Is  all  die  better  for  ’ 
It,  and  all  the  worse  for  those  j 
depressing  inummeringd  on'  behalf : 
of'  the  oppressed  and  the  Rosary- 
beaded. 


John  Sturrook 

The  Man  in  the  Mirror  of  the  Book; 

A Life  of  Jorga  Luis  Borges 

by  James  Woodall 

Hodder  & Stoughton  333pp  £20 

BORGES  died  10  years  ago,  and 
now  the  biographers  are  mass- 
ing. James  Woodall's  modest,  penny-  , 
plain  Life  is  the  first  to  appear  of  the 
14  said  to  be  in  the  making.  They 
won’t  all  be  in  English,  but  it  is  an 
absurd  number  even  so,  especially 
when  the  subject  is  someone  who 
read  (until  he  went  blind),  wrote  and 
talked,  and  that's  about  nil. 

Borges  never  had  a proper  job 
and,  unlike  his  soldier  ancestors,  he 
ran  no  risks.  He  was  a sufferer,  not  n 
doer,  and  a biographer  can  but  set 
the  wit  and  quiet  playfulness  of  the 
writing  against  a chronic  bleakness 
and  anxiety  in  the  living.  Tliis 
Woodall  does  well  enough,  report- 
ing nn  Borges's  intimate  inadequa- 
cies without  trying  In  explain  them. 
Tlie  main  trouble  scorns  to  have 
been  Mother,  wlm  shared  apart- 
ments with  him,  prencrnpiecl  him 
eiuulioiiHlly  and  lived  unrelentingly 
on,  dying  only  when  he  r son  was7t». 
The  incurably  virginal  Horges  flirted 
wiili  but  then  quickly  dropped  other 
women.  In  his  late  sixties  there  was 
a silly  marriage  dial  laslrd  for  three 
hnix-k-ss  years  until  lie  walked  away 
from  it  — lit'  -rally:  lie  left  one  morn- 
ing for  the  National  Library  and  did 
not  conn- back. 

Woodall's  book  is  simplistic  on  the 
literary  side  of  Borges,  ui  its  most 
interesting  mi  the  geographic  id. 
when  it  describes  whs  it  went  on 
socially  and  politically  around  him  in 
Buenos  A ires.  In  his  ’Jtt-  and  into  his 
3ih*  Borges  was  something  «l  nn 
experimentalist,  » vehement,  even 
Whitmaiiesque  poet  and  u literary 


theorist  inspired  by  the  seven  years 
he  had  earlier  spent  in  Europe. 

He  was  rising  40  before  he  turned 
to  writing  the  incomparably  subtle 
metafictions  of  Ficciones  and  The 
Aleph.  And  it  took  another  20  years 
for  these  stories  to  become  known  j 
to  the  literary  world  at  large. 
Borges,  until  then  a cosmopolitan  in- 
telligence shut  away  in  a provincial 
setting,  had  come  into  his  empire  at 
the  age  of  60,  by  when  lie  could  at 
least  feel  secure  from  the  intrusions 
on  his  privacy  behind  the  twin  de- 
fences of  his  blindness  ami  his  irony. 

Borges  wns  never  political,  but  he 
could  hardly  ignore  politics  as  Ar- 
gentina went  venally  or  brutally 
downhill  through  regime  after 
regime.  Perrin  was  the  end,  “the  Un- 
speakable” as  Borges  called  him.  a 
crude  demagogue  and  pro-German 
through  the  1939-45  war,  whereas 
Borges,  for  whom  England  was  a 
second,  literary  homeland,  longed 
fur  Hiller  to  low.  Perrin’s  return  to 
power  in  1973  was  tin-  last  straw. 

Woodall  would  have  it  dial  he 
was,  in  his  politics,  not  tile  "anar- 
chist” lie  often  claimed  lie  was.  but 
an  “old  buffer'1,  lie  wanted  leaders 
who  were  "gentlemen":  Castro 
wasn't  a gentleman  so  Burges 
trashed  him:  I’iiinchel  was  nne  su 
Borges  accepted  a decoration  from 
him.  Folly  more  than  provocation 
surely,  and  richly  made  up  for  by  his 
definitive  comment  on  tin-  Falkland*- 
war  that  it  reminded  him  of  "iw«i  ! 
bald  old  men  fighting  over  a rmiiir  i 
By  bringing  that  grotesque  wai  j 
about.  BiirgiVs  two  homelands  lmcl  , 

Ihmh  betrayed  him.  Four  veai-s*  four 
he  elmse  to  gn  hack  to  luin  b«  j 
die.  lli-  grave  i>  in  Geneva,  and  ilu* 
i\vn  iii-eripiion-on  it  an-  wriuni.  ih< 
oin- in  Angfo-hnxou.  tin-  utlu-i  in  i >M 
Nurse.  'Flint  is  a-  elu-r  ns  Borgi  - 
was  prepared  in  rume  to  belonging 


Eros  hawks  his  wares 


Richard  Qott 

The  Double  Flame:  Essays  on  Love 
and  Eroticism 
by  Octavio  Paz 
translated  by  Helen  Lane 
HarvlH  206pp  El  4.99  & £8.99  (pbk) 

OCTAVIO  Paz  is  one  of  the 
great  European  cultural 
icons  of  the  20th  century  before 
whom  we  all  perforce  bow  down 
and  worship.  He  is  a poet 
beyond  praise,  a critic  beyond 
criticism,  and  an  essayist  whose 
insights  illuminate  our  mediocre 
culture  with  the  gorgeous  rich- 
ness of  a stained -glass  window. 
Yet  he  speaks  to  us  from  afar. 

His  bell-like  voice  chimes 
uneasily  with  the  idiom  of 
contemporary  cultural  studies. 

It  cornea  to  us  from  the  almost 
forgotten  classical  renaissance 
world  of  our  childhood,  bearing 
a message  that  seems  to  belong 
to  an  earlier  century. 

Yet  if  the  context  seems  ar- 
chaic, the  content  of  his  latest 
book  la  reBolutely  up  to  date. 
How  arc  we  to  conceive  of  tlie 
timeworn  themes  of  love  and 
beauty,  lie  asks,  in  an  era  of 
mass  consumption?  The  con- 
cepts themselves  have  been 
taken  over  for  overtly  commer- 
cial use.  High  on  his  agenda  is 
tlie  current  debasement  of  crotl- 
dsnt.' "Capitalism,”  ho  writes 
dolefully)  “has  turned  Eros  into 
an  employed  bf  Mammon.”  Paz 
takes  us  in  pursuit  of  these 
flumes,  pointing  up  their 


immense  power  mid  significance. 

He  concludes  sadly  that  the 
power  of  love  has  almost  been 
extinguished  by  the  min  evils  of 
promiscuity  and  money. 

Paz  is  magnificent  in  his  de- 
nunciations, noting  bitterly  how 
political  parties  — the  agents  of 
democracy  — “have  turned  Into 
bureaucratic  steamrollers  and 
powerful  cabals**. 

Yet  while  his  analysis  of  what 
has  been  happening  is  original, 
his  solutions  are  curiously  famil- 
iar: ‘The  Ills  that  afflict  modern 
society  are  political  and  eco- 
nomic, but  (hey  are  moral  and 
spiritual  as  well,  threatening  the 
foundation  of  our  civilisation  — 
the  idea  of  the  human  person." 
Only  in  the  regenerative  power  of 
love  can  these  evils  be  overcome. 

One  of  the  great  virtues  of 
Octavio  Paz  is  his  resolute  hu- 
manism. Where  others  would  put 
God,  Paz  puts  love.  Faced  with 
the  degeneration  of  our  politics, 
he  nppeols  to  "the  creative  imagi- 
nation of  our  philosophers, 
artists  and  scientists  to  redis- 
cover not  what  Is  most  distant  but 
what  Is  most  near  and  everyday.” 
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Strangers  in  the  night  air 


ILLUSTRATION;  ANN  HOBDAY 


Mark  Cocker 


S'  r W/UTED  by  the  River 
Yait  towards  dusk  a single 
fisherman  was  also  busy 
settling  in,  arranging  whal  seemed 
a number  of  fairy  lanterns  around 
his  evening's  pilch,  just  30  minutes 
later  and  we  were  alone.  It  was 
silent,  while  his  was  the  only  source 
of  light  in  the  entire  landscape,  a 
glow  just  strung  enough  to  illumi- 
nate the  penumbra  of  tackle,  nets, 
bait  boxes  and  flasks  orbiting  his 
solitary  chair. 

Then  the  hats  I had  come  to  see 
started  to  appear.  Even  when  you 
can  examine  them  in  detail  in  their 
roost  sites,  bats  can  be  difficult  to 
identify.  In  flight  they  are  largely  a 
tnatter  of  guesswork  although  these 
were  probably  a mixture  of  nodules 
and  Danbi-nton's,  the  latter  having 
one  of  their  largest  national  colonies 
dost*  by. 

It  is  curious  how  even  today  bat 
conservationists  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  dispel  their  subjects'  associa- 
tions with  witchcraft  ami  general 
evil,  liven  tribal  people  like  the 
Amerindians,  icons  for  the  New  Age 
environmentalists,  can  have  a 
deeply  negative  image  of  batB.  In 
the  creation  myth  of  the  Dosona  of 
north-west  Amazonia,  for  instance, 
they  are  described  as  "a  thing  of 
filth”,  treated  with  the  same  level  of 
affection  as  centipedes  and  large 
black  spiders.  For  (he  Apache  of  (he 
southwest  United  States  a bite  from 
a bat  could  put  un  end  to  a man's 
horse-riding  days,  while  any  attempt 
to  mount  up  thereafter  was  believed 
to  he  almost  certain  death. 

Ridiculous  though  these  myths 
may  seem,  they  are  not  loo  far  from 
the  misconceptions  that  continue  to 
circulate  in  Britain.  A survey  con- 
ducted less  than  a decade  ago  with 
more*  than  5,000  respondents  re- 
vealed that  half  still  thought  bats 
were  blind.  Three-quarters  thought 
that  the  creatures  often  get  caught 
up  in  human  hair,  while  a third 
believed  that  they  cause  damage  to 
buildings  by  clogging  lofts  up  with 
their  nests  or  even  removing  tiles  to 


gain  access.  In  fact  a colony  of  70 
pipistrelles  would  probably  take  up 
little  more  space  than  a single  house 
brick.  And  when  one  realises  that 
the  noctules  I was  watching,  which 
arc  Britain's  biggest  bats,  weigh  just 
40  grams  one  realises  the  improb- 
able nature  of  them  moving  roof 
tiles. 

FOR  DAT  enthusiasts  the  deep 
prejudice  their  favourite  crea- 
tures still  arouse  must  seem 
just  one  more  facet  of  the  wider  ig- 
norance that  surrounds  them.  Much 
still  remains  to  be  discovered  about 
bat  distribution,  status,  social  life 
and  behaviour.  Even  last  year  it  was 
discovered  that  populations  of  pip- 
istrelle bats  separated  by  a mere 
range  of  hills,  the  Pennines,  are  now 
probably  two  distinct  species. 

Even  the  bats  l followed  as  they 
quartered  high  over  the  river 
showed  behaviour  that  is  not  fully 
understood.  The  deep  action  of  the 


noctuie's  wings  gives  their  flight  a 
distinctive  sense  of  purpose.  Period- 
ically, however,  this  routine  would 
be  broken  by  a dramatic  plunge  as 
the  bRt  twisted  and  turned  after  a 
fleeing  moth.  In  order  to  confuse 
the  echo-location  system  by  which 
bats  find  and  catch  their  prey,  it  is 
known  that  some  moths  literally 
stop  flying  and  fall  earthward  in 
order  to  escape. 

Another  intriguing  speculation 
surrounds  flying  beetles  that  would 
be  unpleasant  to  bats  if  they  were 
eaten.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  insect's  surface  iridescence  af- 
fects the  manner  in  which  the  bat’s 
high  frequency  signals  bounce  off 
the  beetle's  body  and  these  indicate 
its  distastefulness.  The  idea  that  a 
bat  that  can  literally  hear  the  flavour 
of  a beetle  seems  an  extraordinary 
concept,  and  rather  like  the  fisher- 
man who  knows  how  best  to  cook 
his  catch  from  the  way  the  fish  plays 
his  line. 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 


Giant-killing  wins  over 
top  opponents  are  just  the 
stuff  of  dreams  to  most  players, 
particularly  as  the  dllte  rarely 
steps  outside  the  tight-knit 
circuit  of  invitation  all-play-alls. 
But  they  do  occasionally 
happen,  and  this  game  from  the 
Frankfurt  Open  is  a good 
example  of  the  psychology 
involved. 

Alexei  Shlrov  is  world  class, 
for  sure;  but  the  Latvian  who 
now  lives  in  Spain  has  a chronic 
urge  to  flirt  with  danger  and  to 
choose  sharp  and  risky  opening 
systems.  His  little-known 
opponent  here  haB  a Fide  rating 
of  only  2,240  against  Shirov’s 
2,690,  a difference  equal  to  56 
British  grading  points. 
Moreover,  Shlrov  had  the 
favourable  white  pieces. 

The  beBt  chance  in  such 
games  is  a tactical  tn&16e,  so 
Reinemer  opened  with  the 
counter-attacldng  and  provo- 
cative Dutch  Defence. 

Shirov  soon  sacrificed 
material,  and  his  queen  and 
bishop  probed  for  a long  dt«gnnni 
mate.  After  it  was  blocked, 
Reinemer  launched  decisive  back 
row  tactics  with  24 . . . f4! 

A Shirov  v 
F Reinemer 

1  d4  f5  2 g3  NfB  3 Bg2  g6  4 
Nf3  Bg7  5 0-0  0-0  6 b3  d6  7 
Bb2  c6  8 Nbd2  NaO  9 c4  Better 
9 Qcl  to  guard  the  B and  stop 
Black's  freeing  tactic. 

e5  10  dxe5  Ng4  11  Ba3?l  11 
h3  Nxe5 12  Qc2  is  level. 

Nxe5  12  Nxe5  Bxe5  13  Nf3?l 
Bxal  14  Qxal  Qe7  15  Qd4  c5 
16  Qc3  h6  17  Bb2  Kh7  18  Rdl 
Nc7  19  Rxd6  Ne8  Of  course  not 
Qxd6??  but  now  g7  and  h8  are 
guarded  so  Shirov  has  to  fish  for  a 
second  pawn. 

20  Rd5  Be6  21  Re5  Rd8  22 
Qe3  Rdl+  23  Bfl  Ng7  24  Rxc5 
Mission  accomplished;  but  now 
comes  the  decisive  blow.  f4!  25 
gxf4  Bh3  26  Nd2  If  26  Qxe7?  Rxfl 
mate. 


Qxe3  27  ftce3  Rxd2  28  Bc3 
Rdl  29  Resigns. 

Chris  Ward  won  the  British 
Championship  at  Nottingham  in 
fine  style  last  month,  leading  the 
field  throughout  and  making  a 
score  of  9/1 1. 

C Ward  v 
A Suininerscale 

1 d4  d5  2 c4  c6  3 Nc3  dxc4  4 
e4  b5  5 a4  h4  6 Nbl?!  Safer  is  6 
Na2.  regaining  the  pawn. 

BaG  7 Nf3  Nf6  8 e5  Nd5  9 
Ng5  h6  10  Qh5  hxg5!  1 1 Qxh8 
Nf4  12  Be3  Qd5  13  13  Ne6?I 
Black  hns  played  well  to  here,  and 
13 . . . c51  gives  good  compensation 
for  the  sacrificed  exchange. 

14  Nd2  Nxd4  1 5 0-0-0  c3 
16  Nc4  Bxc4??  “Completely 
missing  White's  idea.  I fell  like  a 
complete  idiot,"  wrote  Summer- 
scale. 

17  Rxd4  Qxe5  18  QxfB+I 
Resigns. 
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Peter  Leko  v Michael  Adams, 
Dortmund  1996.  White’s 
negative  play  has  given  Adams  a 
space  advantage,  and  after  1 . . . 
h5  2 Be3  Bxe3  3 Rxd8  Rxd8  4 
Rxe3  Rdl+  5 Rel  Rd2  he  won  a 
fine  ending;  but  can  you  spot  the 
double  blunder  in  this  move 
sequence? 

No  2436:  1 Rh6.  If  cxbG  2 Rxf6 
b5(Kc4  3 Rxc6)  3 Qd4.  If  1 . . . 
Kd6  2 Qe5+!  Kxe5  3 Nc4  mate. 


Quick  crossword  no.  330 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


Across 

I Watching  the 
show  (2, 3, 8) 

8 Study  — 
animal's  lair  (3) 

9 Taka  to 
pieces  (9) 

10  Scornful  (8) 

II  Settee  (4) 

13  Develop  {6} 

14  Getaway 
from  (6) 

16  Clothing  — 
selected  by 
motorists?  (4) 

17  Midlands  city  — 
one  may  be  sent 
here!  (8) 

20  Running, 
jumping, 
throwing,  etc  (9) 

21  Employ  (3) 

22  Broke  up  (13) 


Down 

1 River  In  South 
Asia  (5) 

2 Canned 
fruit  (8,7) 

3 Permanent  (8) 

4 Not  acclaimed  (6) 

5 Islamic  priest  (4) 


6 Organisation 
preserving 
historic 
buildings, 
etc  (8.5) 

7 Raise  (7) 

12  Valuer  (8) 

13  Part  of 
the  UK  (7) 

15  Courteous  (6) 

18  Surrender  (6) 

19  Unpleasant  — 
middle  point  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 
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HE  GREAT  American  player 
Edgar  Kaplan  has  a maxim: 
Take  out  your  partner’s  takeout  dou- 
bles." I wonder  what  Edgar  would 
make  of  today’s  deal.  Boye  Broge- 
land  and  Oyvind  Saur  of  Norway, 
who  won  the  gold  medal  in  the 
under-25  section  of  the  recent  Junior 
European  Championships,  were 
West  and  East  respectively.  Look  at 
the  West  cards  and  decide  what  ac- 
tion you  would  take  at  various  stages: 

♦ Q76  VA42  4J965  *942 

South  on  your  right  deals  and 
opens  with  a pre-emptive  three  dia- 
monds at  love  all.  You  and  North 
both  pass,  and  your  partner  reopens 
with  a takeout  double.  What  action 
do  you  lake  after  South  has  passed? 

this  is  a pretty  horrible  decision. 
If  you  bid,  what  will  you  bid?  One  of 
your  three-card  major  suits?  Three 
no  trumps,  perhaps?  Any  of  these 
actions  may  well  attract  a punishing 
double  from  the  North  player,  and 
the  penalty  you  suffer  could  be 
worse  than  letting  the  opponents 
make  three  diamonds  doubled. 

So  perhaps  you  should  pass.  You 
have  a couple  pf  tricks  in  defence,  it 
is  true,  but  your  partner  does  not 
have  to  hold  very  much  for  his  dou- 
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ble.  After  all,  he  was  in  the  protec- 
tive position.  But  remember  what 
Kaplan  says:  'Takeout  doubles  are 
for  takeout]"  If,  like  Brogeland,  you 
decide  to  pass  the  opponents  out  in 
three  diamonds  doubled,  what  will 
you  lead?  A trump  is  very  danger- 
ous, but  all  of  the  other  three  suits 
are  candidates.  Yopr  partner’s  dou- 
ble of  three  diamonds  will  usually 
be  based  on  good  holdings  in  the 
majors,  so  perhaps  a spade  — or 
even  a risky  heart  away  from  the 


ace  — is  preferable  to  a club.  Make 
your  choice  before  you  read  on. 

Brogeland  led  a heart!  His  rea- 
soning was  that  since  South  ap- 
peared to  hold  a good  diamond  suit, 
he  would  be  very  unlikely  also  to 
have  the  king  of  hearts.  If  East  had 
that  card  the  lead  of  a heart  might 
work  very  well.  And  if  North  had 
the  king  of  hearts,  the  lead  might 
work  even  better!  If  you  look  at  the 
full  deal  (see  table),  you  will  see  just  ; 
how  much  better. 

Not  believing  for  a moment  that 
his  opponent  had  underled  an  ace  at 
trick  one,  declarer  finessed 
dummy's  nine  of  hearts  and  East 
won  It  with  the  ten.  Saur  returned 
the  king  of  dubs  to  dummy's  ace. 
South  played  a diamond  to. his  ace 
and  cashed  the  king,  discovering  | 
that  he  had  a loser  in  the  suit,  then ■ 
ran  the  ten  of  spades.  East  won  with  , 
the  ace  and  tried  the  queen  of  clubs,  j 
ruffed  by  South  who  played  queen  ; 
and  another  diamond. 

Winning  with  his  jack,  Brogeland : 
once  again  underled  the  ace  of ; 
hearts!  And  once  again  declarer  mis- : 
guessed,  putting  in  the  jack  and  los-  j 
ing  to  the  queen.  A heart  back 
to  the  ace  meant  one  down, 
and  earned  Brogeland  a prize  for  the  , 
best  defence  of  the  championships!  © ] 
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Motor  Racing 


Williams 
leave  Hill 
in  limbo 


Alan  Henry 


DAMON  HILL  has  already 
begun  the  task  of  seeking  a 
drive  forthe  1997  season  after 
his  public  sacking  by  Williams 
on  Sunday.  His  advisers  have 
opened  negotiations  with  Jordan 
and  McLaren  and  a discreet  ap- 
proach has  also  been  made  to 
Jackie  Stewart,  who  once  part- 
nered Hill’s  father  Graham  at 
BRM  and  who  will  field  a Ford- 
backed  Formula  One  squad  for 
the  first  time  next  year. 

Although  such  a partnership 
would  capture  the  public  imagi- 
nation, Stewart  is  cautious: 

“1  would  dearly  love  to  hnve 
Damon  In  the  team,”  he  snlri  last 
week,  “but  I don’t  think  we 
could  afford  him." 

Jordan's  commercial  manager 
lun  Phillips  Bfrid:  “We  arc 
amazed  that  Damon  has  been 
released  by  Williams,  and  up  to 
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Hill:  bad  timing 

the  weekend  hadn’t  even  consid- 
ered he  would  be  available  for 
1997.  Now  that  he  is,  we  must 
reappraise  our  situation  and 
plans." 

Frank  Williams  delivered  the 
news  to  Hill’s  camp  last  week, 
informing  his  solicitor  Michael 
Breen  that  he  was  withdrawing 
from  the  contractual  negotia- 
tions. He  said  the  reason  was  not 
financial  although  Hill  had  been 
seeking  a rise  in  his  $8  mllllon- 
a-year  retainer. 

"It  was  a bolt  from  the  blue," 
said  Breen.  “When  we  were  ne- 
gotiating for  this  season,  Frank 
said  to  Damon,  TLefa  see  what 
happens.  If  you  win  the  champi- 
onship, you  know  I have  already 
lost  enough  world  champions 
and  been  berated  by  my  spon- 
sors. I would  never,  ever  do  that 
again.'  Is  that  good  enough?" 

That  was  a reference  to  Nigel 
Mansell’s  acrimonious  depar- 
ture In  1992,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  Alain  Prosfs  exit  a year 
later  when  Ayrton  Senna  was  re- 
cruited against  the  Frenchman’s 
will.  Both  men  left  Williams  as 
reigning  world  cliampions. 

What  Williams  did  not  spy  is 
that  there  was  never  any  chance 
of  retaining  HIU,  the  current 
world  championship  points 
leader,  for  1997  since  a deni 
had  already  been  struck  for  the 
German  driver  Heinz-Harald 
Frentzen  to  race  alongside  Hill's 
current  team-mate,  Jacques 
Villeneuve,  next  season.  This 
scenario  has  been  consistently 
denied  by  the  team. 


Cricket  Third  one-day  international:  England  v Pakistan 


England  denied  a clean  sweep 


Mike  Selvey  at  Went  Bridge 

IF  the  first  two  one-day  interna- 
tionals had  been  strolls  in  the 
park  for  England,  with  Pakistan 
finding  neither  the  will  nor  the  en- 
ergy to  raise  their  game  after  win- 
ning the  Test  series,  the  final 
international  match  of  the  summer 
turned  into  altogether  more  dra- 
matic fare. 

Stung  perhaps  by  their  ineptitude 
at  Old  TVafford  and  Edgbaston  — 
they  lost  by  five  wickets  and  107 
runs  respectively  — Pakistan 
fielded  an  experimental  young  side 
and  won  the  final  match  by  two 
wickets  with  two  deliveries  to  spare. 

Such  was  their  collective  spirit 
that  Torn  Graveney,  in  one  of  the 
more  bizarre  decisions  of  its  tyjxi, 
gave  the  Man  of  the  Match  award  to 
all  1 1 Pakistan  players. 

'Hie  match  ended  in  a frenetic 
half-hour  of  missed  run-outs,  scam- 
pered runs  and  clouds  of  dust  as 
batsmen  dived  to  the  crease.  At  the 


death  it  was  the  wicketkeeper 
Rashid  Latif  who  carried  the  day 
when  he  chipped  the  fourth  ball  of 
Adam  Hollioake's  final  over  into  the 
space  over  mid-offs  head. 

With  the  scores  level  he  could 
have  blocked  the  last  three  deliver- 
ies to  ensure  victory  by  fewer  wick- 
ets down  but  he  chose  to  hurtle 
through  like  a missile. 

Latif  and  the  young  offspinner 
Saqlain  Mushtaq  had  needed  sue 
runs  from  the  final  over  and  they 
did  not  make  the  best  of  starts. 
Saqlain  swung  at  the  first  ball  and 
Matthew  Maynard  took  a studious 
catch  at  long-on.  This  left  Latif  on 
strike,  however,  and  he  reduced  the 
target  by  two  when  he  clipped  the 
next  ball  to  long-leg  and  bent  Mul- 
Inlly's  throw,  which  was  too  high. 

Mike  Atherton  immediately  sent 
Nick  Knight  to  |«drnl  thnl  area  in- 
stead bnl  it  was  tun  late.  'Hie  noxi 
ball  sealed  the  game.  Hdlionke  hnd 
coped  well  with  the  pressures  of 
limit ed-nvers  cricket  and  taken 


eight  wickets  in  two  days  but  his 
next  ball  was  all  wrong.  It  was  a 
sumptuous  long  hop  outside  off 
stump  which  Latif,  scarcely  believ- 
ing his  luck,  lacerated  square  to  an 
unprotected  boundary. 

Earlier  Latif  had  been  fortunate 
to  survive  a run-out  call  after  taking 
a sharp  single  only  to  be  sent  back 
by  Saqlain.  After  Atherton’s  direct 
hit  from  extra  cover  David  Shep- 
herd called  for  the  third  umpire's 
adjudication.  Latif  began  to  trail 
soulfully  off  and  had  almost  reached 
the  pavilion  when  the  green  light 
came  on  and  he  returned  to  the 
crease.  On  such  close  calls  are 
matches  won  and  lost. 

Thanks  to  a superb  unbeaten  125 
by  Knight,  who  hnd  made  113  on 
Saturday,  England  were  able  to 
reach  246,  the  final  wicket  falling  to 
the  last  delivery  of  their  quota.  It 
was  perhaps  25  runs  fewer  limit  it 
might  have  been,  particularly  as 
Pakistan  had  opted  to  do  without 
Mushtaq  Ahmed's  wrist  spin. 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Boardman  on  fast  track 


RECORDS  tumbled  like  nine- 
pins in  the  World  Track 
Championships  at  die  Na- 
tional Cycling  Centre  in  Manchester 
last  week.  Chris  Boardman, 
Britain’s  1992  Olympic  champion, 
set  the  pace  by  producing  a dazzling 
display  in  the  opening  heat  of  the 
4,000  metres  pursuit.  He  smashed 
the  world  record,  set  by  Italian  An- 
drea Coliinelti  at  the  Atlanta 
Olympics,  by  over  six  seconds  when 
he  clocked  4 minutes  13.353  sec- 
onds on  his  way  to  victory  over  Ger- 
many's Jens  Lehman. 

The  28-year-old  Briton  then  de- 
feated Collinelli  in  a final  full  of  high 
drama.  Boardman  got  off  to  a slow 
start  before  adopting  the  "Super- 
man" position  invented  by  Scot- 
land's Graeme  Obree  to  overwhelm 
the  Italian.  Boardman  went  ahead 
with  four  laps  to  go  and  stayed 
ahead  to  finish  the  course  in  4 min- 
utes 11.114  seconds  — lopping  two 
seconds  off  his  own  record. 

Boardman  has  now  extended 
Britain’s  hold  in  the  pursuit  to  four 
years  as  he  regained  the  title  he 
won  in  1994.  Obree  had  won  on  the 
two  other  occasions. 

Another  record  was  shattered  in 
the  women’s  3,000m.  In  qualifying, 
Antonella  Bellutti,  of  Italy,  reduced 
die  mark  to  3 minutes  31.526  sec- 
onds alter  Lucy  Tyler-Sharman  of 
Australia  and  Marion  CHgnet  of 
France  had  already  beaten  the  old 
record.  Clignet  beat  Tyler-Sharman 
in  the  Anal  of  the  women’s  3,000m 
pursuit. 

The  Italian  team  broke  the  world 
record  for  the  4km  team  pursuit  by 
clocking  4 minutes  00.958  seconds 
when  they  beat  Russia  in  the  semi- 
finals. They  then  went  on  to  win  the 
final  in  4 minutes  02.752  seconds. 


IT  WAS  sweet  revenge  for  British 
tennis  star  Tiin  Henman  when  he 
beat  Todd  Martin,  (he  man  who  had 
knocked  him  out  at  Wimbledon,  6-2, 
7-6, 64  in  the  tliiiti  round  of  the  US 
Open  in  New  York  on  Sunday.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  Henman  has 
reached  the  fourth  round  of  a Grand 
Slam  tournament  without  dropping 
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Pursuit  of  excellence . . . Chris  Boardman  on  his  way  to  a new  record 
at  the  World  TYack  Championships  in  Manchester  photograph  max  rash 


a seL  He  was  due  to  meet  Sweden’s 
Stefan  Edberg,  in  his  last  US  Open, 
for  a place  in  the  quarter-finals.  Also 
through  to  the  fourth  round  were 
Goran  Ivanisevic  and  defending 
champion  Pete  Sampras. 

FRANK  BRUNO  is  hanging  up 
his  boxing  gloves  on  doctor's  or- 
ders. The  34-yearokl,  who  cqjoyed 
a brief  spell  as  world  heavyweight 
Champion,  decided  to  retire  from 
the  ring  after  being  advised  by  a 
specialist  that  further  blows  could 
detach  (he  retina  of  his  rigid  eye, 
and  that  he  would  thus  be  denied  a 
I licence  to  box. 


Pakistan  got  off  to  a flyer  with  an 
opening  partnership  of  93  inside  17 
ovei’S  between  the  unrelated  An- 
wars  — Saeed,  brilliant  all  summer, 
and  the  newly  capped  Shahid,  an 
opener  with  an  uncomplicated  ap- 
proach. 

It  looked  as  if  the  game  could  rim 
away  from  England  but  the  steady 
Peter  Martin  removed  Shahid  for  37 
and  Saeed  for  61  to  peg  Pakistan 
back.  Lacking  Inzamam’s  power  and 
Salim  Malik's  flair,  their  batting  had 
a fragile  look.  Robert  Croft  got  rid  of 
Aamir  Sohail  and  Hollioake  claimed 
the  wickets  of  Shadab  Khnbir,  Asif 
Mujtaba  and  Wasim  Akrnm  in  quick 
succession. 

All  the  time,  though,  Ijaz  Ahmed, 
Pakistan's  Man  of  the  Series,  had 
kept  things  ticking  over  and,  by  the 
time  he  drilled  Darren  Gough  to 
Graham  Lloyd  on  (lie  extra  cover 
boundary,  lie  had  made  59  and 
taken  his  side  to  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  victory. 


England  246  {Knight  125  not  out. 
Akram  3-45,  Younls  2-49); 
Pakistan  247  lor  8 (Snood  Anw.ir 
G l , I Ahmed  59.  Ha  Ilienko  4-45). 

Pakistan  won  by  two  wickets. 
England  won  series  2-1 


triumphed  in  the  end  when  the  ref- 
eree inter vc ned  before  the  start  of 
the  12lh  ami  final  round. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  beat  New 
Zealand  32-22  in  the  third  and 
final  rugby  Test  in  Johannesburg, 
avoiding  a whitewash  by  the 
tourists.  While  the  Ail  Blacks  may 
have  lost  some  of  the  shine  oil  their 
highly  successful  tour,  they  return 
home  after  becuming  the  first  New 
Zealand  team  to  win  a scries  in 
South  Africa. 


In  his  professional  career  Bruno 
notched  up  40  wins  in  45  fights,  38 
by  knock-out.  *1  dreamed  of  win- 
ning another  world  title  for  Britain," 
he  said,  "but  my  eyesight  has  to  be 
more  important  than  my  dreams." 


NASEEM  HAMED  successfully 
defended  his  WBO  feather- 
weight title  In  Dublin,  bill  not  before 
his  boxing  credentials  were  put  to  a 
severe  test  by  Manuel  Medina.  The 
Mexican,  stopped  Inside  the  dis- 
tance in  only  two  of  his  59  fights, 
caused  Homed  tremendous  prob- 
lems witii  his  skill  and  sharp  punch- 
ing, but  die  Briton's  firepower 


AK1NG  his  mark  on  the  Eng- 
lish cricket  scene  last  week 
was  Botham  Mark  2.  Ian's  19-year- 
old  son,  Liam,  entered  the  family 
business  — first  class  cricket  — by 
taking  a startling  five  for  67  for 
Hampshire  against  Middlesex  at 
Portsmouth.  The  teenager  even  up- 
staged his  father  by  Inking  the 
wicket  of  former  England  captain, 
Mike  Gatting,  something  his  father 
never  managed  in  his  cricketing  ca- 
reer. 


GLAMORGAN  have  signed  the 
Pakistan  pace  bowler  Waqar 
Younis  for  two  years  in  a deal  re- 
ported to  be  around  £200.000.  You- 
nis, formerly  of  Surrey,  said: 
“Glamorgan  seem  a very  ambitious 
club  with  some  very  good  players 
and  with  a clear  idea  of  how  I would 
fit  into  their  plana."  Matthew  May- 
nard, Glamorgan's  captain,  said: 
"This  is  possibly  the  best  signing 
the  county  have  ever  made.” 


THE  curtain  may  only  just  have 
risen  on  this  season's  Premier- 
ship but  it  is  a safe  het  that  Sheffield 
Wednesday  wouldn’t  mind  stopping 
the  show  right  now.  A hard-won  vic- 
tory over  Leicester  City  on  Monday 
left  the  South  Yorkshire  side  five 
points  clear  of  their  rivals,  striker 
Richie  Humphreys  having  scored  in 
three  of  his  side's  opening  four  fix- 
tures. 


ONLY  five  months  before  he  is 
due  to  appear  in  court  on 
charges  of  match-rigging,  38-year- 
old  goalkeeper  Bruce  Grobbclaar 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
I Zimbabwean  national  team. 


